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GEOGRAPHICAL DATA FROM SANSKRIT 
BUDDHIST LITERATURE 

BY 

DR. Bimala Churn Law, Ph. d., m. a., b. l. 
Introduction 


I. Scope 6/ the subject — 

The title of the paper is perhaps sufficiently explanatory to 
give the readers an idea of the subjeot with which it deals. In 
my book — Geography of Early Buddhism — recently published, 

I have attempted to present a geographical picture of ancient 
India as can be drawn from Pali texts. Here, however, my 
attempt has been to follow up the same subject of investigation 
drawing materials from Sanskrit Buddhist texts. It is thus prac* 
tically a supplement to my work just referred to. 

Texts or narratives of a purely historical or geographical 
nature are very rare in the literature of the northern and 
southern Buddhists and whatever geographical information can 
be gathered are mainly incidental. The items, therefore, that go 
to build up the ancient geography of India are naturally scattered 
amid a mass of other subjeots, and can hardly present a general 
view. These items of geographical and topographical information 
require, therefore, to be very carefully examined and assembled 

> Kogan Paul, Trench, TrUbner & Co., Ltd., 38 Great Russell Street, 
London, W. C. 1. 1932. Prioe Rs. 2, 90 pp. with a map. 
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together from a variety of sources — literary, epigraphic, monu- 
mental and traditional — before we can present a oomplete 
geographical picture of Buddhist India. 

II. Sources-their nature and value — Of literary sources for a 
systematic exposition of geography of Buddhism, Pali literature, 
is undoubtedly the most important, for ‘ the localities mentioned 
in the Pali writings ( even in the Jatakas ) belong for the most 
part to the real world ; the cities of fiction, so abundant in 
Sanskrit literature appear but little, if at all. ’ 1 From a time 
when Indian history emerges from confusion and uncertainties 
of semi-historical legends and traditions to a more definite histo- 
rical plane, that is from about the time of the Buddha to about 
the time of Asoka the Great, the literature of the early Buddhists 
is certainly the main, if not the only, source of the historical and 
geographical information of ancient India, supplemented, how- 
ever, by Jain and Brahmanical sources here and there. Even for 
later periods when epigraphical and archaeological sources are 
abundant, and literary sources are mainly Brahmanical or are 
derived from foreign treatises such as those of Greek geographers 
and Chinese travellers, the importance of geographical informa- 
tion as supplied by Pali texts is considerable. But it cannot be 
said in the same manner of the Sanskrit Buddhist texts as they 
are later in date and therefore their value is less than that of the 
Pali texts, most of which are much earlier in date. Moreover, 
the information contained in the Pali texts of countries and 
plaoes, cities and villages, rivers and lakes, hills and mountains, 
parks and forests are mere exhaustive and elaborate than that 
available from the Sanskrit Buddhist texts which are later in 
date. The limited chips of information available from the 
Sanskrit Buddhist texts are almost irritating in their repetitions, 
as, for example, in the Mahavastu, or Asoka vadana, or Bodhi- 
sattva vadana Kalpalati, or Lalitavistara, or Avadanasataka. 
Cities of fiction which are no part of the real world are abundant 
in the Sanskrit Buddhist texts. Countries like Batnadvipa and 
Khandidipa ( Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata ), cities like 1 andhu- 

i Prof. F. W. Thomas in his Foreword to my “Geography of Early 
Buddhism’’. 
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mat! and Pupyavatl, and mountains like TriSanku and Dhuma- 
netra are often mentioned. They admit hardly of any identifica- 
tion, and help only to add to the legendary element* pervading 
most of the accounts of these Sanskrit Buddhist texts. These 
Sanskrit Buddhist texts, otherwise very important from religious 
and philosophical points of view, contain hardly any contem- 
porary evidence of a historical or geographical character. Geo- 
graphically or historically they speak of remote times ; and these 
remote times are but the yekrs and centuries of early Buddhism 
which is almost practically covered by the Pali texts. The Maha- 
vastu-avadana, an important Sanskrit Buddhist text, speaks mostly 
of the life of the Buddha in his former and present existences ; 
the Lalitavistara and the Buddha-Carita Kavya also refer to the 
life of the Buddha. The Bodhisattvavadana-Kalpalata gives a 
number of stories relating to former existences of the Buddha, 
while the Asokavadana speaks of Asoka and his times. They may 
differ here a little and there a bit more, but geographically and 
historically speaking they hardly do so on any essential point. 
It seems that very few Sanskrit Buddhist texts are important 
frpm our standpoint but they have a great corroborative value, 
and should have thus their share of importance. It is very 
often that they bear out the evidences of the earlier Pali texts 
and help to solve the riddles and clear the obscure points present- 
ed by them. In several cases, though they are not many, they 
introduce us to new and independent chips of information, use- 
ful and interesting from a geographical point of view. 

The Sanskrit Buddhist books were in fact mostly written from 
the 6th century onwards to the 12th and 13th centuries of the 
Christian era. They contain the most important contemporary 
evidence so far as the religious history is concerned but geogra- 
phically they speak of very remote times. This is somewhat 
amusing. For already by the sixth and seventh centuries of the 
Christian era, the whole of the Indian continent with its major 
divisions and sub-divisions, its countries, provinces, cities, rivers, 
mountains, etc., had become too widely known to its people. Con- 
temporary epigraphic, literary and monumental evidences abound 
with information regarding many geographical details. More than 
that» Indians of those centuries had also planted their political; 
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cultural and commercial outposts and colonies not only in 
Suvarnabhumi ( Lower Burma ) but also in Java and Sumatra, 
Champa and Kamboj. Their priests and missionaries had already 
travelled to China and Central Asia, carrying with them, the 
Sanskrit Buddhist texts which we are speaking of. But it is 
difficult to find in them any idea of this far wider geographical 
knowledge and outlook of the times. Even the Indian continent 
is not fully represented in its contemporary geographical infor- 
mation. 

III. Divisions of India — Sanskrit Buddhist texts give us po 
glimpse as to the size and shape of the country. For the concep- 
tion of the shape of India we have*, however, to turn to the Maba- 
govinda Suttanta of the Dlgha Nikaya, a Pali text and to the iti- 
nerary of Yuan Chwang, the celebrated Chineso traveller. 1 
Nor have we any such conception of the world and the place 
India occupies in the system in the same way as we have in the 
Brahmanical conception contained in the Puranas and the epics. 
According to the Brahmanical conception the world is said to 
have consisted of seven concentric islands — Jambu, Saka, Kush, 
Samala, Kraunca, Gomeda and Puskara — encircled by seven 
samudras, the order, however, varying in different sources. Of 
these islands, the Jambudvlpa is the most alluded to in various 
sources and is the one which is generally identified with Bharata- 
varsa, the Indian Peninsula. 

The Buddhist system also includes Jambudvlpa as one of the 
islands ( i.e., continents ) that comprise the world. It has a detailed 
description in the Visuddhimagga (Yisuddhimagga, I. pp. 205—206; 
cf. Vinaya Texts. S.B.E., Vol. XVII, pp. 38-39 and Atthasalinl 
p. 298) and is mentioned again and again in various other Pali 
texts. When opposed to Sihaladlpa, Jambudvlpa means, as 
Childers points out ( Pali Dictionary, p. 165 ), the continent of 
India, but it is difficult to be definite on this point. We have 
references to Jambudvlpa in Sanskrit Buddhist texts as well, as 
for example in the Mahavastu ( III. p. 67 ), the Lalitavistara 
( Ch. XII ) and the Bodhisattvavadana-KalpalatS ( 78th Pailava, 
9 ). According to the Mahavastu Indian merchants made sea 




Geography of Early Buddhism, Intro, p. xix. 
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voyages for trade from the Jambudvlpa. 1 They were once ship- 
wreoked ; but living on vegetables they succeeded in saving their 
lives and came to an island inhabited by female demons. The 
Lalitavistara states that the Jambudvlpa is distinguished from 
three other dvlpas - the Uttarakuru dvlpa, the Aparagodfiniya 
dvlpa and the Purvavideha dvlpa ( p. 19 ). Uttarakuru is men- 
tioned as early as Vedic times and is probably a semi-mythical 
country beyond the Himalayas, Aparagodaniya is difficult to be 
identified, but Purvavideha must certainly be identified with a 
portion of the Yideha country the chief city of which was Mithila. 
If that be so, it is difficult to understand why Purva Videha is 
distinguished from the Jambudvlpa which is supposed to be 
identical with the Indian continent. The Lalitavistara ( p. 149 ) 
further states that the Jambudvipa was only 7,000 thousand 
yojanas in extent, while the Godaniya, the Purva-Videha, and the 
Uttarakuru dvlpas were 8,000, 9000 and 10,000 thousand yojanas 
in extent respectively. The Jambudvlpa was thus the smallest 
in extent, but according to Buddhaghosa, the Jambudvlpa was 
10,000 yojanas in extent, and it was called maha or great ( Su- 
mahgalavilasinl, II, p. 429 ). The evidences are, therefore, con- 
flicting and do not help us in identifying the division with any 
amount of certainty. 

Indian literature, whether Buddhist or Brahmanical, divides 
India into five traditional divisions. But the five divisions are 
not definitely and explicitly stated anywhere in Pali or Sanskrit 
texts. A detailed description of the Majjhimadesa or the Middle 
country is as old as the Vinaya Pitaka as well as the references 
to the Majjhimadesa in the Pali texts : but an accurate descrip- 
tion of the four other divisions of India is not found except in 
Yuan Chwang’s itineraries. The remaining four divisions, e. g., 
the Uttarapatha, the DaksinSpatha, the Aparanta or the Western 
country and the Pracya or Eastern country are more suggested 
by the description of the boundaries of the Middle country than 
by any independent statement. The reason of the emphasis on 
the Madhyadesa is very dear. As with the Brahmanical Aryans 
so with the Buddhists, Middle country was the centre of 


1 Law, A Study of the MahSrastu, p. 128. 
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their activities and much attention was paid by them to this 
tract of land in particular. 

Sanskrit Buddhist texts refer at least to three divisions of 
India, e. g., the Madhyadesa, the land par excellence of Buddhism, 
the Uttarapatha and the Daksinapatha. The latter two are men- 
tioned in name only, there is no defining of their boundaries nor 
is there any description of the countries or regions that constitute 
the divisions. Two other divisions, namely the Aparanta or the 
western and the Pracya or the eastern are not referred to even in 
name, but are suggested by the boundary of the Madhyadesa which 
is given in some detail in the Divyavadana (pp.21-22). • 

“ Purvenopali Pundavardhanam nama 
nagaram tasya purvena Pundakakso nama 
parvatah, tatah parena pratyantah l 
daksinena Saravatl nama nagari 
tasyah parena Saravatl nama nadl 
so ’ntah, tatah parena pratyantah l 
pascimena Sthunopasthunakau brabmanagramakau so ntah, 
tatah parena pratyantah I 

uttarena Usiragirih so ’ntah, tatah parena pratyantah l 
The boundaries of the Madhyadesa defined here may be des- 
cribed as having extended in the east to the city of Pundra- 
vardhana 1 , to the east of which was the Pundakaksa mountain, 
in the south to the city of Saravatl (Salalavatl of the Mahavagga ) 
on the river of the same name, in the west to the twin Brahmana 
villages of Sthuna^ and Upasthuna and in the north to the Uslra- 
giri mountain 3 ( Uslradhaja of the Mahavagga ). According to 
the Saundarananda Kavya ( Ch. II. v. 62 ), however, the Madhya ' 
deSa is said to have been situated between the Him&layas and the 
Paripatra ( Pariyatra ) mountain, a branch of the Vindhyas. The 
description of the boundary of the Madhyadesa, as given in the 
Divyavadana, is almost the same as that of the Mahavagga. 4 

1 PuQgravardh&na in ancient times included Varendra; roughly 
identical with North Bengal. 

% SthUga is identified by some with Thaneswar ( ThUna of the MahB- 
vagga ). CAGI. Intro, p. xliii. f. n. 2 . 

* Usiragiri is identioal with a mountain of the same name, north of 
Kankhal ( Hardwar ) I. A., 1905., p. 179. 

4 Yinaya Texts, S. B. 32., vol. ivii pp. 88-30. 
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Majjhimadesa of the Pali text may be described as having extend* 
ed in the east to the town of Kajahgala, in the south-east to the 
river Salalavatt, in the south to the town of Satakannika, in the 
west to the BrShmana district of Thuna and in the north to the 
Uslradhaja mountain. The Divyavadana differs only in the fact 
that it extends the eastern boundary of the Majjhimadesa still 
farther to the east so as to include Pundravardhana. 

The UttarSpatha or the northern division is referred to in 
name in the Divyavadana ( p. 315 ) as well as in the Bodhisattva- 
vadana-Kalpalata (16th p. 19 ; 103 p. 4). The Daksinapatha 
extended southwards beyond the Saravat! river and the Paripatra 
mountain and is mentioned in the Mahavastu, the Asokavadana, 
the Gandavyuha and other texts. The Gandavyuha, however, 
gives a long list of place names which are all included in the 
Daksinapatha. 

MADHYADESA 

As in the Pali texts, so in the Sanskrit Buddhist texts as well, 
Madhyadesa is the country that is elaborately noticed. Its towns 
and cities, parks and gardens, lakes and rivers have been men- 
tioned time and again. Its villages have not also been neglected. 
It seems, therefore, that the Middle country was exclusively the 
world in which the early Buddhists confined themselves. It was 
in an eastern district of the Madhyadesa that Gotama became the 
Buddha, and the drama of his whole life was staged on the plains 
of the Middle country. He travelled independently or with bis 
disciples from city to city, and village to village moving as it 
were within a circumscribed area. The demand near home was 
so great and insistent that he had no occasion during his lifetime 
to stir outside the limits of the Middle country. And as early 
Buddhism is mainly concerned with his life and the propagation 
of his teaching, Buddhist literature that speaks of the times, 
therefore, abounds with geographical information mainly of the 
Madhyadesa within the limits of which the first converts to the 
religion confined themselves. The border countries and kingdoms 
were undoubtedly known and were often visited by Buddhist 
monks, but those of the distant south or north or north-west seem 
to have been known only by names handed down to them by 
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traditions. But with the progress of time, Buddhism spread itself 
beyond the boundaries of the Middle country, and its priests and 
preaohers were out for making new converts, their geographical 
knowledge naturally expanded itself, and by the time Asoka be- 
came emperor of almost the whole of India, it had come to embrace 
not only Gandhana and Kamboja on one side, and Pundra and 
Kalinga on the other, but also the other countries that later 
on came to be occupied by the Cheras, Cholas and P&ndyas. The 
position of the early Buddhists as regards their geographical 
knowledge may thus be stated. They were primarily concerned 
with the Middle country, the centre of Buddha’s activities, but 
even as early as the Buddha’s time they knew the entire tract of 
country from Gandhara and 'Kamboja to Vanga, Pundra and 
Kalinga on one side and from KSsmlra to Asmaka, Vidarbha and 
Mahismati on the other. The early Buddhists had not had muoh 
knowledge of these outlying tracts which are mentioned only 
when their incidental relations with the Madhyadesa are 
related or recalled. 

Boundary — Of Sanskrit Buddhist texts, it is only in the 
DivySvadSna that there is any detailed reference to the boundaries 
of the Madhyadesa. It may he described as having extended in the 
east as far as the city of Pundravardhana, in the south to the 
city of SarSvati on the river of the same name, in the west to the 
twin brahmin villages of Sthuna and Upasthuna, and in the north 
to the Uslragiri mountain. According to the Saundarananda 
Kavya ( chap. II. V. 62 ), however, the MadbyadeSa is said to have 
been situated between the Himalayas and the Pfirip&tra 
( = Pariy&tra ) mountain, a branch of the Vindhyas. 1 The descrip- 
tion of the boundary of the Madhyadesa as given in the 
Divyavadana is almost the same as given in the Pali Vinaya text, 
the MahSvagga. ( Vinaya texts, S. B. E. , Vol. Xyil, pp. 38-39 ). 
It differs only in the fact that the Sanskrit text extends the 
eastern boundary of the Middle country a bit farther to the east - 
the Mahavagga having the eastern boundary as extending up to 
the town of Kajahgala only - so as to include Pundravardhana. 

* Ibis description of the boundary of the Madhyadesa -agrees favourably 
with that stated of the particular division in the Brabmanieal Dharma-sHtras 
and Dharraa-sSstras, e. g., in the Codes of Manu. ( Cf. Geography of 
Early Buddhism, Intro, p. xx. ) > 
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It is, therefore, obvious that the Buddhist holy land had by th» 
time the Divy&vad&na came to be written extended up to 
Pupdravardhana. 

The Mah&vastu records a very interesting fact with regard to 
the religious creed of the Madhyadesikas or inhabitants of the 
Madhyade&a. They are all qualified as “ Lokofctaravadins ” 

( Lokottaravadinfim MadhyadeSikanam, Vol. I. p. 2 ), i. e., follow- 
ing a particular creed of Mahayana Buddhism known as 
Lokottaravada. This seems, however, to be a coloured statement 

The sixteen Mahajanapodas and other important cities and countries 
cf Madhyadesa : Of the well-known list of the sixteen Mafaajana- 
padas or big states 1 enumerated in the Pali texts ( Ahguttara 
Hik&ya Vol, I. p. 213 ; IV. pp. 252, 256, 260 ) the Mah&vastu has 
in a certain place the traditional record ( Vol. II. p. 2, “ Jambud- 
vlpe sodasahi Mahajanapadehi ” ) but there iB no enumeration of 
the list. A similar reference, but without the traditional list, is 
also made in the Lalitavistara ( sarvasmin Jambudvlpe sodasa 
J&napadesu, p. 22). The Mahavastu, however, in a different connec- 
tion seems to enumerate a list of sixteen states or Mah&janapadas. 
There we read that Gautama once repaired to the Grdhrakuta hills 
at Rajagrha and was honoured by both gods and men. He distri- 
buted knowledge among the people of Ahga, Magadha, Vajji, Malla, 
Katl, Kosala, Cedi, Vatsa, Matsya, Surasena, Kuru, Pancala, Sivi, 
Dasarna, Assaka and AvantI ( Vol. I. p. 34 ). This list, however, 
differs from that given in the Pali texts inasmuch as it excludes 
the Mahajanapadas of Gandhara and Eamboja but includes Sivi 
and Dadarna instead. The order of the enumeration is also some- 
what different. 

Ahga — Ahga is very sparingly referred to in the Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts. The Mahavastu ( Vol. I, p. 120 ) however, refers 
to a legend of King Brahmadatta, king of Benares, who had once 
been born as Rsabha, a bull, in the kingdom of Ahga. Its capital 


i They are:- (1) end (2) KSsi-Kosala, ( 3 ) and (4) Anga-Magadha, 
( 5 ) and ( 6 ) Vajji-Malla, ( 7 ) and ( 8 ) Cedi-Vaihia, ( 9 ) and (10) Xofo- 
PafieSla, (11) and yHSb Maccha-StTrasena, ( 18 ) and ( 14 ) Assaka- AvantI, 
(15) and ( IS) Ga&lhHra-Karobcja. See Geography of Early Buddhism, 
pp. >-88. V 

8 [ Annals, B. O. R v 
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was evidently Camp&purl mentioned in the AtokSvadSna ( B. L. 
Mitra, Nepalese Buddhist literature, later on referred to as NBL, 
p. 8 ) wherein it is stated that when Bindusara was reigning at 
P&taliputra, a brahman of Camp&purl presented to him a daughter 
named Subhadr&ngl. Ahga, as is well-known, is identical with 
modern Bhagalpur. The Lalitavistara refers to a script or 
alphabet of the Ahga country whioh the Bodhisattva is said to 
have mastered ( pp. 125-26 ) . 

Magadha — Like Ahga, Magadha is also very sparingly re- 
ferred to in Sanskrit Buddhist texts. There are some references to 
the kingdom of Magadha in the Mah&vastu ( Vol. I. 34, 289 ; II. 
419 5 III. 47, 90, etc. ) , the Avadana Sataka ( Ibid. pp. 24-25 ) and 
in other minor texts, but they have hardly any geographical 
import. The Buddha had, however, innumerable travels in 
Magadha in course of which he crossed the Ganges several times 
( Ibid ) . Arya Avalokitesvara is also said to have once passed 
through Magadha ( Ibid, Gunakarandavyuha, p. 95 ) . The Sapta- 
kumarika Avadana ( Ibid, p. 222 ) refers to a large tank named 
Citragarbha in Magadha. According to the Divyavadana ( p. 425) 
Magadha is described as a beautiful city with all kinds of gems. 
In the Lalitavistara ( p. 20 ) the Vaidehlkula of Magadha is referred 
to. The Vaidehlkula was suggested by one of the Devaputras 
as a royal family in which the Bodhisattva might be born in 
his future existence. But he preferred to be born of the S&kya 
race of Kapilavastu. According to the Lalitavistara, the Magadha 
country seems to have had a separate alphabet which the 
Bodhisattva is credited to have mastered ( pp. 125-26 ). The peeple 
of Magadha, i. e. , the M&gadhikas or Magadhakas are referred to 
more than once in the Lalitavistara ( pp. 318 and 398 ). 

But its capital Pataliputra is more often mentioned. At the 
time of the Buddha it was a great city ( Divyavadana, p. 544). 
The same authority informs us that a bridge of boats was built 
between Mathura and Pataliputra. Thera Upagupta went to the 
Magadhan capital by boat accompanied by 18,000 arhats in order 
to receive favour from King Asoka. The Thera was, however, very 
cordially received by the king ( pp. 386-87 ). There at the 
Kukkut&r&ma vihfira where King Asoka had erected eighty-four 
thousand stupas and caityas ( Bodhisattv&vad&na Kalpalatfi : 69th 
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p. 6-7 ) Thera Upagupta divulged the most mysterious secrets of 
Buddhism to Asoka ( N. B. L '• GunakSrandavyuha p. 95 ) . At the 
time of Suslma, son of Vindusara, a beautiful daughter of a 
brahman of Campa was brought to Pataliputra and presented to 
the wife of King Bimbisara. This girl showed the light of in- 
telligence to the inmates of the harem. She remained as a playmate 
and companion of the chief queen who later on gave birth to a 
son who beoame known as Yigataioka ( Div. 369-70, Asokavadana, 
N. B. L. p. 8 ) . The Asokavadana refers to Pataliputra as having 
onoe been attacked by Suslma when his younger brother Asoka 
was reigning, but Suslma was overpowered ( N. B. L. , p. 9 ) . 
The Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata ( 31, p. 3, 73, p. 2 ) refers to 
Patallputra as having once been ruled by a virtuouB King 
Purandara. The Mahavastu ( III, p. 231 ) refers to a capital city 
named Puspavatl ( Pu9pavatl nama rajadhanl ) which is probably 
identical with Pataliputra. 

Rajagrha — According to the Lalitavistara, Rajagrha is said 
to have been included in Magadha ( “ Magadhesu Rajagrha ” -p. 
246 ). It is referred to in the same text as a city of the 
Magadhakas ( p. 239 ) . It is described as Magadhapura or the 
capital city of Magadha ( Ibid. p. 243 ) and was a Mahanagara or 
a great city where once Matanga, a Pratyeka-Buddha was 
wandering. The ancient name of the city was Girivraja. The city 
was adorned with beautiful palaces, well-guarded, decorated with 
mountains, supported and hallowed by sacred places and 
distinguished by the five hills ( Buddhaoarita K&vya, Book X, 
verse 2 ) . It was much frequented by the Buddha. In the 
DivyEvad&na ( p. 545 ), Rajagrha is described as a rich, prosperous 
and populous city at the time of Bimbisara and Ajatasatru. The 
same text informs us that in order to go from SravastI to Rajagrha 
one had to cross the Ganges by boats kept either by King Ajata- 
satru of Magadha or by the Liochavis of Vaisall. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the Ganges formed boundary between the kingdom 
of Magadha and republican territory of the Licchavis, and that 
both the Magadhans and the Licchavis had equal rights over the 
river. The route from Rajagrha to SravastI was infested with 
thieves who used to rob the merchants of their merchandise 
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i pp. 94-95 ) . It is interesting to note that Rajagrha was an 
important centre of inland trade where merchants flocked from 
different quarters ( Div. p. 307 ) to buy and sell their merchandise. 
At R&jagrha there used to be held a festival known as 
Giriagrasamaja when thousands of people assembled in hundreds 
-of gardens. Songs were sung, musical instruments were played 
and theatrioal performances were held with great pomp ( Mah&- 
vaatu, Vol. Ill, p. 57 ) . 

In and around the city of Rajagrha there was a number of 

important localities hallowed by the history of their associations 

with the Buddha and Buddhism, They were the Venuvana on 

the side of the KalandakanivSpa, the Naradagrama, the 

Kukkut&r&roavihara, the Grdhrakuta hill, the Yastivana, the 

UruvilvagrSma, the Prabhasavana on the Grdhrakuta hill, the 

Kolitagrama, etc. The Venuvana is repeatedly mentioned ( e. g. 

in the Avadanasatakam and elsewhere ) as it was a very favourite 

haunt of the Buddha. The Bhadrakalpavadana ( N. B. L. , p. 45 ) 

refers to the NSradagrSma while the Maha-sahasra-PramardinI 

refers (N. B. L. , p. 166 ) to the Prabhasavana on the Grdhrakuta 

_ hill. The Grdhrakuta hill is also repeatedly 

PrabhSsavaaa 

Grdhrakuta hill mentioned, and the Buddha used to dwell here 
most often when he happened to visit Rajagrha. 1 The scene of 
most of the later Sanskrit Buddhist texts is also laid on the 
Grdhrakuta hill ( e. g., of the Prajfiap&ramitS AstasShasrika, the 
Saddharmapundarlka, etc. ) . The village of 
Kolitsgrlmo Kolita was very largely populated, and was 
situated at a distance of half a yojana from Rajagrha. The 
Kalandaka or Karandakaniv&pt^ ( tank ) was 
KalandakanivSpa B it U ahed near the Venuvana at R&jagrha ( N. B. 
L. , Avadana-satakam p. 17, p. 23, DivySvadftna, pp. 143, 554 ) . It 
seems that there were two vihfiras named 
K# vihBra Sma " Kukkutarama, one at Pstallputra ( N. B. L. 
Atokftvad&na, pp. 9-10 ) ; Kalpadrum&vadSna, p. 293 ), and another 
at or near Rajagrha ( N. B. L. , DvSvimaavad&na, p. 85 ) , The 

1 V. 8. L.— EavikumSrakathS, p. W,-, MahSvaatu ( Stuarts' Ed. ). Vol. I, 
pp. 34 & 54, SujrhBvatl-VyUha, N. B. L., p. 336, BuvarpaprabhSaa, N. B. L. 
p. *41, DlvyivadSsa, p. 414, etc. 
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Mahavastu ( Vol. III. p. 441 ) has a reference to the famous 
Yastivana which was onoe visited by the 
Yastivana Buddha accompanied by a large number of 
bhikkhus. The same text (Vol. I. p. 70) refers to the 
Saptsparpa cave Saptaparna cave in Rajagrha ( “ Puravare bhavatu 
Rajagrhesmin Saptaparna abhidhanaguh5y5m ”). 
Vajji — The tribe of the Vajjis or Vrjis included, according to 
Cunningham and Prof. Rhys Davids, atthakulas or eight con- 
federate clans among whom the Videhans, the Vrjikas, 1 and the 
Licchavis were the most important. Other confederate clans were 
probably Jnatrkas, Ugras, Bhojas and AiksvSkas. The Videha 
clan had its seat at Mithila which is recorded in the Brahmanas 
and the Puranas to have originally a monarchical constitution. 

Vaisali — The Vrjikas are often associated with the city of 
Vaisali which was not only the capital of the Licohavi clan, but 
also the metropolis of the entire confederacy. Vaisali was a great 
city of the Madhyadesia and is identical with modern Besarh in 
the Muzaffarpur district of Bihar. The city which resembled the 
city of the gods was at the time of the Buddha, happy, proud, 
prosperous and rich with abundant food, charming and delightful, 
crowded with many and various people, adorned with buildings 
of various descriptions, storied mansions, buildings and palaces 
with towers, noble gateways, triumphal arches, covered courtyards, 
and charming with beds of flowers, in her numerous gardens 
and groves. 

And lastly, the Lalitavistara olaims that the city rivalled the 
domain of the immortals in beauty ( Lefmann, Ch. III. p. 21; 
Mahftvastu, Vol. I. pp. 253 ff ) . More than once did the Buddha 
viait this wonderful city at which he onoe looked with an elephant 
look ( Div. p. *08 ) . Once in the vicinity of this city, while 
dwelling in a lofty tower on the Markata lake, 
Markata lake the Lord went out on a begging excursion ( N. B. 
L. , Avad&nasataka, p. 18 ; Div. p. 208 ) . By the side of the 
Markata lake there was the KutSgara where the 
KutBgsra Buddha onoe took up his dwelling ( Bodhisattva- 
vad&na-Kalpalatft, 90th p. 73, N. B. L., Asok&vadSna, p.12). We are 

> According to the DivySvadSna, the VaisSlakas and the Licchavis were 
two different confederate olans (pp. 55-56; 136). 
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told in the Mahavastu that a brahmin named AlSra Kalama who 
was an inhabitant of Vaisfill onoe gave instructions to the Sra- 
manas ( Vol. II. p. 118 ) . The Licchavis of Vaisall made a gift of 
many caityas( e.g., theSaptamra caitya, the Bahuputra caitya, the 
Gotama caitya, the Kapinhya caitya, the Markatahradatlra caitya) 
to the Buddha and the Buddhist Church. Ambapall, the famous 
courtesan of Vaisall also made the gift of her extensive mango 
grove to the Buddhist congregation ( Law ’s Study of the Maha- 
vastu, p. 44 ) . In the Bodhisattvavadana-Kalpalata it is said that 
the Vaisalikas or the inhabitants of Vaisall or Vitals made a rule 
to the effect that daughters of individuals should be enjoyed by 
ganas, and should not, therefore, be married ( 20th. p. 38 ) . 

The Videha clan had its seat at Mithila 1 which is reoorded in 
the Brahmanas and Puranas to have originally a 
Mithila monarchical constitution. In Sanskrit Buddhist 
texts ( e. g., in the Lalitavistara, pp. 19, 125, 149 etc. as well as in 
other texts ) mention is made of a dvlpa called Purvavideha- 
dvlpa along with three other dvlpas, namely, the 
Porvavideha Aparagodaniya, the Uttarakuru, and the Jambu- 
dvlpa. Dvlpa is obviously used here in the sense of a country, but 
it is difficult to ascertain which country is meant by Purvavideha- 
dvlpa. The Lalitavistara refers to the script or alphabet of the 
Purvavideha-dvlpa, which the Lord Buddha is said to have 
mastered in his boyhood ( p. 126 ) . The same text refers to the 
extent of the four respective dvlpas ; the Purvavideha-dvlpa is 
credited to have been nine thousand yojanas in extent. 

Videha is often referred to as a Janapada whose oapital was 
Mithila ( “ Vaideha Janapade MithilSySm Rfijadhanyftm ”• 
Mahavastu, Vol. III. , p. 172 , also Cf. DivyavadSna, “Videhesu 
Janapadesu gatva prabrajitah, ” p. 424 ) . In the Lalitavistara the 
Videha dynasty is described as wealthy, prosperous, amiable and 
generous ( ohap. Ill ) . The Bo dhisattvS vadana-K alpalata refers 
to the city of Mithila in Videha ruled by a king named 
Puspadeva having two pious sons, Candra and Surya ( 83, p. 9 ) . 
The Bodhisattva, in one of his previous births as Mahesa, the 

1 Mithila is, however, identified by some soholars with the small town of 
Janakepur just within the Nepal border. Videha is identical with anoient 
Tirabhukti, that i8, modern Tirhut. 
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renowned elephant of Benares, was invited by the people of 
Mithila to oure them of an epidemic ( Mahavastu, Vol. I. pp. 286- 
288 ) . In another of his former existences, the Lord was born as 
the munificent King Vijit&vl of Mithila. He was banished from 
his kingdom and took his abode in a leaf-hut near the Himalayas 
( Mahavastu, III, p. 41 ) . Two miles from Mithila, there was a 
. village, named Javakaochaka ; where Maha- 
ava acc a a a b ra ] im i n> had his residence ( Ibid, Vol. 

II, p. 83). 

The country of the Mallas is referred to in the Dvavimsavadana 
( N. B. L. , p. 86 ) . The same source refers to a 
Malla. village, Kus'i by name, in the country of the 

Mallas. The Mukutabandhana caitya of the 
Kufogrsma Mallas, as well as the twin Bala trees of Kusinara 
Mukutabandhana where the Lord lay in his parinirvana are 
caitya alluded to more than once in the Divya- 
Yamakatela- vadana ( pp. 208, 209 : “ parinirvanaya gamisyati 
vanaifa MallanSm upavartanam yamakasalavanarh ” ). 

Anomiya was an important city in the Malla 
Anomiya kingdom. This city which was once visited by 
the Bodhisattva was situated near the hermitage of sage Vasistha 
in the Malla kingdom to the south of Kapilavastu at a distance 
of 12 yojanas ( Mahavastu, II, 164 ) . 

The capital of the KasI country was Baranasl ( modern 
Benares) . The Tathagata once said •• “ BSranasIm 
Ka ^ gamisyami gatva vai Kasinamapurlm ” ( Lalita- 
vistara, p.406)-, evidently Kail was the larger unit, i.e., the janapada, 
and BarfinasI was the oapital ( purl ) of the Kasls or the people of 
K&Si. 1 That KasI was a janapada is attested to by the same text 
( Ibid. p. 405 ) . Its capital Baranasl finds a prominent place in the 
literature of Hindus and Buddhists alike, and is again and again 
mentioned in the Sanskrit Buddhist texts. In the Mahavastu, Bara- 
nasl is mentioned to have been situated on the bank of the river 
Varana ( Vol. Ill, p. 402 ); but according to the Bodhisattvavadana 
Kalpalata Baranasl was on the Ganges ( 6th, p. 31 and 32 ). In the 
DivySvadSna the oity is described as prosperous, extensive 

1 Reference is made in the Lalitavistara ( p. 215 ) of a certain kind of 
oloth called EBdika-vastra whioh was most probably manufactured in ZS&. 
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populous, and a place where alms oould easily be obtained (p. 73) . 
It was not oppressed by deceitful and quarrelsome people ( Ibid, 
p. 98 ) . The Buddha once set out to go to K&dl manifesting, as he 
went, the manifold supernatural course of life of the Magadha people 
( Buddhacarita KSvya, Bk. XV, v. 90 ) . The city of BarSnasl 
was hallowed by the feet of the Buddha ( Sarv&rthasiddha ) who 
came here to preach his excellent dootrine. He gave a discourse 
on the Dharmaoakrapravarttana (Wheel of Law) sutra in tbe Deer 
Park near Benares, a fact which is again and again referred to in 
both Pali and Sanskrit Buddhist texts ( Sauniarananda Kavya,'’- 
Ch. IIL , vs. 10-11 : Cf. Buddhacarita KEvya, Bk. XV. , v. 87 ; 
Lalitavistara, pp. 412-13, etc.) 

Benares was a great trading centre of Buddhist India. Rich 
merchants of the city used to oross over high seas with ships laden 
with merchandise. One such merchant once crossed over to the 
RaksasI island which, however, iB difficult to be identified 
( Mahavastu, III. p. 286 ) . A wealthy merchant came to Benares 
from Taksaslla (mod. Taxila ) with the object of carrying on trade 
( Ibid. , II. , pp. 166-167 ) . The Divyavadana informs us that a 
caravan trader reached Benares from Uttar&patha during the reign 
of King Brahmadatta who heard him saying thus • “ Now I have 
reached Benares, bringing with me articles for sale. ” He was 
welcomed by the king who gave him shelter ( pp. 510 ff ) . 

Kail came in conflict with Kosala several times and each time 
the king of Kasi was defeated. At last when he was going to 
make desperate final attack the king of Kosala refused to fight and 
abdicated his throne ( Mahavastu, III. , p. 849 ). 

Brahmadatta, king of Benares, is said to have onoe apprehend- 
ed that a great famine lasting for 12 years would visit Benares, 
He, therefore, asked the inhabitants of the kingdom to leave the 
city, but those who had enough provisions were permitted to 
remain. A large number of people died on account of the famine, 
but one person who had enormous wealth in his possession gave 
alms to a Pratyeka-Buddha who went to him. The wife of the 
person prayed in return for a boon to the effect that a pot of rice 
cooked by her would be sufficient for hundreds of thousands of 
people. Her husband prayed that his granaries might always be 
kept filled up with paddy, and the son in his turn prayed that his 
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treasures might always be full of wealth although he might spend 
as much as he liked. All the boons prayed for were granted 
( Div. , pp. 132 if). 

In the &iks&samuocaya ( tr. by Bendall ) of Sfintideva, a king 
of Benares is referred to have given his flesh to a hawk to save a 
dove ( p. 99 ). Another king of Kasl made a gift of an elephant 
to a king of Videha on his request. At this time a deadly disease 
was raging in the kingdom of Videha ; but as soon as the elephant 
stepped on the borders of Mithila, the disease disappeared ( Maha- 
vastu, I. p. 286 ff ) . The same source informs us that there once 
lived in Benares a king whose kingdom extended up to Taxila 
( Ibid. II. p. 82 ) . 

Kosala, during the days of early Buddhism, was an important 
kingdom and its king Prasenajit an important 
Ko.aIa figure ( Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata, 100th, p. 2 ) 
Kulmaspindi, another king of Kosala, is claimed in the 
Bodhisattvavadana to have been none other than the Lord Buddha 
himself ( N. B. L. p. 50 ). Another virtuous king of Kosala to 
avoid bloodshed in a war with the king of Ka6l abdicated his 
throne and went to a voluntary exile. In his exile he greatly helped 
a merchant who in a later existence came to be born as Ajiiata 
Kaundinya ( MahSvastu, N. B. L. , p. 156 ). 

That the ancient KoSala kingdom was divided into two great 
divisions, the river Sarayu serving as the wedge between the two, 
is suggested by the Avadanasataka ( N. B. L. p. 20 ) wherein a 
reference is made to a war between the kings of North and 
South KoSala. 

Marakaranda was a looality in the kingdom of Kosala ( Maha- 
vastu, Vol. I. p. 319 ). 

The most important capital city of KoSala was ‘SrSvastl’. 1 This 

. . city was full of kings, princes, their councillors, 

“ rS ' as4i ministers and followers, Ksatriyas, Brahmanas, 
householders, eto. (Latitavistara, Oh. I ). There at ‘Sravastl’ was the 


1 SrSvastl ig identical with the great ruined oity on the south bank of 
the Bapti called Saheth-Maheth. 

SSketa was another oapital of the Koiala kingdom. In the MahSvestu 
AvadSna (MahSvastu, Senarts' Ed., Vol. I., p. 348 ) we read that SujSta, one 
of the descendants of MSndhEtS became king of the IksvSkus in the great 
city SSketa. The oity is mentioned in the Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata 
( 3rd, P. 2 ) to hare been adorned with domes. 

3 [ Annals, B. O . R. I. ) 
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famous garden of AnSthapindika at Jetavana frequently referred 
to in Pali and Sanskrit Buddhist texts. There the Buddha stayed 
with his retinue of bhikkhus for a number of times and received 
hundreds of householders as followers and disoiples. The Divy&- 
vadana informs us that Mahakaty&yana desirous of going to 
MadhyadeSa first reached Sindhu and then SravastI ( p. 581 ). 
Merchants of SravastI went to Ceylon crossing over the high seas 
( N. B. L. Avad&natataka p. 19 ; of. Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata, 
7th, p. 50 ). In the city of SravastI a poor brahmin named Svastika 
took to cultivation to earn his livelihood ( Ibid. 61st P. 2 ). It was 
in this city that the Buddha gave religious instructions to the 
citizens whose darkness of ignorance was thereby dispelled ( Ibid. 
6th, p. 3; 79th p. 2; 82nd p. 2 ). The royal family of the KoSalas is 
referred to in the Lalitavistara ( pp. 20-21 ) as one in which Bodhi* 
sattva might desire to be born. 

The Mahavastu ( III. p. 101 ) refers to the Nyagrodharama of 
Ko&ala where the Buddha is said to have once 
NyagrodhKrBma U p residence. It was at the Jetavana 

grove of SravastI that Devadatta sent assassins to 
Jetavana kij.} the Lord who, however, received the murderers 
very hospitably ( Avadana&ataka, N. B. L. p. 27 ). It was also at 
this grove that when Prasenajit, king of SravastI, was retiring 
after adoring the Lord, 500 geese came to him and announced that 
King Pafioala had been greatly pleased to notice the King of 
Kosala’s devotion, and was coming to congratulate him on his 
conversion to the faith ( Ibid. pp. 12-13 ). King Bimbisara also 
interviewed the Lord at Jetavana ( Ibid. p. 45 ). The same text 
refers to the fact that the Lord made no distinction as to proper 
and improper times in preaching the truths of religion. One day 
he preached while cleansing the Jetavana with a boom in hand 
(Ibid. p. 29 ). The Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata ( 52nd, p. 20') re- 
fers to a king of Kosiala named Hiranyavarma who imposed a fine 
on a brahmin named Kapila. 

Cedi — Reference to Cedi as one of the sixteen Janapadas of 
Jambudvlpa is made in the Lalitavistara ( p. 22 ). The ancient 
Cedi country lay near the Jumna and was contiguous to that of 
the Kurus. It corresponds roughly to the modern Bundelkhand 
and the adjoining region, 
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Vatsa — Like the_ Cedi kingdom the VatBa Janapada is also 
referred to in the Lalitavistara ( p. 27 ). The Vatsa dynasty is 
therein described as rich, thriving, kind and generous. The 
Mahavastu (Vol. II. p. 2 ) refers to King Udayana of the Vatsa 
, country and his capital Kau6ambl. 1 * * * The same 

' au ‘ text refers to the fact that King Bimbisfira of 
Magadha and Udayana of AvantI requested the Lord, just when he 
had descended from the Tusita heaven, to honour Rajagrha 
or KausambI by making it his birth place. 8 In a compara- 
tively modern Sanskrit Mahayanist text ( N. B. L. p. 269 ), 
the monastery of Ghosira, in the suburbs of KausambI 
is referred to. The site may probably be identical with the 
old Ghositarama of KosambI referred to so frequently in 
the Pali Vinaya texts. Asvaghosa in his Saundarananda-Kavya 
( Law ’s translation, p. 9 ) refers to a hermitage ( arama ) 
of one Kusamba where the city of KausambI was built. 

The Sisumara hill identical probably with 

SlBumSra Hill Surnsumaragiri of the Pali Jatakas which shelter- 
ed the Bhagga ( Bharga ) state was included in the Vatsa territory. 
There on that hill lived a rich householder named Buddha. He 
gave his daughter Rupini to the son of Anathapindada ( N. B. L. 
Divyavadanamala, p. 309 ). 

Matsya — The Matsya country, one of the 16 Janapadas 
enumerated in the Lalitavistara (p. 22), comprises the modern 
territory of Jaipur ; it included the whole of the present territory 
of Alwar with a portion of Bharatpur. The capital of the Matsya 
country was Virfitanagara or Vairat ( so called because it was the 
oapital of Virata, King of the Matsyas) which has perhaps a 
veiled reference in the name Bairatlputra Samjaya referred to in 
the Mahavastu ( III. pp. 39, 90 ). 

SUrasena — The capital of the Surasena Janapada wss Mathura, 
generally identified with Maholi, five miles to the south-west of 
the present town of Mathura or Muttra ( U. P. ). 

1 The BodhisattvSvadSn a-KalpalatS ( 35th, p. 3. ) has a similar reference 

where it is stated that Kau&tmbi was ruled by the Vatsa King Udayana, 

KausambI is identical with modern Kosam near Allahabad. 

8 MahSrastu (Senarts’ Ed.), Vol. II, p. 3. * 
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Maihurfi —r In the Lalitavistara ( p. 21 ) the city of Mathura 
is described as rich, flourishing and populous, the metropolis of 
King SuvShu of the race of the valiant Kaihsa. Upagupta, the 
teacher of Asoka, was the son of Gupta, a rich man of Mathura 
( Asokavadana, N. B. L. , p. 10 . ) He was intended by his father 
to be a disciple of Sopavas? ( Bodhisattvavdana Kalpalata, 72nd, 
p. 2-3 ) who was a propagator of the Buddhist faith at Mathura, 
At Urumunda, a hill in Mathura, SonavasI con- 
Orumug<Ja Hill ver ^ e( j jq a ta and Bhata, two nagas and erected two 
viharas of the same name in commemoration of their conversion 
(Ibid; also Cf. Bodhisattvavadana-Kalpalata 71st, p. 13 for a 
reference to the Urumunda Hill ). The famous courtesan Vfisava- 
datta lived at Mathura (Div. p. 352). There also lived in Mathura 
two brothers, Nata and Bhata, both merchants ( Ibid. p. 349 ). One 
Padmaka, beholding in his youth, a dead body felt disgusted with 
the world, and became eventually a hermit. When at Mathura, 
he entered the house of a prostitute for alms ; she was, however, 
charmed with the hermit’s appearance and sought his love ( N. B. 
L. , Asokavadana, p. 15 ). The DivySvadSna seems to attest to the 
fact that there was a bridgo of boats between Mathura and Patali- 
putra ( p. 386 ). Upagupta is credited to have converted 18 laos of 
the people of Mathura ( Bodhisattvavadana-Kalpalata, 72nd, p. 71 ). 
Another important city of the Burasena janapada was 
Kanyakubja. Kusa, the son of Abuda, the chief 
Kanyakubja q Ueen 0 f iksvaku, king of Benares, married 

Sudarsana, the daughter of the king of Kanyakubja in Surasena 
( N. B. L. , Kuta Jataka, p. 110 ). The same story is more elaborate- 
ly given elsewhere. Mahendraka, the tribal 
Bhadrakasat ^j D g 0 f Bhadrakasat in Kanyakubja had a beauti- 
ful daughter. Alinda, the chief queen 1 of the king of Benares 
( Subandhu was his name ) immediately after the king's accession 
to the throne, set a negotiation on foot for her son’s marriage to 
the daughter of king Mahendraka. The match was soon settled and 
the nuptials were celebrated at Kanyakubja (N, B. L., Mahavastu- 
Avadana, p, 343 £f ). The Bodhisattvavadana- 
Kanyakubja forest Kalpalata refers to the Kanyakubja forest ( 80th, 

1 The name of the queen is given as Abuda in the Kusa J&taka which is 
but a substance of this story* 
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p. 77 ) which must have been situated somewhere near the city of 
the same name. 

The ancient Kuru country is mentioned in the Lalitavistara 
as one of the sixteen janapadas of Jambudvlpa 
Kuni an d ma y be Baid to have comprised the Kuru- 

ksetra or Thaneswar. The district included Sonapat, Anun, 
Karnal, and Pfinipat, and was situated between the Sarasvatl on 
the north and Drsadvatl on the south. In the Kalpadruma-avadana 
( N. B. L. , p. 297 ) it is stated that the Buddha once visited 
the city of the Kauravas which seems to have probably been the 
capital of the Kuru country, but unfortunately the name of the 
city is not given. It is, however, possible on the epic authority to 
identify the Kaurava city with Hastinapura which is several times 
mentioned in the Sanskrit Buddhist text. The 
HastinBpura Bodhisattvavadana-Kalpalata definitely states 
that it was the capital of the Kuru kings ( 3rd Pallava 116 ; 64th, 
p. 9 )• It is stated that King Arjuna of Hastinapura was in the 
habit of killing those holy men who were unable to satisfy him by 
answers to the questions put by him ( Mahavastu-avadana, III. , 
p.361). Sudhanu, son of Subahu, anothor king of Hastinfipura, 
fell in love with a Kinnarl in a distant country, and came back 
with her to the capital where he had long been associated with his 
father in the government of the kingdom. ( Mahavastu, Vol. II, 
pp. 94-95 ) Utpala, son of Vidyadhara, a serpent catcher, dwelt at 
Hastinapura in the vicinity of Valkalfiyana's hermitage 
( Bodhisattvavadana-Kalpalata, 64th, p. 62. ) The oity is described 
in the Divyfivadana as a rich, prosperous and populous oity. 
Close by there was a big lake full of lotuses, swans and cranes 
( p. 435 )• This, it can be surmised, was the Dvaipayana-hrada. 
The place was visited by the Buddha. Here an excellent brahmin 
approached him and praised him ( Ibid. p. 72 ). The city was once 
ruled over by a pious and righteous king named Uttarapancala 
Mahfidhana. In the DivySvadana Hastinapura is described as a 
rich, prosperous, and populous city ( p. 435 ). The Lalitavistara 
refers to Hastinfipura as having been ruled by a king descended 
from the Pfindava race, valiant aud the most beautiful and glorious 
among conquerors ( Chap. Ill )• 
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PaficSla 


Mention is often made in the Sanskrit Buddhist sources as 
well as in Pali texts of the Uttaraburu country 
Uttarakuru ^ Uttarakurudvlpa ), obviously a mythical region. 
The Lalitavistara refers to four Pratyanta-dvlpas or border- 
countries 5 they are Purvavideha, Aparagodaniya, Uttarakuru and 
Jambudvlpa ( 19 ; cf. BodhisattvSvadana-Kalpalata, 4th, p. 48, 50 
& 71 ). The alphabet of the Uttarakuru oountry is also referred to 
as having been mastered by the Buddha ( Ibid- p. 126 ). The Uttara- 
kurudvlpa is stated to have been ten thousand yojanas in extent 
( Ibid. p. 149 ). In the Divyavadana it is mentioned as an island 
where people lived unattaohed to the worldly life ( p. 215 ). 

Pahcala was originally the country north and west of Delhi 
from the foot of the Himalayas to the river 
PaficSla Chambal, but it was divided into north and south 
Pahcala, separated by the Ganges. It roughly corresponds to 
modern Budaon, Furrukhabad and the adjoining districts of the 
United Provinces. 

That the Pancala country was divided into two divisions is 
attested to by the Divyavadana wherein we read of two Pahcala 
Visayas : Uttara Pancala and Daksina Pahcala. The Jatakas as 
well aB the Mahabharata also refer to these two divisions of the 
country. According to the Divyavadana ( p. 435 ) the capital of 
Uttara Pahcala was Hastinapura, but according to the Jatakas 
( Cowell’s Jat. III. , p. 230 ) the capital was Kampillanagara. The 
Mahabharata, however, states that the capital of Uttar a-Pahoala 
was Ahicchatra or Chatravatl ( identical with modern Bamnagar 
in the Bareilley district ) while Daksina Pahcala had its capital 
at Kampilya ( Mbh. 138, 73-14 ) identical with modern Kampil in 
the Farukhabad district, U. P . 1 and PadumSvatl, the wife of a 
Pahcala king is referred to in the Mahavastu ( III. p. 169 ). 

According to the Divyavadana, Hastinapura was the capital of 
the Pahcala kingdom but according to the Epics and the Jatakas, 
Kampilya was the capital. In one of his former existences the 
Buddha was born as Raksita, son of Brahmadatta’s priest. This 
Brahmadatta was the king of Kampilya in Pahcala ( Mahavastu, 
I. , p. 283 ). In one of his former existences, the Bodhisattva was 

1 For reconciliation of these apparent discrepancies in the different 
evidences see my “Geography of Early Buddhism“-pp. 18-19. 
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Pupyavanta, son of Afijanas, king of Baranasl. Once he with his 
four friends set out on a journey to Kampilya in order to test the 
usefulness of their respective excellences ( Mahavastu, Vol. III. p. 
33). When Prasenajit, king of SrSvastl, was retiring from Jeta- 
vana after adoring the Buddha, 500 geese came to him, and an* 
nounoed that the king of Paficala had been greatly pleased to 
notice Prasenajit’s devotion ( N. B. L. , Asokfivadana, pp. 12-13 ). 
Kampilya in the kingdom of Panoala is mentioned in the Bodhi- 
sattvSvadana Kalpalata to have been ruled by a pious king 
Satyarata ( 66th P. 4 ) and by King Brahmadatta ( 68th P. 9 ). 


Sivi 


The SivI country is mentioned in the Lalitavistara ( p. 22 ) as 
well as in the Mahavastu ( Law, ' A Study of the 
Mahavastu’, p. 9 ) as one of the sixteen janapadas 
of Jambudvlpa. According to the Jatakas ( J5t. IV, p. 401 ) 
Aritthapura was the capital of the SivI kingdom. Aristhapura 
( Pali Aritthapura ) is mentioned in the BodhisattvavadSna-Kalpa- 
lata ( 2nd, p. 2 and 3 ) to have been ruled by King Srlsena- The 
same text refers to the oity of ^Ivavatl, doubtless identical with the 
capital of the SivI country, to have been ruled by King Sivi ( 9lst 
P. 6. ). In a passage of the Bgveda ( VII. 18, 7 ) there is a mention 
of the Sivi people along with the Alinas, Pakthas, Bhalanasas and 
Visanins. Early Greek writers also refer to a country in the 
Punjab as the territory of the Siboi. It is highly probable that the 
Siva country of the Bgveda, the Sibi country of the Jatakas, and 
the Siboi country of the Greek geographers are one and the same. 
Patanjali mentions a country in the north called Sivapura ( IV. 2, 
3 ) whjch is certainly identical with Sibipura mentioned in a 
Shorkot inscription ( Ep. Ind. , 1921, p. 6 ). The Siva, Sibi or Siboi 
territory is, therefore, identical with the Shorkot region of the 
Punjab - the ancient Sivapura or Sibipura. Strictly speaking 
the Sivi oountry should, therefore, be included in the Uttarapatha. 

Dasarna. according to the Lalitavistara and the Mahavastu, 
was one of the sixteen janapadas of Jambudvlpa. 

Dal&rpa The oountry has been mentioned in the MahS- 
bharata ( II, 5-10 ) as well as in the Meghaduta of Kalidasa 
( 24-25 ). It is generally identified with the Vidisa or Bhilsa 
region in the Central Provinces. 

The Admaka country is referred to in the Mahavastu ( IH. 363) 
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wherein it is stated that there was a hermitage on the Godavari in 
the AAmaka country where Sarabhahga, the son of the royal priest 
of Brahmadatta, king of Kampilya, retired after having reoeived 
ordination. The country is doubtless identical with Pali Assaka 
whose capital was Potala or Potana. Asahga in his SutralamkSra 
mentions another Atmaka country which, however, was situated 
on the Indus. Asahga’s Asm aka seems, therefore, to be identical 
with the kingdom of Assakenus of the Greek writers which lay to 
the east of the Sarasvatl at a distance of about 25 miles from the 
sea on the Swat valley. Asmaka of the Sanskrit Buddhist texts, 
was situated on the Godavari. Strictly speaking, therefore, the 
A§maka country lay outside the pale of Madhyadefia. 1 

In early Pali literature, Assaka has been distinguished from 
Mulaka which lay to its north, but has always 
Mulaka been associated with AvantI which lay immediate* 

ly to the north-east. The Gandavyuha refers to the city of 
Samantamukha in the Mulaka country ( N. B. L. , p. 91 ). 


AvantI * is referred to in the Mahavastu and the Lalitavistara 
as one of the 16 janapadas of Jambudvlpa. The 
Avanti Bodhisattvavadana refers again and again to 
King Udayana of Avanti ( N. B. L. p. 74 ). There in the vicinity 
of Avanti lived Uttara and Nalaka, the two sons of one Jayl ? the 
family priest of King of Tvarkata, ( N. B. L. , BhadrakalpS- 
vadana, p. 44 ). 


Aoccording to Pali texts ( Dlpavamsa, Oldenberg’s Edn, p. 57 ) 
the capital of Avanti was UjjenI or UjjayinI which, however, 
according to Sanskrit Buddhist texts, was included In the 
Daksinapatha. The Mahavastu ( Vol. II, p. 80 ) states that after 
the birth of the Bodhisattva, Asita, a brahmin of UjjayinI in 
Daksinapatha, who had lived long on the Vindhya mountain, came 
from the Himalayas, his reoent abode, to see the Bodhisattva. 

UjjayinI is also referred to in the BodhisattvS- 
Ujjayim vadana Kalpalata ( 76th, p. 10 ). 


i For various references to the Assaka or Asmaka tribe and their dif- 
ferent settlements, see my Geography of Early Buddhism, pp. 21-22. 

& Avanti roughly corresponds to modern Malwa, Nimar and adjoining 
parts of the Central Provinces. 
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Kapilavastu is famous in the history of Buddhist India as the 
Kapilavastu ^ ome the Sakyas ( Saundarananda Kavya, Ch. 

I. also Cf. Mahavastu s Law’s “ A Study of the 
Mahavastu ” , pp. 55 fiE ). It was also known as Eapilasya vastu 
( Saundarananda Kavya, Ch. I. ). The Lalitavistara calls it Kapila- 
vastu and sometimes Kapilapura (p.243) or Kapilahvayapura(p.28). 
All these names occur also in the Mahavastu ( Vol. II. p. 11 ). As to 
the origin of the name Kapilavastu we have to turn to the Saundara- 
nanda Kavya where it is stated that as the city was built in the 
hermitage of the sage Kapila it was called Kapilavastu ( Ch. I ;. 
The Divy§vadana also connects Kapilavastu with the sage Kapila 
( p. 548 ). In the Buddhaoarita Kavya ( Bk. I. verse 2 ) Kapila- 
vastu is described as the dwelling place of the great sage Kapila. 
It was surrounded by seven walls ( Mahavastu, II , 75 ) and is 
always referred to by the Lalitavistara as a Mahanagara or great 
city with a good number of gardens, avenues and market places 
( pp. 58, 77, 98, 101, 102, 113, 123 ). There were four city gates and 
towers all over the city ( Ibid p. 58 ). An explanation of the origin 
of the Sakyas is given in the Saundarananda Kavya (Ch. I ) where- 
in it is stated that as the Sakyas built their houses surrounded by 
Sfika trees, they were called Sakyas. The Mahavastu gives a 
story of the foundation of Kapilavastu and the settlement of the 
Sakyas there ( Vol. I. p. 350 ff ). The Lalitavistara ( pp. 136-137 ) 
gives 500 as the number of members of the Sakya Council. 

Kapilavastu is stated to have been immensely rich, an abode 
of the powerful, a home of learning, and a resort of the virtuous. 
It was full of charities, festivals and congregations of powerful 
princes. It is described as having a good strength of horses, 
elephants and chariots ( Saundarananda Kavya, Ch. I ). With 
arched gateways and pinnacles, ( Buddhacarita Kavya, Bk. I. v. 5 ) 
it was surrounded by the beauty of the lofty table-land ( Ibid., V. 2). 
In this city none but intelligent and qualified men were 
engaged as ministers ( Saundarananda Kavya, Ch. I ). As there 
was no improper taxation, the city was full of people ( Ibid ), and 
poverty could not find any place there where prosperity shone 
resplendently ( Buddhacarita Kavya, Bk. I. , V. 4 ). 

In the city of Kapilavastu the Buddha gave his religicus dis» 
course and his relations listened to it with great eagerness 
4 [ Annals, B. O. E. I. ] 
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( Saundarfln&nda Kavya, Ch. II, v. 26). At a retired place, 96 miles 
from Kapilavastu, in the kingdom of the Mallas, in the vioinity 
of the Sdrama of Vasistha, the Bodhisattva Gautama had parted 
with his servant Chandaka and hiB horse Kanthaka ( Mahavastu, 
Vol. n, pp. 164-165 ). 

The Uposadh&vadanam ( N. B. L. p. 265 ) refers to the 
Nyagrodha Nyagrodha garden near Kapilavastu. VisvSmitra 
garden was a young preacher who resided at Kapilavastu 
( N. B. L. Gandavyuha, p. 92 ). Sobhita was a rich Sakya of 
Kapilavastu ( Avadana-Sataka, N. B. L. p. 37 ). Another rich 
Sdbya of the city had his only daughter named Sukla (Ibid. p. 35). 
Gaya named after the royal sage of the same name is often 
mentioned as a city visited by the Lord. The 
Gay5 river Nairanjana ( Phalgu ) which flows through 
the city was also visited by him (Buddhacarita, Bk. XII. vs. 87-88). 
The Buddha crossed the Ganges and went to the hermitage of 
K&syapa at Gaya ( Ibid. , Bk. V. XVII, 8 ). He dwelt on the bank 
of the river Nairanjana at the foot of the Bodhi 
Sa river anS tree where Mara approached him and asked him 
to leave the world ( Div. p. 202 ). 

In the Mahavastu ( Vol. II. p. 123 ) it is stated that the Buddha 
came to Uruvilva where he saw nicely looking 
Uruvilva trees, pleasing lakes, plain grounds, and the trans- 
parent water of the Nairanjana river. From Uruvilva the Lord 
wanted to go to Benares. He directed his steps accordingly towards 
that holy city. His route lay through Gaya, Nahal, Bundadvira 
Lohitavastuka, Gandhapura and Sarathipura ( N. B. L. , Mah§- 
vastu-avadfina, p. 157, cf. Lalitavistara, pp. 406-7 ). From Gaya 
the Buddha had, however, gone to Aparagaya 
Aparagays where he was invited by Sudarsana, the king of 
snakes ( A Study of the Mahavastu, p. 156 ). 

The Gayaslrsa mountain was situated at Gaya from where 
GaySsirsa the Buddha went to Uruvilva and Senapatigama 
tfiountain for the attainment of Perfect Enlightenment ( A 
Study 6f the Mahavastu, p. 81 ; cf . Lalitavistara p. 248 ). The 
Lalitavisatara ( p. 405 ) refers to the Bodhimanda 
\ Bodhimanda 0 f Q. ay a not far from which the Bodhisattva met 
an ajlvika. 


Uruvilva 


Gayaslrsa 

diountain 
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Cundadvila was a city once visited by the Buddha where he 
announced to the Ajlvaka named Upaka that with* 
Cundadvila ou j a ma ster he had become the Buddha ( A Study 

of the Mahfivastu, pp. 156-57 ). It is, however, difficult to identify 
the city. 

A rich and prosperous city referred to in the Bodhisattva- 
Hingumardana vadana-Kalpalata ( 56th, p. 2 ) was obviously a 
oit y mythical city. 


NSlandS 


The rich village of Nalanda is stated in the Mah&vastu ( Vol. 

III. p. 56. ) to have been situated at a distance of 
half a yojana from Rajagrha. NalandS is identifi- 
ed with modern Baragaon, seven miles to the north-west of Rajgir 
in the district of Patna. ( See my “Geography of Early Buddhism,” 
p. 31 for more details ). 

These were the two cities mentioned in the Bodhiscttvavadana 
Kalpalata to have been visited by Buddha Vipassi 
and Gautama Buddha ( 27th, p. 54 and 39th, p. 2 ). 


They cannot, however, be identified. 

According to the Buddhist tradition recorded in the Divya- 
vadana the eastern boundary of the Madhyadesa 
Pu^ravardhana extended up to Pundravardhana ( pp. 21-22 ). Yuan 

Chwang, the celebrated Chinese traveller, also holds the same 
view ; but according to the Mahavagga of the Vinaya Pitaka it 
extended up to Kajangala. Pundravardhana was a stronghold of 
the Niganthas. It once happened that a Professor of the Nigantha 
school who reviled the religion of the Buddha, had got a picture 
painted representing himself with the Buddha lying at his feet. 
This he bad widely circulated in the province of Pundravardhana 
Asoka heard of it and was so enraged that he desired to punish 
him. ( N. B. L. , AsokfivadSna, p. 11 ). The same story is related 
also in the DivySvadSna in a slightly different version ( p. 427 ). 
The Divy&vadana adds that here in Pundravardhana 18,000 
Ajlvikas were killed ( p. 427 ). The Bodhisattvavadana KalpalatS 
( 93rd, p. 3-4 ) states that SumSgadhS, daughter of An&thapindada 
was married to a person at Pundravardhana ( a variant reading of 
Pundravardhana ). The details of the story are given in Sumfigadhi 
Avadana wherein it is stated that the name of the groom was 
Yraabhadatta ( N. B. L. , p. 237 ; also of. DivyavadSna, p. 402 ), 
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In the DivySvadana, Dvlpavati is mentioned as a city ruled by 
the king Dvlpa. It was rich, prosperous and 

Dvlpavati populous. ( p. 246 ). The city is stated to have been 
the birth place of Dlpamkara Buddha ( Bodhisattvavadana Kalpa- 
lata, 89th, p. 75 ). The city cannot, however, be identified. 

It was a city ruled by a king named Ksema. There lived in 
that city a merchant banker who was a staunch 

Ksemavatl supporter of the Tathagata named Ksemamkara 
( Divyavadana, p. 242 ). The city, probably a mythical one, cannot 
be identified. 

It \yas a beautiful city of Mahasudarsana ( Divyavadana, 

KusSvatl p. 227 ). 

The hermitage of Kapila was by the side of the Himalayas 
Kapila'a 1 s ^ Saundarananda Kavya, Ch. I, Y. 5). This is also 

corroborated by the evidence of the Divyavadana 
( p. 548 ) wherein it is stated that the hermitage of the sage Kapila 
was situated not far from the river Bhaglrathl by the side of the 
Himalayas. 

It was a city inhabited by a prostitute famous for her 

TJtpalavati charity ( Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata, 51st, p. 6). 

King Sobha built in this city a stupa dedicated to 
the teacher Kakusandha ( Ibid 78th, p. 28 ). 

To the north of KasI by the side of the Himalayas there was a 
hermitage Sahanjana where lived a sage named 

hermitage Kasyapa ( Mahavastu, III, 143 ). 

Once while the Buddha was engaged in deep meditation for six 
years at Senapatigrama in Uruvilva, a public 
SenspatigrSma woman nam ed Gava kepi a coarse cloth on the 

branch of a tree for the Buddha’s use after meditation. By virtue 

of this noble deed, she was reborn in heaven as a nymph ( A Study 
of the Afahavastu, p. 154 ). 

There was a city named Uttara, which was 12 yojanas from 
east to west, and seven yojanas from south to 

Uttara north. Seven walls surrounded the city and there 

were seven large tanks. The city-gates and palaces were decorat- 
ed with glass, gold, silver and other valuable gems and jewels. 
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KusigrSmaka 


Misrakavana 


The king of the city was a Ksatriya and a RsjacakravarttI ( Mah5- 
vastu, I. , p. 249 ). 

The Madrakavisaya is referred to in the Mahavastu ( III. p. 15). 

The same text also refers to its king ( p. 9 ). 
Madraka Madraka country is doubtless identical with the 
Maddarattha of the Pali texts. 

KusJgramaka, obviously a village, is referred to in the. Divya- 
vadana ( p. 208 ). Its variant reading is Kusila- 
Kusigramaka g r a, ma ka or Kusalagramaka which, however, is 
difficult to be identified. 

Brahmottara, a city, is mentioned in the Divyavadana ( p. 602) 
along with two other cities, Sadamattakam and 
Brahmottara Nandanam. These two oities cannot be identified, 

but Brahmottara is probably identical with Suhmottara of the 
Puranas which is only a misreading for Brahmottara. 

Misrakavana is referred to along with Nandana- 
Misrakavana vaDa an( j Pariyatra in the Divyavadana 

( pp. 194-195 ). 

Vasavagramaka is referred to in the Divyavadana ( 1,- 4, and 
10 £f ). The village must be identified with some 
Vasavagramaka j oca jj(;y near Sravastl. 

Srughna Srughna is referred to in the Divyavadana (p. 74). 
This is the place of the Buddha's descent from Heaven which 
is referred to in the Divyavadana (pp.150 and 401). 
Ssnka^ya Sankasya is doubtless identical with Pali Sam- 
kassa or Sankissa. The place is generally identified with Sankisa 
Basantapura, situated on the north bank of the river Iksumati 
now called Kallnadi between Atranji and Kanoj, and 23 miles 
west of Fategarh in the district of Etah and 45 miles north-west 
of Kanoj. 

The Brahman district of Sthuna formed the western boundary 
of the Madhyadesa ( Div. 21-22 ; Vinaya Texts. 
Sthuna g B E XVII) pp 38 _ 3 9 ) t sthuna or Pali Thuna 
may be identified with Thaneswar. ( See my “Geography of Early 
Buddhism, ” p. 2 and foot note 2 ). 

Ramagama ( Ramagrama ) was the capital of the Koliyas or 
Kauliva tribe, a story of whose origin is detailed 
BSmagrBma j n Mahavastu-avadana ( Vol. I. 355 ). Aioka 


SSnkS^ya 


SthH^a 
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caused a caitya and other religious edifices to be ereoted at 
Ramag&ma. The Divyavadana refers to the eighth stupa to have 
been erected at RamagSma ; apparently it was the last of the eight 
stupas built over the relics of the Master ( Div. p. 380 ). 

References to the Lumbinl garden as the birth plaoe of the 
Buddha are numerous, but they have no special 
Lumbim garden geographical i mp0 rt. The Rummindel pillar in- 
scription of Asoka locates beyond doubt the Lumbinl grove. The 
inscription on Nigllva pillar { now situated 38 miles north-west of 
Uskabazar Station on the B. N. W. Ry. ) shows that it was erected 
near the stupa of Konagamana, but it is not now in situ. 

At BhandSligrama the Lord converted a Candall and at Patala 
( probably Pataliputra ) he made Potala, a follower 
Bhae43ligr&ma 0 f his creed, to erect a splendid stupa on his hair 
and nails. The Lord said to Indra that a king, Milinda by name, 
would also erect a stupa at Patala ( Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata 
57 th P. ). 

Contemporaneous with the Buddha who was at that time 
lodged in the Venuvana on the side of the Kalan- 
Daksigagm dakanivapa at Rajagrha, there lived in a retired 
village named Dakkhinagiri one Sampurna, a brahmin, as rich as 
Kuvera ( N. B. L., Avadanasataka, p. 17 ). 

DIpavatl or DIpavatl is described as a large royal city extend- 
ing over an area 1 of 84 square miles ( Mahavastu, 

Dipavati B. L., p. 118 ). Sarvananda, king of this great 

city, once visited the great vihara of Frasanna&ila, and thence 
brought the Buddha Dlpamkara to his metropolis. ( N. B. L. 
PindapStravadSnam, p. 195 ). The city cannot, however, be 
identified. 

KrsSnagrama or Krsigr&ma is suggested in the Lalitavistara 
to have been situated somewhere near Kapila- 
KffS?»grSma vastu ( p. 135 ). The village may probably be 
Identified with the place where the Bodhisattva gave up his 
crown and sword and cut off locks of his hair. 


RIVERS, MOUNTAINS, ETC. OF MADHYADESA 
There is a reference to the PUndava Hill in the MahSvastu 


P*i?4avft bill 


(II. 198) where the Bodhisattva Gotama once took 
up his dwelling. It is difficult to identify the hill. 
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Tattulya , Avcarta, Niloda, Varambha, Aqtada&avabra and Dhu- 
manetra mountains- -The Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata refers to a 
number of mountains mentioned here ( 6th Pallava, 69-88 ). But 
they do not lend themselves to any identification. 

The Mahavastu refers to a mountain called 
Cagdagin Candagiri ( III. 130 ) which it is not possible to 
identify. 

The holy river Gangs is often mentioned in both Psli and 
Sanskrit Buddhist sources. More than once the 
Gangs Bodhisattva arrived on the Ganges; on one 
occasion the river was full to the brim ( Lalitavistara p. 407; also 
cf. Mahavastu, III, p. 201. ) 

According to the Lalitavistara the big palaces of 


Kails^a Parvata 


King Suddhodana are said to have resembled the 


Kailasa Parvata ( p. 211 ). 

The river Yamuna is more than once mentioned in the Malia- 
vastu ( Vol. III. p. 201 ). Sarabhanga, a disciple 
Yamuna G f ]£asyapa, was present at a great sacrifice held 
at a place between the Ganges and the Yamuna ( N. B. L. , Maha- 
vastu, p. 160 ). 

Pariyatra or Paripatra mountains formed according to both 
Brahmanical and Buddhist tradition the southern 
Psnystra boundary line of the Madhyadesa. It is a branch 
of the Vindhyas and is mentioned in the Divyavadana along with 
Mandakini, Caitraratha, Parusyaka, Nandanavana, Misrakavana 
and PSndukambalasIla etc. ( pp. 194-195 ). 

The Gurupadaka hill is referred to in the Divyavadana ( p. 61 ) 
in connection with the story of Maitreya who is 


GurupSdaka Hill 


supposed to have repaired to the Gurupadaka hill, 


Hfmavanta 


perhaps a legendary name. 

The Himalayas are mentioned everywhere in 
Sanskrit Buddhist literature. 

They are again and again mentioned in connection with the 
penance and sambodhi of the Buddha. They 
B BodhMroma d certainly refer to the famous Bo-tree of Bodh Gaya 
at the foot of which the Buddha attained Enlightenment. 
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UTTARAPATHA 

COUNTRIES, CITIES, VILLAGES, RIVERS, MOUNTAINS, ETC. 

According to both Pali tradition contained in the Mah&vagga 
( Vinaya texts, S.B.E., XVI, pp. 38-39 ) and Sanskrit Buddhist 
tradition contained in the Divyavadana ( pp. 21-22 ), the Uttar 5* 
patha or northern country lay to the west and north-west of the 
two Br&hmana districts of Sthuna ( Thuna ) and Upasthuna. 
Roughly, therefore, the northern country extended from Thane* 
swar to the eastern districts of modern Afghanisthan comprising 
the tract of- land including Kasmir, the Punjab and the North- 
western provinces, and part of Sind. It is significant that Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts do not enumerate 'Gandhara and Kamboja, both in 
Uttarapatha, in their traditional list of the sixteen Mahajanapadas, 
but mention Sivi and Dasarna instead. And as far as we have 
been able to ascertain these texts hardly ever refer to the two 
countries of Gandhara and Kamboja though mention is made of 
Taksaslla more than once in the Divyavadana, the Asokavadana 
and elsewhere. 

Taksaslla ( modern Taxila identical roughly with the district 
of Rawalpindi in the Punjab ) was the capital of 

Taksaslla the Gandhara kingdom. The Buddha was in one 
of his former births born as a king of BSranasI, and his empire 
extended to Taksaslla where he had once marched to suppress a 
revolt ( Mahavastu, Vol. II, 82 ). In another of his former ex- 
istences when the Buddha had been born as King Candraprabha, 
the city of Taksaslla was known as Bhadraslla ; but later it came 
to be known as Taksaslla because here the head of Candraprabha 
was severed by a beggar brahmin (DivyavadanamalS, N.B.L.,p.310.) 

During the reign of Asoka a rebellion broke out in the distant 
province of Taksaslla, and Kunala, son of Asoka, was sent to quell 
the disturbance. The subsequent tale, tragic and beautiful at the 
same time, is told in the Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata,' the 
AsokavadSna ( N. B. L. pp. 9-10 ) as well as in the Divyavadana 
( pp. 371 ff. ). They give us the account of how Kunala refused 
the love of his step-mother, how his two eyes were uprooted by 


1 According to the BodhisattvSvadSna KalpalatS (59th, p, 59) Taxila t 
however, belonged to King Kufijarakaroa when Kup&la was sent to cdnquerjt. 
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way of revenge by that jealous lady, and how eventually he was 
driven out from Taxila where he was posted as Viceroy. Kunala 
with his devoted wife K&hcanam§,l& wandered from place* to place 
and at last came to the coach-house of Aioka where he sang a 
song on his lute which attracted the attention of the king. The 
king then recognised his son and came to know all that had 
happened. Tisyarak$lta was punished to death, and Kunala 
got back his eyes. 

From the Divyavadana it appears that Taksasila was included 
in the empire of BindusSra of Magadha, father of A 6 oka, as well. 

The Divyavadana refers to the beautiful city of Kasunlra 
which was inhabited by the learned ( p. 399 ). 

Kff£mlra Madhyantika, a Bhiksu, was sent to KaSmlra as a 
missionary by his spiritual guide Ananda. 
Kasmira at that time was peopled solely by the Nagas ( N. B. L. 
Avadana-Sataka, p. 67; also Cf. Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata, 
70th, p. 2-3^ The Bodhisatttvavadana Kalpalata, ( p. 105 p. 2 ) also 
refers to a Bhiksu, Raivata by name, of Sailavihara in Ka&mJra. 
The author of the “Sragdhara stotram” was a Buddhist monk 
of Kasmira. 

In Uttarapatha there was a city named BhadraSUa, rich, 
prosperous and populous. It was 12 yojanas in 
Bhadratils length and breadth, and was well-divided with 
four gates and adorned with high vaults and 
windows. There was a royal garden in the city named Manigarbha 
( Divyavadana, p. 315 ). According to the Bodhisattvavadana 
Kalpalata, the city was situated to the north of the Himalayas 
and that it was ruled by king named Candraprabha ( 5th. p. 2 
and 6 ). The city came, later on, to be known as Taksasila 
because here the head of Candraprabha was severed by a beggar 
brahmin ( Divy&vadSnam&la, N. B. L. p. 310 ). 

M&fijudeva, king of the mount ManjuSri in China ( obviously 
a mythical one ) seeing the Kalihrada full of 

Gokar^a monstrous acquatic animals, and the temple of 
Svayambhu almost inaccessible, opened with his 
sword many of (She valleys on the southern side of the lake. He 
opened the valleys of Kapotala, Gandhavatl, Mrgasthall, Gokarpa, 
Varaya and Indravatl in succession. 

5 [ Annala, B, O. B. L ] 
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After the departure of the Lord Krakuohanda from Nepal, 
Svayambhu produced eight vltaragas or holy men who had 
mastered their passions. They lived there, granted happiness and 
prosperity to all creatures. One of those eight vltaragas or holy 
men was Gokarnesvara, in Gokarna or the Vagmatl where it 
falls from the mountain. ( Svayambhu purana, N. B. L., p. 253 )• 
It is modern Sutlej, a tributary of the Ganges. Kinnarl 
Manohara, wife of Prinoe Sudhanu, son of Suvahu, 
Satadru river king of Hastinapura, while going to the Hima- 
layas, crossed the river Satadru and proceeded to 
the mount Kailasa ( A Study of the Mahavastu, p. 118 ). 

VajrSvati Vajravati in Uttarapatha was ruled by king Vajra- 
canda ( Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata, 103rd, p. 4 ). 

Puskaravatl is referred to in the Bodhisattva- 

Fuskaravati or va( j gna Kalpalata ( 32nd p. 40 ). The city is 
PuskalSvati 

probably identical with Peukalautes of the Greek 
geographers which is the same as modern Peshawar. 

The country of the Kiratas, Daradas, Clnas and Hunas are 
referred to in the Lalitavistara (pp. 125-26). 

Sskala The city of Sakala is referred to in the Divya- 
vadana ( p. 434 ). It is doubtless identical with Sagala ( modern 
Sialkot in the Punjab ), the city of the famous king Milinda. 

The river Sindhu or Indus is referred to in the Divyavadana 
(p. 581). It is stated therein that MahakSty&yana 
' u while proceeding towards the Madhyadesa 

arrived on the Sindhu. ( Athayusman Mahakatyfiyano Madhya- 
de&am ftgantukamah Sindh um anupraptah ). 

APARANTA OR WESTERN COUNTRY 
Countiues, Cities, Villages, etc. 

The Divyavadana ( pp. 544 ff ) refers to two great cities of the 
Roruka time of the Buddha, e. g., Pataliputra and Roruka. 
The latter may be identical with Alor, an old city of Sindh. Roruka 


Sauvira j n Sauvlra, was ruled by King Rudrayana who 
was killed by his son Sikliandi. As a punishment of this crime, 
the realm of Sikhandi was destroyed by a heavy shower of sand. 
Three pious men only survived, two ministers and a Buddhist 
monk. Bhiru, one of the two ministers, established a new oity 
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there which was named Bhiruka or Bhirukaccha after him. 

Bhfgukaooha Thence probably came the name Bhrgukaccha or 
Bharukacoba identical with Barygaza of Ptolemy ( pp. 38, 152 ) 
and the Periplus of the Erythrean sea ( pp. 40, 287 ) and modern 
Broaoh in Kathiawar. It was a rich and prosperous city thickly 
populated ( Div. 545 ). The Gandavyuha ( N. B. L. p. 92 ) refers 
to a goldsmith, MuktasSra by name, of Bharukaccha. The Lord 
Suparaga in his old age once undertook a voyage with a number 
of other merchants to trade with the inhabitants of a coast named 
Bharukaooha ( Bodhisattvavadana, N. B. L., p. 51 ). 

A brisk trade existed between Rajagrha and Boruka. It is 
said that merchants from Rajagrha went to Boruka for trade 
( Divyavadana, pp. 544 ff ). King Rudrayana of Roruka was a 
contemporary of king Bimbisara of Magadha, and they became 
intimate friends. The Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata refers to 
Rauruka ruled by a famous king named Udrayana ( 40th, p. 4 ). 

When the Buddha was dwelling at Sravasti, there lived con- 
temporaneously at the city of Surparaka a house- 

sorparaka holder named Bhava ( Divyavadana, pp. 24 ff ). 
Surparaka seems to have been an important centre of trade and 
commerce when merchants used to flock with merchandise ( Ibid, 
pp. 42 ff ). It is identical with modern Sopara in Gujrat. 

DAKSINAPATHA 

Countries, Cities, Villages, Mountains, etc. 

The Daksinapatha or Southern country lay to the south of the 
river Saravatl, the town of Satakannika and the Pariyatra hill 
( Mahavagga and DivySvadana ). The Janapadas of Asmaka 
and Avanti were strictly speaking, included in the Daksinapatha. 
The Daksinapatha is often referred to in the Mahavastu, the 
Asokavadana and the Gandavyuha. After the birth of the Bodhi- 
sattva Asita, a brahmin of UjjayinI in Daksinapaijia came from 
the Himalayas to see the Bodhisattva ( Mahavastu, Vol, II. 30 ). 
While roaming in Daksinapatha a self-exiled king of Kosala saw 
a shipwrecked merchant who was on his way to Kosala (Mahavastu 
III, 850 ). On the day of Girivalgu-samgama, a festival was held 
at Sravasti, people assembled from all quarters of the city. Among 
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others there came Kubalaya. a dancing girl from DaksigSpatha 
( N. B. L., Asokfivadana, p. 35). 

There in the village of DharmagrSma in Daksin&patha lived 
a brahmin named Siviratra ( Ibid, p. 92 ). The 
DharmagrSma Gandavyuha ( N. B. L. Ms. No. A 9 ) mentions a 
long list of place names which were all included 
in the DaksinSpatba. Important of them were s - Mount Sugrlva in 
the country called Bamavarta, Supratisthita of 
A number of SSgara on the way to Lanka, Vajapura, a city 
plaoe names of of Dravida, Samudravelati to the east of Maha- 
DaksiijHpatha prabhu; Sumukha in the country of Sramana- 
mandala; city of Samantamukha in Mulaka; 
Sarvagrama of Tosala in Mitatosala ; Utpalabhuti in PrthurSstra; 
Kalingavana; Potalaka Pasatmandala and Dvaravatl. Of these 
Mulaka, Tosala, Kalingavana and Potalaka ( Potala or Potana ) 
are well known in Buddhist literature ; others do not lend them- 
selves to any definite identification. Sramanamandala may refer 
to modern Sravana Belgola in Mysore, once a stronghold of 
Jainism, and Supratisthita, to Paithan on the Godavari. 

Kalinga is referred to more than once in the Mahavastu as an 
important kingdom. Benu, son of Dis&mpati, 
Kalinga ting of Ealihga, was once compelled, by the 
instigation of Mah&govinda, the son of his family 
priest, to cede the six provinces of his father’s empire, namely, 
Kalinga, Pattana, Mahesavati, Varanasi, Boruka and Mithila to 
the refractory nobles ( Mahavastu, III, 204 ff. ). Brahmadatta, a 
wicked king once reigned in Kalinga. He used to have Sramanas 
and Brahmanas invited to his palace and devoured by wild ani- 
mals ( Mahavastu, III. 361 ). Dantapura which is also referred to 
by Yuan Chwang was probably one of the capital cities of 
Kalinga 1 where ruled king Nallkela ( Mahavastu, III. p. 361 ). 
The alphabet of the Kalinga country is referred to in the 
• Lalitavistara as having been mastered by the 
Khaptfadlpa Bodhisattva ( pp. 125-26 ). The Bodhisattva- 
vadana Kalpnlata mentions a country named Khandadlpa burnt 
by the king of Kalinga ( 8th, p. 27 ). 

1. See my Geography of Early Buddhism, p. 64. 
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The Vindhyaparvata is said to have been situated south of 
AvantI, and on it was Drti’s hermitage ( N.B.L. , 
v ndhya Parvata Bhadrakalpa-avadSna, p.44 ). The Bame text refers 
to the Vindhya forest on the outskirts of the mountain ranges 
(p. 46). The Vindhya mountain is referred to as having been adorn- 
ed with dowers ( BodhisattvSvadSna Kalpalata, 1st p. 31 ). 

The Bodhisattv§.vadana Kalpalata ( 24th, p. 19 ) 

^mountain 5 refers to the Kiskindhya -mountain whioh accord- 
ing to the epic tradition was included in the DaksinSpatha. 

Asoka’s tree was brought from Gandhamadana by Ratnaka, 
keeper of the hermitage, and was planted at the 
Gandhamsdana 0 f can0 py where the Blessed One showed 

miracles ( Divyavadana, p. 157 ). In this mountain there lived a 
brahmin named Raudraksa who was well acquainted with 
miracles ( Ibid, p. 320 ). According to the BodhisattvSvadana 
Kalpalati., this brahmin lived at the foot of the Gandhamadana 
mountain which was visited by the Buddha ( 5th, p. 31, 25 ). The 
Gandhamadana hill is also referred to in the Lalita- 
vistnra ( p. 391 ). 

In Asvaghosa’s Saundarananda Kavya there is a reference to 
the Mainakaparvata entering the river to cheok 
MainSka Parvata course 0 f the ocean ( ch. VII. V. 40 ). The 

same story is also alluded to in the R&m&yana whioh locates the 
Main&kaparvata in Daksinapatha. 

MalayScala is referred to as a mountain where Jim&tavShana 
took shelter after giving up his sovereignty 

Malay Soala (Bodhisattvfivadfina Kalpalata, 108th, p. 12). Epic 

tradition locates the Malaya mountain in the Daksinapatha. 

The Citrakuta hill is referred to in the Lalita- 

CitrakOta vigtara ( p . 391 ). 

The island of Lahkfi is referred to in the Gandavyuha 
( N*B.L. p. 91 ), The “ Lank&vatara ” is an 
hanks account of a visit paid by S&kya to the king of 
Lahkfi and of his preachings in that island. The LahkSvatfira 
text refers to the Malaya mountain of Lanka ( N.B.L, p. 113. )* 
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Dapdakavana is referred to in the Lalitavistara ( p. 316) where 
it is stated that for thousands of years in the once 
Dac^akavana burnt forest of Dandakavana, even grass did not 
grow. Epic tradition locates the Dandaka forest in the 
Daksinapatha. 

PR5.CYA OR EASTERN COUNTRY 

The Pracya country lay to the east of Pundravardhana. 

The alphabet of the Vanga country is referred 
Vanga to in the Lalitavistara as having been mastered 
by the Bodhisattva ( pp. 125-26 ).. 

In the walled city of Gauda which had only one gate, Vlravatl, 
was the presiding deity ( N. B. L. , Svayambhu 
Gauda Purana p. 256 ), Pracandadeva, king of Gauda, 
having abdicated his throne in favour ol his son Saktideva devoted 
himself to the service of the goddess Yiravatl. 



♦PAN CAT ANTRA STUDIES 

BY 

A. Venkatasubbiah 


5. KING KACADRUMA 

The story of King Kacadruma ( Kakuddruma ) is found in all 
ihe versions that are derived from Vasubhaga’s recension 1 of the 
Pahcatantra, that is to say, in Du ( 1.1 ), Tantri ( 2a ), Tantrai 
( 36 ), and Tautai ( 1.2 ) 2 . Among the ( earlier ) versions belong- 
ing to Visnu^arman's recension of that book, it is found in T 
( 1. 8 ), Spl ( i . 10 ), and Pn ( 1. 11 ) only ** * it is not found in 
Sp or Pa. 

In Spl, the story is introduced by the verse — 
tyaktai cdbhyantard yena bfthyas cabhyantari-krtah \ 
sa eva mrtyum apno'i yatha raja Kakuddrumdh n 4 
and is, briefly, as follows 

“ There once lived in a jungle a jaokal named Candarava. Over- 
come by hunger, he once entered a town and was there obliged to 
take shelter in a vat of indigo solution. When at last he managed to 

* No. 1 of these Studies has been' published in Asia Major , III, pp. 
307-320, and nos. 2, 3, 4 in JBBRAS. Vol. 4, pp. 1-26 and -Vol. 5, pp. 1-10. 
For explanation of the abbreviations used, see pp. 1 and 21 in JBBRAS. 
Vol. 4. 

1 Regarding tbe recensions of VasubhSga and Vispusarman, see my 
article entitled “ On the Reconstruction of the Fancatantra ” in the 
Zeitschrijt fUr Indologie und Iranistik ( ZII ), 8, 228 ff. 

a The names Tantri , Tantrai and Tantai are used by me here to denote 
the Panca. versions ( or adaptations ) current in Java, Siam and Laos 
respectively, and written in Middle Javanese, Siamese and Laotian, A 
detailed account of the Tantri is given by Dr. C. Hooykaas in his disserta- 
tion entitled 44 Tantri t De Middeljavaansche Pancatantra-bewerhing ’* that 
was published in 1029 ; and a full translation ( into the Dutoh language ) of 
it was published by the same scholar in 1931. Of the Siamese work, a French 
translation was published in 1924 by the late Prof. E. Lorgeou under the title 
44 Les Entretlens de Nang Tantrai ” . Of the Laotian Paiica., a brief account, 
with synopses of its stories, was published by Prof. Finot in 1917 in Vol. 17 of 
the Bulletin de V Ecole Francaise d' Extreme Orient . 

The references here are to the above-named works of Hooykaas, Lorgeou 
and Finot. 

8 The story is also found in Ks but not in So. 

4 44 He by whom intimate ones (i. e. t persons of proved worth and loyalty) 
have been oast out and outsiders ( i. e., unproved persons ) admitted into the 
ipmost circle, he alone, like King Kakuddruma, meets with death, " 
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steal back to the jangle, he found that his body was coloured a 
fast blue. Because of this blue colour, the lion, tiger, wolf and other 
denizens of the jungle did not recognize him as a jaokal. They 
thought that he was a strange animal, and, being afraid, want- 
ed to run away. Seeing this, the jackal called out to them and said: 
“ 0 ye animals, why are ye afraid of me and want to run away ? 
I have been created by Brahma to rule over the animals of the 
jungle who, up to now, have no ruler. Remain therefore, and live 
happily under my rule. I am known as King Kakuddruma in all 
the three worlds " . Hearing this, all the animals made obei- 
sance to the jackal who bestowed offices on the lion, tiger and 
others, but wholly ignored his own kindred and kept them 
at a distance. 

“ Once, the jackal heard his kinsmen howling, and began im- 
mediately to howl with them. Seeing this, the lion and other 
animals perceived that he was a jaokal, and saying, ' Ha, we have 
been deoeived by this mean jackal ’ , killed him on the spot juBt 
as he was attempting to escape. ” 

The stories in T and Pn are similar to the above ; but there is 
nothing said in these versions about the jaokal calling himself 
Kakuddruma. The introductory verses too in these versions 
read pfida d as murkhas Canifaravo yaiha and say nothing about 
Kakuddruma. 1 2 * * 

In all these versions, this story follows that of The Louse and 
Bug, and is related by the jackal Damanaka to the lion Pingalaka 
in order to enforce his warning that no good, but harm, would 
result by Pingalaka’s keeping the bull Samjlvaka in a confidential 
position and neglecting hereditary servants like himself. 

The story however is not apposite in this connection. For, 
sinoe the jackal became king only after he fell into the indigo-vat, 
there could be no question of his having had ‘ intimate ( proved ) 
servants’ before that happening, or of his dismissing suoh servants. 8 
And it is thus plain that the details related in the Spl-T-Pn 


1 T, in addition reads pBda c as sa bhUmau nihatah &ete, 

2 It also seems to me very doubtful that the author of the kathUsaihgraha 

verse has used the word rajfi in p5da d ( yathU mjn Kukuddrumah ) in the 

tyousual sense of 1 king of animals* * 
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version of the story are not in conformity with' the introductory 
verse, and that this version of the story does not fit into the context. 

The story related in Du-Tantri-Tantrai-Tantai differs very 
widely from the above. In Du, the story is the first one in Book 
( tantra ) I, and is related by the jackal Karataka to Davanaka to 
enforce his observation that, since the lion Pingalaka had 
estranged from himself trusty servants like themselves and put 
outsiders in positions of trust, he had nobody but himself to blame 
if he found himself in danger. It is introduced by the verse 
abhyantaragata bahya bahyas cabhyantaram gitah l yair narU 
nidhanam yanti yatha raja Kacadrumah it 1 and is, briefly, as 
follows : — 

“ King Mahadruma had a son named Kacadruma who did not in 
his boyhood cultivate the society of his elders but associated with 
evil-living men and was a slave to the seven kinds of vyasana. 
He became king after his father’s death and through his evil 
ways became estranged from, and lost the services of, the chaplain, 
chamberlain, chancellor of the exchequer, commander of the 
armies, ministers and other loyal and trusted officers and feudato- 
ries. He then bestowed these offices on the rascally crew that 
formerly had been his playmates. The administration became 
every day worse and the people suffered sorely. Seeing this 
state of affairs, Kacadrumah cousin Sirhhabala attacked the 
kingdom. The old servants, friends, soldiers, and frontiersmen 
that had been disgraced by Kacadruma stood aloof ; and many of 
the newly appointed servants ran away and some of them joined 
the enemy. The foolish Kacadruma being thus abandoned by 
all, was easily captured by the enemy. 

The stories in Tantri, Tantrai and Tantai are very similar to 
the above ; but as these versions have joined on the story of The 
Two Parrots ( = Du. 1. 14 ; Pn. 1, 29 ) to this, they all relate that 
King Kacadruma escaped from the enemy, and Tantai, Tantrai 
add further that he recovered his kingdom again from the enemy 
after defeating him with the help of the gold and the well-brought 
up parrot presented to him by the hermit. The name of the king 

1 44 Like King Kacadruma, the men by whom those in the inner circle are 
cast ont, and outsiders taken into the inner oirole, are overtaken by 
destruction ”. 


6 [ Annals B, 0. B. I. ] 
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is given as Gajadruma, Kesadruma and Gardhuma respectively 
in these versions, and Tantri contains, besides, the introductory 
verse ( of Du ? ) in a corrupt form. 

The four versions however all agree in saying ( 1 ) that Kaca- 
druma was a king, ( 2 ) that he dismissed from office trusted 
servants of proved loyalty, and appointed incompetent outsiders 
( unproved persons ) in their place, and (3) that he was abandoned 
by them when, following their maladministration and consequent 
disaffection of the people, the kingdom was attacked by enemies. 
These details, it will be noticed, are quite in conformity with the 
kathasamgraha verse given above,; and it follows hence that the Du 
version of the prose story is original, 1 and that of T-Spl-Pn un- 
original. The redactor of Ur-T 2 ( from which T, Ur-Spl, Spl and 
Pn are derived ), while retaining the kathasamgraha verse, seems to 
have substituted the story of The Blue Jackal ( with the addition 
that the jackal changed his name into Kacadruma ) in place of 
the original prose story ; and since this story was in disaccord 
with the kathasafngraha verse, the redactors of T and Pn seem to 
have altered its fourth pada so as to eliminate all reference to 
King Kacadruma. Even with this alteration, however, the discord 
between the two still persists, as we have seen above *, nothing has 
been ( or can be ) said in the story about loyal servants being dis- 
missed, and the story itself continues to be repugnant to 
the context- 

There seems to be a slight corruption in Du's version of the 
story. As we have seen, this version says only that King Kaca- 
druma fell into the hands of his enemies, but does not say that he 
was killed by them. This, however, is what is said about him in 
the kathasamgraha verse ; and it is hence probable that the original 
prose story conatined a sentence or two that said that he was kill- 
ed by the enemies, and that these sentences have been lost 
in ITr-Du. 


1 As I have pointed out in ZII. 8. 237, the story of King Kacadruma 
seems to be one of the stories that were contained in the original 
Paficatantra. 

2 Regarding Ur-T, see ZII. 7, 31 andEdgerton’s Paficatantra Reconstructed , 
2 , 48 . 
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The introductory verse too of Du seems likewise to be corrupt 
in pSdas ab. As these padas now stand, we have to construe the 
words in the following order : yaih abhyantaragatah bahyah bahyds 
oa abhyantaram gatah te narah yatha rSja Kacadrumo nidhanam 
yayau tatha nidhanam ydnti ; and the words yaih ... gatah do not 
make sense. I am therefore inclined to believe that the Spl 
reading tyaktas ccibhy&ntara yena bahyas cabhyantari-krtah is 
original and that this reading was later corrupted and assumed 
the form it now has in Du. 

There are two other stories in the Pancain whose case too 
the version contained in Du-Tantri-Tantrai-Tantai differs 
widely from that contained in T-SP-Pa-Spl-Pn. One is the story 
of The Ape and Officious Bird ( T. 1. 14 ; SP. 1. 13 ; Sy. ] . 12 ; Ar. 1. 
12 ; Spl. 1. 17 and 4. 12 ; Pn. 1. 25 and 4. 19 ; Du. 3. 5-6 ; Tantri 
12, Tantrai 47, Tantai 1. 11 ) : the T-SP-Pa version of this story 
mentions a glowworm and relates that the irate ape destroyed the 
officious bird, while the Tantri-Tantrai-Tantai version mentions 
no glow-worm and relates that the ape destroyed, not the bird it- 
self, but its nest. 1 

The other is the story of The Avaricious Jackal ( 2.3 in T, SP, 
Spl, Sy, Ar ; 2. 4 in Pn ; Du. 5. 5 ; Tantrai 35 5 Tantai 2. 4 ). The 
T-SP-Spl-Pn-Pa version of this story is as follows : — 

“ A hunter who had killed a deer and was carrying home its 
body, came across and killed a wild boar, and was also killed by 
it. A hungry jackal that happened to pass by the place and saw 
the three carcases, said to himself, * Aha, what luck ! These 
carcases will serve me as food for many days; and for the present 
I shall eat the sinew-cord with which the bow is strung and 
appease my hunger ’. Accordingly he gnawed through the bow- 
string when one end of the bow rebounded, hit the jackal and 
killed him. ” 

The introductory verse of this story reads in T as kartavyah 
eamcayo niiyarri n a tu karyo ‘ ti-samcayah, 1 ati-sarficaya-silo ‘ yam 
dhanusa jambuko hatah and in SP as kartavyah samcayo nityam na 
tu karyo * ti—satncayah 1 pasya sam ca ya-l ubdhena dhanusatma vinasi • 
tah. The SP contains in addition the following akhyana verse 

• Both version* of the story are oontained in Du, Spl and Pn. 
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also : vyddka eka-dinam ijati dvi-dinam mrga-sukarau I bahu-8am- 
cayam etan me sampratam capa-bhaksayam. 

According to the Du-Tantrai-Tantai version of the story 1 the 
three carcases found by the hungry jackal were those of an ele- 
phant ( whp was killed by a hunter ), hunter ( who just after he 
had shot at the elephant, was bitten by a snake and died im- 
mediately thereafter ), and snake ( which was crushed and killed 
accidentally, by the hunter falling upon it ). 

The Tantai has the following kathasamgraha verse : atilcbhavn 
na kattabbam ( Jcuru ? ) lobham pamanato \ alilobhassa dosena jambuko 
dhanuna hato which is in Pali ,and therefore undoubtedly un- 
original, and Du, 2 the following akhyana verse : san-masam tu 
bhaven nagas cdtur-masam tu pannagah i dvi-masam tu naras caiva 
adya bhaksyo dhanur-gunah. 

In the case of these two stories however, there are no means 
of determining which of the two versions, that contained in 
T-SP~Pa-Spl-Pn or that in Du-Tantri-Tantrai-Tantai, is original 
and which later. To judge from the phraseology, the above-cited 
akhyana verse of the SP is without doubt unoriginal. The 
akhyana verse of Du, on the other hand, may perhaps be original, 
in which case it would follow that the Du version of the story is 
original, and the other version, not. 

Both the above stories are contained in the Hitopade&a , which 
in its introduction ( prablavika ), mentions Visnusarman as the 
author of the Panca. and professes to be based on that book of 
his, i. e., on his recension of the Pancatantra. It is therefore of 
interest to note that its version of the story of The Ape and Offi- 
cious Bird ( 3. 1 ), like that of Tantri-Tantrai-Tantai, makes no 
mention of the glow-worm, and relates that the apes destroyed the 
birds’ nests. 

C *>the other hand, its version of the story of The Avaricious 
Jackal ( 1. 6 ) is a mixed version. The beginning of the story 
relates, like the T-SP-Pa-Spl-Pn version, the death of the deer, 
wild boar and hunter. Then it abruptly introduces the snake by 

1 The story does not occur in the Tantri. 

2 Du does not contain any kathS - saihgraha or introductory verse in 
popnectiop with this story. 
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swing that ‘ the snake too was trampled to death by the two 
( i e., the hunter and boar ) mentions that the hungry jackal 
saw four carcases, those of the deer, hunter, boar and snake, 
and has also the following akhyana verse : masam tkam naro yati 
dvau mamu mrga-sukarau I ahir eka-dinam yati adya bhahsyo dhanur- 
gwnah which mentions the snake in p&da c. It is therefore evident 
that the story is made up of elements borrowed from both the 
T-SP-Pa-Spl-Pn version and the Du-Tantrai-Tantai version, 

that is, from the Pancatantra versions of both Visnu§arman’s and 
Vasubliaga's recensions. 

6. THE ORIGINAL FORMS OF SOME 

PANCATANTRA VERSES 

Prof. Hertel has had occasion, in the course of the many books 
and articles that he has published about the Pahcatantra, to 
discuss in a full manner the readings contained in the Eeveral re- 
censions of some typical verses in order to illustrate his state- 
ments and support his conclusions. He has, on such occasions, 
reproduced fully the readings contained in the Mss., pointed out 
their merits and defects, and determined therefrom what the 
original forms of the verses in question must have been, and how 
the corrupt readings must have arisen. In respect of many such 
verses, I agree with Hertel in the conclusions that he has arrived 
at regarding their original forms ; but in respect of many others, 
it has seemed to me, after reading his writings, that the facts set 
forth by him do not always justify the conclusions that he has 
drawn. Similarly, the readings of some verses that are printed 
in the text of Prof. Franklin Edgerton’s Pancatantra Reconstructed 
too, are, it seems to me, not original. And I therefore propose in 
this aitiole to discuss the readings of some of these verses, 1 and to 
determine what their original forms were. 

Besides the material used by Hertel, namely, the different 
readings contained in the Mss. examined by him and reported 
by him in his editions of the several recensions, I have in addi- 
tion made use here of the material contained in Durgasimha’s 
Pahcatantra. Of this Pafica. version and its contents, I have given 
a detailed acc ount in the Zeitschrift fur Indologie und Iranisttk : 

1 See in this connection, regarding the original form of T 2. 45 I = PR. 
8. 87 ], Asia Major, III, 815 ; of T 1. 167 [ = PR. 1. 158 ], JBBRAS. 4 ( 1988 ), 
7; of T 8, 69 I = PR. 3. 57 ], JBBRAS. 5 ( 1929 ), 9 ; and of T 1. 186* p. 43 abora. 
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in 6, 299 f. of that journal, I have reproduced in full all the 
Sanskrit verses that are cited by Durgasimha from the Sanskrit 
original of his version ; and in 7, 13 f. and 8, 229 f. , I have shown 
that his version of the Panca. is, like the majority of the Pafica. 
versions written in Siamese, Laotian, Javanese, Madurese, 
Balinese, etc. and current in Further and Insul- India, derived 
from Vasubhaga’s recension of that book. 

The readings of Du therefore are of particular interest since it is 
derived from a source which is quite different from Visnusarman’s 
recension of the Panca. from which the Sanskrit versions T, SP, 
Spl, Pn, 1 etc. , are all derived ; and on those occasions when these 
Sanskrit versions read a stanza in different ways, the agreement of 
Du in a reading contained in one of them shows conclusively that 
that reading is original. Unfortunately, the great majority of 
the Sanskrit verses in Du are peculiar to this version, and there 
are only about a hundred verses in it that are found in T and 
other Sanskrit versions. 

1. I begin with T 1. 5 ( = PR. 1. 6 ; Du 6 ) which reads 
as follows : 

avyaparesu vyaparam yo narah kartum icchati l 
sa naro nihatah sete kilutpdtiva markatah II 

Padas ab are found without change in SP, N, Spl, Pn, Hit, and 
Du. In c, SP, Spl, Pn and Du have eva instead of narah ; instead of 
nihatah , these four read ntdhanam and T B pralayam , and instead 
of iete all these five have yati . In d, SP, Spl, Pn, Hit, and Du have 
vUnarah instead of markatah . 

This conspectus of readings shows that the original form of 
this verse is : 

avyaparesu vyaparam yo narah kartum icchati \ 
sa eva nidhanafn yati kilotpdtiva vanarah n 
as read by Du, SP, Spl and Pn. Edgerton however gives in his 
PR sa eva nihatah Sete as the original form of pSda c. 

2. T 1. 21 ( = PRs 1. 23 ) reads as follows ; 

apaya-samdar Sana jam vipattim 
upaya-samdar Sana jam ca siddhim I 
' medhavino niti-vidah prayuktam 

purah sphurantim tva dariayanti II 

1 The readings that are reproduced here of these versions are, for tb* 
most part, extracted from Edgerton’s PB. 
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The variant readings are found in c only where, instead of 
°vidah, the SP Mss. have °pada , °patha, °vidhi •, Hit. °vidhi> Spl 
and Pn, ° guya $ instead of prayuktdm, SP has pruyuktdh. 

Hertel has opined ( SP, p. LXVIII ) that the SP reading 
°prayuktah is a corruption and that T's reading of the verse is 
correct and original. He translates the verse as, “ Die Weisen 
zeigen, dass der Misserfolg, welcher eintritt, wenn sich ein 
Nachteil zeigt, und der Erfolg, welcher eintritt, wenn sich ein 
Vorteil zeigt, mit dem der “Fuhrung-” Kundigen verbunden sind 
[ = von ihm abhangen ] und vor diesem gleichsam aufleuchten 
[ = er sieht sie voraus und richtet sich danach ] Edgerton, 
on the other hand, thinks ( PR. 1. 23 ) that the original ( and 
correct ) reading of pada c is medhavino niti-vidhi-prayuktUm 
and translates the verse as, “ The disaster that follows from the 
application of bad plans, and the success that follows from the 
application of good plans, are connected with the principles of 
polity, and shine forth in advance, so to speak, so that the intelli- 
gent can point them out. ” Both these scholars thus agree in 
interpreting prayuktdm as * is connected with ; is bound up with \ 
which is an impossible meaning for that word. 

The fact is, that granting that the reading of the first two 
p&das is correct ( and of this there can be no doubt since the same 
reading is found in all the versions ), the word prayuktdm ( in the 
accusative case ) is wholly out of place in the verse. The correct 
reading in c therefore is not nitividah or niti-vidhi-prayuktam , but 
niti-vidhi-prayuktah as read by the Mss. KT of the SP and indi- 
cated by the Mss. FHODG of the SP and by Hit. ( see SP, p. 
LXVIII ). This word means * those that are appointed to look 
after the donduct of affairs of niti ' and denotes the ministers of 
the king ; and the meaning of the verse is : “ Wise ministers that 
are put in charge of the conduct of affairs of niti , cause to appear, 
as it were, vividly, before one's eyes, the danger which is caused 
by an improper course ( apdya ), and the success which results 
from the proper course ( uvdya ) f \ 

The original and correct reading of the verse is therefore : 
apayasamdar Sana jam vipattim 
upayasamdarianajam ca siddhim \ 
medhavino niti-vidhi-prayuktah 
purah sphurantim iva dariayanti n 
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3. T 1. 37 ( = PR. 1. 37 ) reads as- 

buddhiman anurakto ‘yam ihcbkayam ayam jadaih I 
ih bhrtya-vicarajflo bhrtyair dpuryate nrpah n 

The variants are found in pada b only ; instead of ihcbkayam , 
N has ihottamam, Pn abhakto 'yam, SP abhayo ’yam, and one Ms. of 
T, ito bhayam . Instead of janah , SP has jadah, and Hit. reads the 
pada as ayam sura ito bhayam . 

Hertel ( SP, p. LI ) seems to think that the reading of T is 
correct and original $ so also does Edgerton, who, like Hertel, 
translates padas ab as “ This one is wise, this one faithful, this 
one both, that one foolish This is incorrect; for, there is only 
one ayam in a, and it means, “ This one is clever, devoted The 
word ubhayam too in the above reading refers to two qualities 
( buddhi and anurakti ) which are not mentioned in pada a ; and 
there is thus no doubt that the above reading is incorrect and 
corrupt. The correct reading is ito bhayam as is container! in one 
Ms. of T ( compare also the reading of Hit. given above ); and the 
reading ihobhayam is plainly a corrupt form of this reading. The 
meaning of padas ab, with this reading, is, u This one is clever, 
devoted ; from this one, there is danger ( to be apprehended ) ; this 
one is stupid ” ; compare T 1. 48 ** kim bhaktenasamarthena /dm 
ialdenapakanna \ bhaktam saktam ca mam rajan yathavaj jnatum 
arhasi . The original and correct reading of the verse is therefore. 
buddhiman anurakto ’ yam ito bhayam ayam ja<jah I 
iti bhrtya-vicarajno bhrtyair dpuryate nrpah II 

4. T 1. 30 ( = PR. 1. 30 ; Du 12 ) reads as- 

dantasya vd niskusanena rajan 
karriasya kartduyanaktna vd ’pi \ 
trjjiena kdryam bhavatisvardnam 
kim ahga vag-ghastavatd janena II 

The variants are found in a, d only. In a, instead of vd 
niskusav&na , the SP Mss. have safngharsaruakena or nirgharsa rtakma. 
Hit, Du and N nirgharsamkena , Spl and Pn nislcosariakena ; instead 
of rajan, Spl has nityam. In d, some SP Mss. have aftghri and 
Pn nama instead of ahga ; instead of vag-ghastavatd, SP, N, Hit. 
and Du have vak-panimata, and Pn vakyangavata ; and instead of 
janera, SP t N, Hit, Du, Spl and Pn all have narsya . 
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Regarding the words niskusaria, mskosanaka , nirgharsariaka and 
samgharsanaka , the first two are derived from the root kus with ms, 
signifying ‘ to extract, tear, draw gut ; to husk, to shell ; to injure 
or hurt by tearing ’ , and have therefore nothing to do with the idea 
of tooth-pick. The latter two words are derived from the root 
ghrs with the prefixes nir and sam respectively ; but while the 
word mrgharasariaka is used in the sense of ‘tooth-cleaner, 
dentifrice ' ( see Apte ), the words sainghursartaka is not so used. 
In fact, no instance is met with of the use of this word anywhere 
in any sense whatever. It is clear therefore that nirghar$ayaka is 
the proper word to use in pada a, and that it is the original read- 
ing. This Is shown, besides, by the agreement of Du with 
SP, N and Hit. 

Similarly, the agreement of Du with SP, N and Hit. shows 
that the original reading of pada d is, kim aiiga vak-punimata 
narena. The original form of the verse is thus — 
dantasya nirgharsanakena rdjan 
karmmja kamjuyanakena vat pi \ 
trnena karyain bhavatUvarlinafn 
kim aiiga vak-panimata nareria M 

5. T 1. 54 ( = PR. 1. 55 ; Du 44 ) reads as — 
jambulco hudu-yuddhena vayavi casadhabhutina \ 
dutika tantravayena trayo * narthah svayarn krtah U 

In a, instead of hudu° , SP and Du read mesa°, T B and Pn, 
huda° . In c, SP and Du have tantu° instead of tantra 0 , Spl napiti 
for dutika, and Pn para-kciryeria instead of tantravayena. In d, Spl 
and Pn have dosah instead of ‘ narthah . The agreement of Du and 
SP shows that the original reading of the verse is : 

jambuko mesa-yuddhena vayam casadhabhutina I 
dutika tantuvdyena trayo ‘ narthah svayain krtah M 

6. T 1. 56 ( = PR. 3. 57 ; Du 45 ) reads as — 

cannasya ’ karyasya samudbhavartham 
agamino 1 rlhasya ca sain grahdrt ham l 
amrtha~karya~pratisedhandrtham 
yo mantryate ‘saw paramo hi manirah n 

In a, intead of sannmya , Du reads asunnat, N and SP blrastaeya 
and ose Ms. of it ncutfawa ; instead of 0amudbhavUrtham f B'P and Du 

? t Annala, B, 0. B. I, J 
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read mmuddharariham. In c, SP and N have °pratighdtandrtham 
Instead of °pratisedhandrtham\ and in d, SP, N, Du have yan instead 
of yah* The verse does not occur in Spl and Pn. 

The word asanna 0 in Du ? s reading is used in the rare sense 
( see Apte ) of * which is about to go down ; which is on the point 
of sinking * , that is, ‘ which is on the point of failure ; which is 
about to become hopeless to accomplish ’ ; and this indicates that 
the reading is not due to the caprice of some copyist or redactor, 
but must be the original one of the author himself of the Paiica. 
This view is confirmed by the readings bhrastasya karyasya , 
sannasya karyasya and nastasya karyasya found in other recensions, 
which all appear clearly to be paraphrases of the original reading. 
It seems very likely therefore that the redactors of these versions, 
finding that asanna! 0 in the original was used in a rare sense, 
replaced it by an equivalent word. For the rest, mmuddhardrtham 
is manifestly more appropriated it means 4 for the purpose of lifting 
up * and is correlated with asanna 0 in asanna-karyasya ) thansamvd- 
bhavdrtham ; and the agreement of Du and SP shows that it 
is the original reading. Similarly, the agreement of Du and T 
shows that the original reading in c is °p ratisedhanariham , and 
the agreement of Du with SP and N that the original reading in d 
is yan and not yah. 

The original form of the above verse is therefore ** 
asanna-karyasya samuddhardrtham 
dgdmino l rthasya ca safngrahartham i 
anartha-kdrya-pratiscdhandrtham 
yan mantryate ‘ sau paramo hi mantrah li 

as read by Du. 

7. T 1. 68 ( = PR 1# 69 ; Du 60 ) reads as — 

na so ‘sti puruso rdjndm yo na kamayate sriyam \ 
asakta-bha(jna-n<ava$ fu narendrant pury~upa&at& \\ 

In a, Du has cdsti instead of so Vz, and SP, N, and Hit, lake tor 
rdjnam. Du reads c as asaktah sriyam dnetum , SP as asaktd 
bhagnamdnds tu , Spl as asaktd eva sarvatra , Pn as na saktir ydvad 
anyapr, and Hit. and N as parasya yuvalim ramydm. For d, Hit. and 
N have sdkahksam ne'iSate *tha kjh , and Pn tavat samsevate param. 

The agreement of Du and T shows that rdjnam is the original 
reading la *, and narmdrafa pary^upUsate in d; and in o, the reading 
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asaktah snyam anetum yields a better meaning than the others 
with narendram pary-upasate and seems therefore to be original ; 
compare Pn's reading of cd. Of the two readings casti and so ‘ sh 
in a, there is nothing to show which is original, but the latter 
seems to be the better reading. The original iorm of the verse 
seems therefore to be ; 

na 808 ti puruso rajnafn yo na kd may ate iriyam l 
asaktah sriyam anetum run end rant pary-npdsale ll 

8. T 1. 71 ( = PR 1. 71 ; Du 55 ) reads as — 

yasminn evadhilcam caksur aropayati pdrthivah I 
sute va tat-kuline va sa laksmyd karate manah ll 

In a, Du has hharam for caksur , and Pn, api for eva t Spl reads c 
as akullnah kulino va , Pn ajfiate va , Hit. and N. s ite ’malye ’ py - 
udfmne , and the SP Mss. as ahi o va kulino va and sute va svakuline 
uj. Spl reads d as sa snyo bhajauam narah , SP, sa rajyam abhi - 
kdiiksati , Hit. and N, sa laksmyadriyate ( v. 1. • sriyate ) janah , and 
Du, sva-laksmim karate tadad 

It is obvious that, in a, Du s reading hlidram aropayati is the 
correct one, and that the reading cakur aropayati found in the 
other recensions is a mere senseless combination of words and 
incorrect. 8 

In c, the agreement of Du and T shows that sute vd tat-kuline 
r'a is the original reading. In d, the reading of T does not fit the 
context ; for the verse, according to T, says that the person on 
whom the king places more responsibility than usual captivates 
the mind of LaksmI. What the speaker (Damanaka) wants to 
say is, however not that LaksmI is captivated by such a person, 
but that such person allows his mind to be captivated by LaksmI, 
that is, casts covetous eyes on LaksmI, and is a traitor. Compare 
the sentence ata evUyam dosah vyudasya sarvam mrga-janain 
yasyopary dstha pratibaddha so 1 yam adkunci svamittam abhi * 

1 The reading sa laksmyd harate manah that is printed in ZII. 6, 303 as 
the fourth pada is due to oversight. 

The translations of Hertel ( 41 Axxi wender Kfcnig allzugUtig [ wortlich : 
allzusehr ] sein Auge richtet ” ) and Edgerton ( “ If a king shows too much 
regard for one person ** )of pEdas ab do not oontain the equivalent of the 
words a ropayati and caksur aropayati respectively. 
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vafichati that immediately precedes this verse in T and the corres- 
ponding passages in SP, Spl, Pn, Hit. and Du ; compare also T. 
Ab. 54 : sa tavad drohi. The original reading therefore is not 
sa laksmya karate manah but sa laksmya hriyate manah as is indicat- 
ed by the corrupt readings ( driyate ; sriyate ) of Hit. and N. The 
original form of the verse is thus without doubt- 

yasminn evadhikam blidram dropayati pdrthivdh \ 
mte va tat-kulhw va sa laksmya hriyate manah U 

The meaning of the verse is ♦* “ Whomsoever the king entrusts 
with more responsibility than is usual, whether son or one belong 
ing to his family, his mind is captivated by LaksmI ”. 

9. T. 1. 89 ( = PR. 1. 88 ; Du 89 ) reads as- 

dcaryd nara-patayas ca tulya^sild 
na hy esdm paricifir asii sauhrdarn va I 
su&rusavi ctram api sarncitam pray at rat 
samhuddhd raji iva nasayanti meghdh n 

Outside T, this verse is found in Du only which reads 
pancitam instead of paricitih in b, and sambhrtam instead of sarncitam 
in c. In this latter pada, sambhrtam is decidely the better reading; 
for the word samcita , though it is appropriate to rajas , does not 
suit susrusa as an attribute, while sambhrta, on the other hand, is 
a quite appropriate word to be used with susrusa and with rajah 
also. Compare the passages cited under cirarsambhriam in the 
PW, s. v. bhar . There can be no doubt therefore that sambhrtam 
was the original reading and that sarncitam is a corruption of it. 
In pada b, there is little to choose between the readings paricitam 
and paricitih. The former however balances with the word 
sauhrdarn that follows in the same pada and may therefore be 
original, and the latter secondary. The original form of the verse 
seems therefore to be, 

acarya narapatayas ca iviya-silU 
na hy esavt pancitam asii sauhrdarn va \ 
susrusam dram api sambhrtam prayatnat 
sarnkruddha raja iva na say anti meghdh II 
which is the reading of Du. 

10. T 1. 99 ( = PR. 1. 98 ; Du 97 ) reads as — 
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snigdhair eva hy upakrti-gayair dve$yatam eti ka'scic 
chalhydd anyair apakrti-sataih prilim cvopayali \ 
durgrahyalvan nrpali-manasam nailca-bhavasrayei ndni 
seva-dharmcth parama-gahano yoginam apy a gamy ah M 

In a, for snigdhair eva , the SP. Mss. read citram snigdhair and 
prdjnaih snigdhair, Hit. and N, tijfUxih snigdhair , Spl and Pn, 
bhava-snigdhair ; for hy upakrti-gayair , SP, Spl, Pn, Hit. , and N 
have upakrtam api , and Du, apy upakrtam api ; for eti , Spl has yali ; 
and for kaicit , SP, Spl, Pn, Hit, N and Du have him cit. In b, for 
sathyat , SP, Hit. and N have saksat , and Du, snigdhat ; for apakrti- 
sataih , SP, Spl, Pn, Hit, and Du have apakrtam api , and N, upakrtam 
api ; for prilim evopayatt , Spl reads pritaye copayatt , N, pritim evdpa- 
yati, and Du, pritim evalanoti. In c, for durgrahyatvdf , Spl has 
durgahatvat and Du durgrahyatvam : for °manasam , SP (some Mss. ) 
and Du have vacasdm ; and for naika°, Du has eka°. In d, N has 
gahanam instead of gahano. 

This conspectus of readings shows that the verse reads original- 
ly as •• 

snigdhair eva hy upakrtam apt dvesyatdm eti km cit 
snigdhdd anyair apakrtam api pritim. evdtanoti I 
durgrdhyatvan nrpah-vacasdiy naika-bhavasrayanaiu 
seva-dharmah parama-gahano yoginam apy agamyah M 

11. T 1. 100 ( = PR. 1. 99 ; Du 94 ) reads as — 
git ijtt g u ijn jiicut gu jj ibhava nti 
tc nirgmiani prapya bhavanli dofdh I 
susvctdu-loya-pravahct hi nadyah 
samudram asadya bhavanty apeydh n 

This verse does not occur in Spl and Pn. In a, SP, ( some Mss. ), 
N and Du read gurtiah instead of gum — . In b, some SP Mss. have 
nirgurian for nirguruam. In c, instead of susvadu-tcya-pravaha hi, 
SP has susvddu-toya-prabhava hi and Du susvddu-toyah pravahanti. 

The reading guna bhavanti is, in a, obviously the correct one. 1 
Similarly, in c, the reading of SP is obviously better than that of 
T ( a compound like susvadu-tcya-pravaha with pravaha as the last 

1 For, the suffix cvi ( Pacini 5. 4. 50 and varttika ) is to be added in the 
sense of abhftta-tadbhSva, which is not suited to guni~ in this verse. 
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member is not met with elsewhere ). That of Du, however, seems 
to be still better $ for the word pravahanti in c balances with the 
word bhavanti in d, and the second half of the stanza becomes thus 
similar to the first half with its two balanced verbs. The original 
form of the verse seems to me therefore to be — 

guiia gmiajiicfit giuja bhavanti 
te nirgmiam prapya bhavanti do$ah I 
susvadii-toyfth pravahanti nadyah 
samudram asadya hhavanty apcyah w 

as is read by Du. 

12. T 1. 105 ( = PR. 1. 104 *, Du 93 ) reads as — 

aranya-ruditam krtani sava-iar Irani udvartitam 
slhaJc ‘bjani avaropitam bad I lira —ha nia— ja pa h Jcrtah l 
sva-'puccham avanamitam suciram nsarc varfitaiii 
krta ‘ ndha-mukha-mandana yad abudho janah scvilahw 

Pn reads the last three padas as si hale kamala-ropaijain suciram 
usare var$anam I svapuccham avanamitam badhira-harna-japah krtas 
tad andhamiihha-mandanam yad abudhe jane bhasitani. SP reads 
sthale kawala-ropanam instead of abjam avaropitam in b, satatami nstead 
of suciram in c, and h to ‘ndha-muklxi-darpano in d. Du too reads 
satatam in c ( but one Ms. has however suciram ) and dhrto ‘ndha- 
mukha-darpano in d ( but one Ms. has tad andha-mukha-darpanam ). 

Here, it is obvious that the readings krta * ndha-miikha-mari<}ana 
and tad andha-mukha-mandanam of T and Pn are unsatisfactory, 
and that the word marufana in them is a corruption of the word 
darpana which is found in SP and Du. The holding of a darpava 
or mirror before the face of a blind man is just as useless as the 
whispering of a mantra into the ears of a deaf person or the massag- 
ing of the limbs of a corpse ; for the persons concerned are, in none 
of these cases, aware of the holding of the mirror, etc. *• they do 
not derive the least benefit from it, and these actions are thus 
quite futile. It is otherwise with the mandana or adorning of a 
blind man's face. The mandana of the face, whether of a blind man 
or of one who can see, is by its very nature intended to please or 
attract other persons, and serves that purpose whether the person 
concerned can see or not. It cannot therefore be said to be futile, 
as the holding of a mirror before a blind man’s face undoubtedly is. 
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Darpaya, thus, is clearly the original reading in pada d ; so 
therefore is the word dhrta also. Similarly, in c, suciram is better 
than satafam and seems to be the original reading. 

The original form of the verse is thus what is read by T, with 
dhrto ‘ ndlia-mukha-darpano instead of krta 1 ndha-mukha-mandaria 
in d. 

13. T 1. Ill ( = PR. 1. 110 ) reads as — 

kamala-madhunas tyaktva panam vihaya navolpalam 
prakrli-sulabham gandhoddctmam apasya ca mdlatim I 
scttha-madhukarah Meantime katambusu dantimlm 
sulahham apahdyaivam lokah kate$u mhanyale II 

Pn reads jala-madhukarah klisyantime and sulahham opahayaivafn 
lokah kholesv anurojyate in c and d : and the SP Mss. read anuraj- 
yate , abkirajyate and hi rajyat# in d after svjanam apahayayafn 
lokah khalesu. In b, Pn has prakrli-surahhim instead of ° subha gam, 
and N gandhair ddhyam instead of gandhcddamam. In d, N has 
avahayo yam instead of apahayaivam. 

Her tel has discussed the readings of this verse on SP, p. LXX 
and arrived at the conclusion that the correct and original read- 
ing is sksyanti in c and katesu nihanyate in d. According to him, 
lata in d has the sense of kataka , ‘camp, army, court of a king/ and 
the poet who has used the word in c ( in katambusu ) uses it again 
in d in a different sense : the meaning of d is, “So verlassen 
f auch ] die [ meisten ] Menschen das leicht zu Erlangende, um in 
den Hofen der Fursten getotetzu werden. ” 

All this seems to me to be improbable. It is, in the first place, 
very unlikely that kata = kataka and denotes the court of a king ; 
nor is it true that ‘most men go to the courts of kings * and ‘ are 
killed there. * Padas a, b, c of the verse, it will be seen, form the 
drstanta and pada d, the ddrstanhka ; but while the drstanta speaks 
of bees clinging to the mada-jata of elephants, the ddrstanhka 
speaks of men being killed. That is to say, there is no congruity 
between the drstanta and the d first until ca, which shows that T's 
reading of the verse is not original ( as PJertel opines), but con- 
tains corruptions. 

It is the opinion of Edgerton (PR. 2, 107 f. ) that liisyanti is the 
correct reading in o, and kattsu hi rajyate in d ; but kata is here 
regarded by him as the Prakrit form of krta * the beet throw of 
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dice ’ and pada d, according to him, means* “ Foolish and greedy 
men renounce safe and sure good fortune to pursue the alluring 
but allusive ‘ easy money ' that luck in gambling would bring. ” 

That the word kata is used by the author in d in the sense of 
‘ the best throw of dice * seems to me to be very unlikely; and even 
if it were, it is not correct to interpret it as 1 luck in gambling. * 
Nor, considering that money won in gambling is ‘easy money/ is 
there any contrast between mlabham and kata. Moreover, in 
Edgerton's reading too there is no congruity between the verb 
klisyanti in the drstavfa and jajyate in the darst antiha ; and it be- 
comes plain that this reading also is corrupt. 

The correct and original reading is therefore without doubt 
jada° in b, sltsyanti in c and sujanam and khalesv anurajyate in d ; 
and the meaning Gf d is, “ The ( foolish ) world thus turns away 
from good people and attaches itself to rogues ” , in the same way 
as the foolish bees, turning away from the lotus, blue-lotus and 
malatl, attach themselves to the mada-jala of the elephants. It will 
be noted that, with this reading, there is perfect congruity between 
the drstdnta and darstantika. 

14. T 1. 120 ( = PR. 1. 119 ; Du 102 ) reads as — 
mnhnu'i salilena khanyamaiifiny 
a pah syanli giver api slhalimi \ 
upa japa-krtot lya in a is lit tajjnaih 
kimu criamsi wrdfuii mmiavanam n 

In a, Du has bhedyamdnuni for khanyammmm ; in b, Pn has 
avap u syant i instead of apakrsyanti. Pn reads c as upajupa—vi da hi 
ca karna-japaih, and Du as up ijdpaka-karnajdpakaughaih. 

The reading khanyamamandm in a is unsatisfactory; for though 
it can be used appropriately with giri-sthalani, it is not appropri- 
ate in connection with manaia-celamsi. The word bhtdyamanuni, 
on the other hand is apposite in connection with giri-sthalani and 
with manava-cetamsi also. Compare T 1. 129 ; bhivatti samyak 
prahito bhedah sthirawrmatin api \ bhudharan samhata-sdan mahan 
iva rayo ‘ mbhasam . This verse is in fact a paraphrase of the above 
verse ( T 1. 120 ), and maii here = cetas. 

In b, the word avapusyanti found in Pn has no sense, and is 
clearly ft corruption of apalj^yand which 1 b found in T and Du. 
I*d f T 'i reading mean* 'by those who know; how to whiepe* 
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in ears and have made efforts to whisper into ears , 9 Pn’s reading, 

4 by whispered insinuations of those who are clever in whispering 
such insinuations, ’ and Du’s, 4 by crowds of tale-bearers and 
slanderers ' . This last is plainly the beet of the three ; and the 
original form of the verse is thus the reading found in Du. 

15. T 1. 125 ( = PR. 1. 124 ; Du 120 reads as — 

satror dkrandam ajhdtvd v air am arahhate hi yah I 
sa pardbhavam flpnoti samudra iva (itibhdt u 

Pn, Spl and Du read a as satror balam avijUaya , and SP, N have 
vikramam instead of akrandam. In b, instead of arahhate, N has 
akramate , and Du and one Ms. of SP, acarate ; and instead of hi , SP, 
Spl, Pn and Du have tu . In d, SP, Du have tittibhat instead of 
txtibhat , and Spl, Pn read the pada as samudras tittibhad iva . 

This conspectus of readings shows that the original form of 
the verse is that found in Du. 

16. T 1. 136 ( = PR. 1. 130 ; Du 131 ) reads as — 

Mr y any uttama-danda-sahasa-phalany aydsa-sadhyani ye 
pritya samiamayanti niti-kuialdh samnaiva te mantrindh I 
nissaralpa-pbalani ye tv avidhina vdhchanti dandodyamais 
tefaip durnaya-cefl itair narapater dropyate iris tulam \\ 

In a , instead of °phalani , Du has °matjdni , in b, instead of 
pritya, Spl has buddhya, and instead of samsamayanti Du has 
samnamayanti ; in c, for dandodyamais, Du has dan<}adhumas ; and 
Du has durpaya 0 in d, ( with cerebral ri ) for dumaya. 

Du^s reading dartiddhamas , in c does not fit into the context 
and is clearly a corruption of the original reading dapdodyamaih. 
Equally clearly is T 's reading samsamayanti a corruption of the 
original reading samnamayanti. The root sam + sam, in the causative, 
means 4 to extinguish, to still, to allay, to appease, etc.; beschwichlr 
gen , aufloschen, beruhigen ; and the expression kdryani samsamayanti 
4 they extinguish, allay or appease the affairs 9 does not make 
much sense. The root sam+nam , on the other hand, means, in the 
causative, 4 to set right, to bring about, to effect ; zurechtbnngen , 
zuwegebringen 9 and the expression karyuyi samnamayanti they 
6 [ Annals, B. 0. E. I.J 
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accomplish the tasks ’ fits well into the context of the verse. The 
original form of the verse is thus • 

hlrytlny uttama-dayda-sahasa-phaldny fiyflsa-sfidhydni ye 
prityft samnamayantt nili-kutalah scmmaiva temantriyah it 
nissanilpa-phalani ye Iv avidhinft vdhchanli daydodyamais 
tefdm dnrnaya-ceftitair narapater dropyatc sris lulam U 

17. T 2. 90 ( = PR. 2. 55 ) reads as — 

net svctlpam apy avyavcisaya-bhiroh 
karoti vijhana-vidhir gun aril hi I 
andhasya kith hasla-tala-slhilo ( pi 
nivarlayaty andhyam iha pradipah \\ 

Pn, Hit, and SP all read adhyavasaya 0 in a instead of avyavasaya 0 , 
and artham instead of andhyam in d. Further, in d, instead of 
nivartayati , Pn has nwartayet , Hit. prakasayati , and the SP Mss. 
nidarsayati f sariidarsayati ; one Ms. has nirvatiyati with tlya however 
deleted by the writer. 

It is the opinion of Hertel ( SP. p. LXIV ) that avyavasaya- 
bhiroh * unentschlossen and furchtsam 7 is decidedly better than 
adhyavasdya-bhiroh ‘ ein sich vor einem festen Entschlusse 
Furchtender and that Pn’s understanding of nivartayati in the 
sense of* verschafft 7 and of artham nivartayati as * causes a thing 
to disappear * is incongruous with pad a b which speaks of the 
aocruing of an advantage ( guyam Icaroti ), which the removal of 
blindness undoubtedly is. 

This is wrong. As observed by Hertel himself ( I. E. ) dhya in 
Sarada Mss. is very similar to vya ( compare for instance the 
reading avyavasaya 0 of the Mss. R and p in T 3. 127 instead of 
adhyavasayabhtrubhih ) ; and the agreement among Pn, Hit, and SP 
shows beyond doubt that adhyavasaya 0 is the original reading in 
a, and also artham in d. Adhyavasdya-bhiru does not mean 4 ein 
sich vor einem festen Entschlusse Furchtender 1 asHertel believes, 
or * one who is afraid to be resolute * as Ed&erton translates, but 
4 one who is afraid of exertion ; one who draws back from the idea 
of exerting himself ? an alasa 9 ; and the meaning of the first half- 
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verse is “ The acquisition of knowledge does not confer even the 
slightest benefit on one who shrinks from exertion ” . This verse 
forms part of a harangue which the tortoise Manthara(ka) 
addresses to the mouse Hiranya( ka ) on the desirability of one’s 
putting forth one’s exertion, and the whole context shows that 
this verse, like the preceding 1 and following 2 verses, is concerned 
with the extolling of udyoga, kriya or vyavasiiya, 1 industry ’, and 
the decrying of the opposite = firm resolves and fear have nothing 
to do here. 

In d, Edgerton prints nivartayaty artham as the original reading 
and understands it to mean ‘does good’. It is, however, doubt- 
ful if ni-vartay signifes ‘to accomplish’, and 1 am inclined to 
believe that the original reading is nirvarlayah ( cp. in this 
connection the reading virvattyati of the Sp Ms. referred to above). 
The meaning of the second half-verse is, “ what purpose, now, 
does a lamp, even when held in the hand, serve to a blind person ?’ 

The original form of the verse seems thus to have been 

na svalpam apy adhyavasaya-bhiroh 
karoti vijhdna-vidhir gnnam hi I 
andhasya hint hasla-tala-sthilo 'pi 
nirvartayaty artham iha pradipah II 

18. T 3. 1 ( = PR. 3. 1 ; Du 154 ) reads as- 

na visvasel pu rva-parajitasya 
satrosca mitratvam updgatasya l 
dagdham guhatii pasyala gbuka-paritdm 
kaka-pramtcna hut&sanena II 

In a, instead of 0 pardjitasya, SP, Sp],Pn, and Du have “virodhi 
tasya, and N, 9 virodhttesu. In b, SP has tu and Du ( and one Ms. 


1 hast r any adhityapi bhavanti murkha 
yas tu kriyavan puruqah $a vidvan I 
ulldghayaty aturam auqadham hi 

kim nama-mdtreiia bhavaty arogah n ( T ; p. 87, 1 ff. ) 

2 tad bhadra nityam udyoga-parena bhavitavyam \ 
na daivam iti samcintya tyajed udyogam atmanah \ 
anudyogena has tailaW tilebhyah pr upturn icchati || 
udyuktdnQm hy Uyanti dhana-bhoga iti \ ( T ; p. 87, 22 ff. ) 
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of SP) hi for ca ; N reads the pSda as dviqatsu mitratvam upagaUsm. 
In c, SP has dagdhan grhan for dagdham guham, and SP, Spl and 
Du, paiya uluka-purriam for patyata ghuka-puryum ; in d, N has 
kakopanitena. 

This conspectus of readings shows that the original form of 
the verse is that found in Du. 

19. T 3. 70 ( = PR. 3. 58 ; Du 179 ) reads as- 

an&rambhas tu karyiindi'n prathamam buddhi-hksanam \ 
a rabdhasya ntagamanam dvitivam buddhi-laksaijam II 

In a, Pn has hi for tu, and SP and Du manusyanam for tu 
karyan&m. In c, for ardbdhasya, SP has arambhaeya, and Du, Pn 
and one Ms. of T have prarabdhasya. This conspeotus of readings 
shows that the original form of the verse is that which is found 
in Du. 

20. T 3. 73 ( = PR. 3. 60 ; Du 186 ) readG as- 

hinah satrur nihantavyo ydvan na balav&n bhavet I 
sarhjata-bala-paurufyah pascdd bhavati durjayah II 

In a, SP, N, and T read hina- instead of hinah. In o, instead 
of e bala-paurusyah, some Mss. of SP have °bala-pakms ca, Pn, °pau- 
rusarbalah, and Du * bala-pauskalyah . The original form of the 
verse is therefore that found in Du. 1 

21. T 3. 92 ( = PR. 3. 78 ; Du 195 ) reads as - 

varam agnau pradipie tu prapatah punya-karmanam I 
na cari-jana-samsargo muhfirtam api sevitah ll 

This is the reading of Pn also. Du however reads p&da b as 
pranandm parivarjanam, and °samsarge and sevanam in c and d. 

It is obvious that Du’s reading of cd is inferior to that of T and 
Pn. His reading of b, on the other hand, seems to be better ; for I 
see no point in the use of the word puyya-karmayam, as the as- 
sociation with enemies, even for a short time, causes poignant 
distress to all people, to those who have good karman as also to 

1 For sanijUta-bala-paufkalyah = saihjata-bahu-balah or atyantaih 
balavUn. saihjata-bala-pavruiyah, on the other hand, signifies • grown strong 
and valiant * . 
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others. It seems to me therefore that Du's reading of pada b, 
which is the better one, is original, and that the verse thus 
originally read as •* 

varam agnail pradipte lu prdnanam parivarjanam I 
na car i-j anas athsa rgo muhurtam api scvitah ll 

22. T 3. 107 ( = PR 3. 73 ; Du 200 ) reads as - 

skandhendpi vahcc chatrum kalani asadya buddhinuln l 
vahata krfna-sarpena manduka vinipatitah II 

In a, SP, Hit. read sat run instead of satrum ; in b, SP has 
karyam instead of kalam and Du reads the pada as karya-sadhana- 
buddhiman . In c, SP, N, Pn have mahata instead of vahata, and 
Hit. reads the pada as yathd vrddhena sarpena. Pada d is read by 
Pn as marttfuka bahavo halah and by Du as manduku vinipatitah. 

The agreement of T and Du shows that, in a, the original read- 
ing is satrum ( singular ) and not satrun ; and it follows hence 
that, in d too, the original reading is manepuko vinipatitah (singular)* 
and not manduka vinipatitah ( plural ). The Du reading mandukah 
is moreover supported by Du 197 • vahed amilram ( singular ) 
skandhena and Du 199 : kirn na jandmy aham bhadre yada badhnami 
darduram ( singular )• In b, the readings kalam asadya and karyam 
asadya seem to be both corrupt ; for we do not meet elsewhere 
with any instance of the words kala and kdrya being used with 
the root Utaday. The compound karya-sadhana-buddhiman on the 
other hand seems to be unexceptionable ; and the original foim of 
the verse seems therefore to be that found in Du. 

23. T 3. 121 ( = PR. 3. 103 ; Du iv ) reads as - 

ko ‘hath kau de&a-kalau sama-vi$ama-gunah he nayah kc sahayah 
ka saktih ko * bhyupdyo h i ta-karana-vid ha a ka ca me daiva-sampat i 
sampatteh ko ‘nubandhah pratihaia-vacanasyoltaram kith na me syad 
ity evath kdrya-siddhav avahala-manaso navahasyd bhavanti n 

1 It must be noted however that the sentences tad rajan yatha Manda- 
viqena manduku nihatali \ ( T, p. 141, Ab. 252 ; ), tad rajan yatha tena manduka 
bhak^itah ( SP.p. 53, 1. 1149 ), rajan yathU Mandavi$ena budihibalena man - 
ffiku nihatftb ( Pn. p. 225 ) in T, SP, Pn lend support to their reading of the 
plural form ma^akah in d. 
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In a, SP, N, and Du have dvisah instead of nayah , In b, after 
dbhyupayah, SP has phalam api jca kiyat kidrsi daiva 0 , Du katham 
api ca kiyat kidrsi daiva 3 , and N kulam api ca kiyat kidrsa daiva 0 . 
In c, for sampatteh , SP, N, Du have sampattau , and for kirn na , Du 
has kim nu , and SP, N kim ca. In d, instead of avahatd °, SP, N have 
avahita 0 , and Du vyavasila 0 ; insteai of navahdsya bhavanti , SP, N 
have navabidunti santah , and Du nopakasyam prayanti . 

This conspectus of readings shows that the original form of 
the first three p&das is : 

ko ‘ ham kau dda-kalau sama-vifama-guyab he dvisah ke sahdyah 

kd saklih ko ‘ hhyupdyah phalam api ca kiyat kidrsi daiva-sampat I 

sampattau ko e nuhandhab pralihata-vacanasyottaram kim nu me syad 

The fourth pada, probably read originally as ity evam karya- 
stddhav avahita-manaso napahasyd bhavanti. 

24. T 3. 125 ( = PR. 1. 3 ) reads as — 

tydgini sure vidafi rnatimati ca guyo guni-bhavati I 
gim avati dhanam dhanac chrih hi maty ajha lato rajyam U 

Pn reads vidusi ca in a, samsarga-rucir jano guyi-bhavati as b. 
The SP. Mss. read b differently as svajanah mda vasaty eva, 
vastai janah sujano guni-bhavati, vasati janah sa jano guni-bhavati t 
vasati janah sa cajano guyi bhavati , etc. The last-mentioned read- 
ing is found in eight Mss. ( witli some imperfections ) and may 
therefore be taken as the reading of SP. Pada d reads as tato 
jnanam tato rajyan in some SP Mss. and as tato vijayas tato 
rajyam in some others. 

This reading of pada d is incongruous with what precedes it in 
c ; for there is no connection between irih and jhanarn or vijaysh ; 
and it is therefore plain that this reading is corrupt, and that 
the reading of T-Fn, which is logical, is original. Similarly, 
T’s reading of a, c too is original as shown by the agreement 
of SP. 

Hertel emends padas a, b and reads them as tyUgini iure vidya 
vidusi rnatimati ca guyo guyi-bhavati. “ With this emendation,” con- 
tends Hertel ( SP, p. XLIV et seq. ), “ we have in T; generous and 
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valiant person who is learned and sagacious ; through sagacity, 
( the other ) virtues first bedome such ; through these virtues he 
gains wealth, through wealth, pomp and splendour, through pomp 
and splendour, authority, and through this, kingdom. This order, is 
more logical than that contained in SP’s and Pn's readings of the 
verse, and shows that the above reading is original. ” 

As pointed out by Edgerton, however, (PR. 2, 98), this emenda- 
tion is a ‘Schlimmbesserung’ as it is in disaccord with the prose 
sentence tat. tyaga-buddhi-iaurya-sampannasya rajyam Hi that 
precedes it in T ; and there is thu§ no doubt that it is not the 
original reading. The sequence of ideas in the SP reading 1 * * * of 
the verse is : liberal, valiant and sagacious person ; because of 
these qualities, people gather round him ; through association 
with them, he becomes virtuous, that is, acquires all kinds of 
virtues; virtues lead to wealth, and wealth to splendour and 
glory; splendour and glory bring power, and power kingship. 
This sequence of ideas, it will be seen, is more logical than that 
contained in Hertel’s reading of the verse. 

There is however a defect in it : for it is not association with 
people generally, that is, with people indiscriminately, that makes 
one virtuous, but association with good, i. e. , virtuous, people 
that does so. This idea is a commonplace one in Sanskrit litera- 
ture ; compare Pn. 1 . 415 : labhate purusas tarns tan guya-dosan 
sadhv-asadhu-samparkat and ibid. 1. 417 : sarnsargaja dosa-guna 
bhavanli and the story introduced by this verse ; compare also the 
section on sal-samgati-prasamsd in Subhasitaratnabhaydagara. If 
then one bears this in mind and also takes note of the fact that the 
words sujanah ( sva janah 8 ), vasati, guni bhavati occur in the various 
readings of pada b contained in the different SP. Mss. , the con- 
clusion seems irresistible that the original read vasati sujanah in b 
instead of vasati janah.. Probably, pada b read in the original as 


1 In the SP reading of pBda b ( vasati janah sa ca jano guni bhavati ), 

the first janah refers to the people that gather round the liberal, valiant and 

sagacious person; the seoond janah however refers to this person himself. 

8 This is another form of sujanah ; see my Vedic Studies, 1. 41 ff. 
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vasati sujanah sa jano guni hhavati. The meaning of the verse 
with this reading is, “ Good people gather round a person who is 
liberal, valiant, and sagacious ; this person then becomes virtuous 
( through association with these good people ) ; to the virtuous 
person comes wealth ; wealth leads to splendour and glory, 
splendour and glory to power, and to kingship. ” 

I consider then that the reading 

tyagini sure vidup vasati sujanah sa jano 1 guni hhavati \ 
ginjavati dhanam dhanac chrth irimaty ajha tato raj yam \\ 

is original so far as pad as a, c, d are concerned, and that this 
reading of b is, if not original, at least very near to it. 

25. T 4. 13 ( = PR. 4. 15 ; Du 204 ) reads as — 

dhannam artham ca kamam ca tritayam yo c bhi-vanchaU \ 
so r rikta-panih pasyeta brahmanam nrpatim striyam It 

Pada c is read by the SP Mss. as na pasyed rikta-pariir gam , na 
gacched rikta-panir gam , na pasyed rikta-panis tu , etc., and by Du as 
rikta-pinir na ga^chet tu. Pada d is read by Du as gurum narapatini 
8triyam y and by the SP Mss. as brahmanam nrpatim ntriyam , gurum 
bhumipatim striyam , brahmanam dawatam striyam and stri-nrpa- 
brahmayun bhuvi. 

The agreement of SP and Du shows that T ? s reading of padas 
a, b is original. Regarding d, the reading gurum f it seems to me, 
is decidedly better tham T’s reading brahmanam . For, the guru is 
the proper person to turn to, and not a Brahmana or Brahmanas 
in general, when one wants to be advised with regard to dharma ; 
and he may be said to be the dispenser of dharma , in the same 
way as a king is of artha, and women of lama . And since Du's 
reading gurum is supported by a SP Ms. also, there seems to 
be no doubt that it is original. 


1 It would obviate all misunderstanding if, instead of janah , we had a 
word like narah. But the Mss. show no trace of such a reading. 
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In p&da o, too, similarly, Du’s reading na gacchet is better than 
the readings na paiyeta and na paiyet of T and SP; for, both these 
versions refer to the act of gamana or going with a present held 
in the hand. Compare SP, p. 56, 1. 1595 : lad grhitva gamanam 
ucitam I uktarh oa I dharmam artham ca hamam ca ... T, p. 151, 1. 20: 
tad aham ahrdayah tarn tatra gatva kansyamiti tatha ca \ krtarthasya 
iobhanam tvaj-jayasakasa-gamanam \ uktam ca \ dharmam artham 

ca kamafn ca This is the case in Du also where it is said, “ For, 

is it not said : dharmam artham ca kamam ca ... ? They say that 
one should not go ( i. e. , visit ) even to ordinary relations with 
empty hands ; and moreover, how is it possible to go to a sick 
woman without medicines ? ” The reading na gacchet is moreover 
found in a SP Ms. also ; and this indicates that it is original. The 
original form of the verse is thus what is found in Du. 1 

26. SP 3. 63 ( = Pn. 3. 211 ; Du 127 ) reads as — 

durmantrincnn kam upaydnti na nili-dosah 
samtiipayanti ham apalhya-bhujam na rogah \ 
ham srir na darpayati ham na nihanti mrtyuh 
huh strl-gata na visayah paritapayanti M 

The only difference in reading is found in pada d where Pn 
has wikrtUh and Du strt-krtah instead of stri-gatah. These read- 
ings show that 8tri~krtah is original, and that hence the original 
form of the verse is that contained in Du. 

27. Pn 3* 35 ( = Du. 196 ) reads as — 

yad apasarati me$ah hdranam tat prahartum 
mfga-patir ati-hopat samhucaty utpatisriuh I 
brdaya-n ihita-va i rci grid ha-mantra-pracardh 
kirn apt vigartayanio buddhiniantah sahanle II 

Du has apt kopat instead of ati-kcpat in b, and nitimantah 
instead of buddhimantah in d. In Pn, the verse is preceded by 
the sentence aparam kdrya-karanapeksaya ’pasaranani kriyata iti nu 
iih whioh shows that Du*s reading nitimantah is justified and origi- 
nal. Similarly, Du’s reading api kopat too in b seems clearly to 

1 The word tu too is found in o in two SP Mss. 

• l Annals, B. 0. R. 1. 1 
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be better than that of Pd. Tne original form of the verse is henoe 
that found in Du. 

28. Pn 3. 48 ( = Du 167 ) reads as — 

asahayah samartho 1 pi tejasvy api karoti ktm I 
nivate patito vahnih svayam evopasamyati \\ 

Du reads padas bed as tejasvi kim kansyati nivala-patito vahnih 
svayam eva prasamyati. 

The reading svayam eva prasamyati in d is found in four Mss. 
of Pn, and there is thus no doubt that this is the original reading. 
In padas be, there is nothing to point out which is the original 
reading ; but nivate patuah seems to be better than nivata-patitah. 
and api seems to be unnecessary after tejasvi in b. The original 
form of the verse seems therefore to be : 

asahayah samartho ’pi tejasvi kim karisyati l 
nivate patito vahnih svayam eva prasamyati n 



SAMANTABHADRA’S DATE AND DR. PATHAK 


BY 

Pandit Jugalkishore Mukhtar 

“ In the course of my studies I have found that the time has 
now arrived for the revision of what one may call the ‘ oanons of 
research. ’ What is in my mind will be made clear by means of 
an example. It has been found that Vatsyayana in his Nyaya- 
bhasya criticises the nihilistic doctrine. From this the learned 
scholars have deduced that this writer lived after Nagarjuna 
whose work happens to be the oldest exponent of that doctrine 
that we oan find at present. Is this a valid deduction ? 
Is it not possible that other writers might have dealt with the 
subject before N agar juna ? Are not traces of the doctrine found 
in the teachings of the great Buddha himself ? At best the said 
inference could be regarded as mere presumption- and a very 
doubtful presumption at that. ’ ’ — Mm. Dr. Ganganatha Jha. 1 

In his paper, ‘ On the Date of Samantabhadra ’ contributed 
to the Annals of the B. O. R. I. ( Vol. XI, ii, pp. 149-54 ) Dr. K. B. 
Pathak, B. A., Ph. D. has attempted to prove that Samantabhadra 
belonged to the first half of the eighth century A. C. The tradi- 
tional view among the Jainas is that Samantabhadra flourished 
in the second century A. C., and this view has been upheld by 
some modern scholars also. When I read through Dr. Pathak 's 
paper which was so kindly brought to my notice by my friend Pt. 
Nathuram Premi of Bomay, I found it to be a scrappy patchwork 
of mis-understood or rather half understood faots, and ultimately 
after a close scrutiny of his evidences I was convinced that his 
conclusion was not correct and reasonable. And hence with a 
view to dear the misunderstanding created by Dr. Pathak’s paper 
and to plaoe the facts in their proper light I am writing this 
artiole. 


* See his Presidential .Address at the Third All-India Oriental Oonferenoe 

Madras, 1924. 
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Dr. Pathak’s Evidences 

It is easy to fix the date of Samantabhadra if we oarefuly 
study his Yuktyanusasana and his Aptamlmamsa ’ — with this 
introductory remark he gives his evidences which might be 
serially summarised thus — 

I — Samantabhadra, in the following verse of his Yuktyfinu- 
6isana, attacks the well-known definition of perception given 
by Dharmakirti in the Nyayabindu. Samantabhadra 's verse 
runs thus — 



« 

w are q ft ft fft ! rvtpj; n ^ 11 ’ 

II — In the Aptamlmamsa, verse 80, Samantabhadra Bays that 
Dharmakirti contradicts himself when he says — 

-smrorftftsnr 

III — In the Aptamlmamsa, verse 106, Samantabhadra attacks the 
trtlaksana-hetu of Dharmakirti. For these three reasons it is dear 
that Samantabhadra comes after Dharmakirti. 

IV — Bhartrhari puts forth the doctrine of sabdadvaita in this 
manner— 

“ H BTsi%T VfVdi 5Tr% v: I 

sr srarfttN *rr ft srfbawftnft II ” 

This very doctrine of Bhartrhani has been severely oriticised 
by the Svetambara author Haribhadrasuri in his Anekanta-iaya- 
pataka, where he quotes Samantabhadra, whom he balls 
vcidi-mukhya — 

* vifcr bfrcwr? ^ ST3?r*ffSa: , srrarqfTT %s?arTfca; ffurit 

srfJTCTT I ggr p fin£ * Tf 5 Tft TN aw ^ *nftgw.- 

^narr?NT n » 

qftsm 5T ^frrtssrsr Wft ii 
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h w n r g mdt *t infant i 

gra y er tti: smrtTimqg u tr?nn$ i ’ 

It is thus dear that the doctrine of Sabdadvaita is positively 
wrong in the opinion of Samantabhadra. Comparing Samanta- 
bhadra’s words, ‘ na ca ayat pratyayo lake ’ etc. with Bhartrhari’s 
words ‘ na so'ati pratyayo loke ' etc., it is found that Samantabhadra 
refutes Bhartrbari’s opinion as nearly as possible in the latter’s 
own words. It was peculiar with mediaeval authors to quote as 
nearly as possible the very words of persons whose opinions they 
wished to refute. ( Here Dr. Pathak adds some illustrations. ) 
Therefore Samantabhadra is later than Bhartrhari. 

V — Laksmldhara, the pupil of Samantabhadra, in his Ekanta- 
khandana says — 

Hjrsrm 3d%f%rirnvrr^j^. i frfrp i 

fa&nm fir&st i 

^JTvT^TST^T yWefcl-rWIVHfa/fl II 

%5#TT gll%4 I 

From tliis passage of Ekanta-khandana it is clear that Pujya- 
pada lived prior to Samantabhadra. And the sutra, — -yggd 
* *TO®fWfW ’ V, 4, 168, found in the Jainendra-Vyakarana of 
Pujyapada, whtge Samantabhadra ’s name is referred to, is an 
interpolation, since Jaina Sakat&yana who has copied many 
sutras from Jainendra is content to use the word va instead of 
mentioning Samantabhadra’s name. 

VI — In EkSnta-khandana Laksmldhara quotes a verse of Bhat* 
tacftrya thus — 

ymfrns i w h four; tNhrfmfror i 
ft g 5T getT: »wH%*H fff: II 

—yf?t Mgivf i n T- ( n^TTft ) 

This BhattScarya is Kumarila himself as it is clear from the 
following quotations— 
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wtrr arwt i 

<t$3vtnfr a ’ i 

ugraw: 

uutenmsff&i r srsnfo i 
3T*w sswww % rto r far r%r; ’ ii ffir i 

- r£*3trrjts 

Since Laksmldhara, the pupil of Samantabhadra, quotes Ruma- 
nia, it is not possible that Samantabhadra might have flourished 
long before Kumarila but both of them might have been contempora- 
ries or Samantabhadra flourished a little earlier than Kumarila. 

VII — In my paper entitled * The Position of Kumarila in 
Digambara Jaina Literature ’ I have proved that Apta-mlmamsfi 
of Samantabhadra and its first commentary called Astasatl of 
Akalanka are severely criticised by Kumarila and defended 
by Akalahka’s two junior contemporaries, Vidyananda Patra- 
kesari and Prabhacandra. Akalahkadeva flourished during 
the reign of Rastrakuta King Sahasatuhga-dantidurga, and 
Prabhacandra lived on into the reign of Amoghavarsa I, as 
he quotes Atm&nusasana of Gunabhadra. The literary activi- 
ties of Akalanka and his critic Kumarila must be placed in the 
latter half of the eighth century. And since Samantabhadra refutes 
the opinions of Dharmakirti and Bhartrhari and his pupil Laksml- 
dhara quotes Kumarila we are forced to assign Samantabhadra 
to the first half of the eighth century. 

Scrutiny of Dr. Pathak’s Evidence? 

None of the three evidences to show that Samantabhadra is 
later than Dharmakirti is satisfactory. 

( I ) The conclusion deduoed from the first evidence is not 
guaranteed by the quotation from Yuktyanusasana since in that 
verse of Samantabhadra neither the name of Dharmakirti, nor 
that of his work NySyabindu is mentioned '• nor is quoted there 
the definition of perception which, according do Dharmakirti, 
runs thus — 
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If it is argued that the word akalpaka, used by Samantabhadra, 
is indicative of the words nirvikalpaka and kalpanapo^ha and that 
it has been used with Dharmaklrti’s definition of pratyaksa in 
view, it is necessary to prove first that Dharmaklrti was the first 
author to qualify pratyaksa with words like akalpaka, nirvikalpaka 
or kalpanapodha and none else before him has used such adjec- 
tives. But it is not proved at all nor can it be. DihnSga, 1 * * the 
great Buddhist logician that flourished during 345-415 A. c. and 
thus who is earlier than Dharmaklrti has composed many works 
on logic such as Pramana-samuccaya. He has used the word 
Icalpanapo(}ha in his definition of perception which runs thus — 

1 srer$r frrMq i qteq 8 * 1 


The Br&hmanic logician Udyotakara quotes this definition in 
his Nyaya-vartika and severely criticises DinnSga’s view about 
perception. Dharmaklrti attacks Udyotakara and that Udyotakara 
flourished before Dharmaklrti is accepted by Dr. Pathak himself 
in his paper ‘ Bhartrhari and Kumarila ' . 8 Further Dr. Pathak 
himself has pointed out 4 that the following verse, quoted with the 
introductory remark tatha coktam by Akalahka in RajavSrtika, 
belongs to Dinnaga — 



I 


Thus it is clear that Dharmaklrti is not the only author to 
qualify the definition of pratyaksa with the word kalpariapodha. If 
Dharmaklrti were to be taken as the first author to set that adjec- 
tive in vogue, then even Dinnaga will have to be put later than 
Dharmaklrti — that position is hardly acceptable to Dr. Pathak, 
nor is it historically justified since Dharmaklrti is the author of a 
vartika on the Pramana-samuccaya of Dinnaga. In faot Dharma- 


1 Vide Introduction to Tattvasarhgraha No. XXX, GOS. 

8 This sentenoe is found both in PramSga-samuccaya and NySyapravosa, 
and VSoaspStimisra in his NySyavSrtika-fikS quotes this definition as that 
of DihnSga. 

* J. B. B. R. ▲. S. Vol. XVIII, p. m. 

4 Annals of B. 0. R. I. Vol. XI, p. 157. 
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klrti 1 made further improvement in Logic after Dinnaga, as it has 
been eloquently deolared by I-tsing who travelled in India during 
671-695. He merely improved on DinnSga’s definition by adding 
the word abhranta. But no such word as abhranta or any prototype 
of it is used by Samantabhadra and hence it cannot be said that 
Samantabhadra had Dharmakirti’s definition of perception in view. 
Samantabhadra’s attack on the definition of perception as nirvi- 
kalpaka can be extended to the view of Dharmaklrti only because 
he too was one of those who had adopted that definition. And it i 6 
just natural, in view of the popularity and fame of Dharmaklrti, 
that all authors who came after him had prominently before their 
mind’s eye the definition of Dharmaklrti. So Vidyananda, who has 
been wrongly identified with Patrakesari by Dr. Pathak, quotes in 
his commentary® on that verse ( viz. verse 33 of Yuktyanusasana, 
of Samantabhadra ), as an example, the definition of Dharmaklrti- 

This definition, being popular in Vidyananda’s time, required 
refutation at his hands. It could have been equally said by 
Vidy&nanda that the definition of perception is — 

‘ gfUST ^irnTtsu; ’ i 

Then there are many authors of later age who have used the 
word nirvikalpaka in their definition of perception, and Samanta- 
bhadra can be said, today, to have equally refuted their views. 
But we cannot say that Samantabhadra was later than all of them. 
Dr. Patbak’s hypothesis that Dharmaklrti is the first to use the 
word kalpanapotfha is shown to be groundless and hence his 
conclusion that Samantabhadra is later than Dharmaklrti falls to 
the ground like a cabin of cards. 

I wish to indicate here that even Dinnaga cannot be credited 
with originality of having defined perception as nirvikalpaka since, 
even Vasubandhu, ( 280-360 a. c. ) who was an elder contemporary 
and teacher of Dinnaga, considers samyag-jMna~pra.tya.ksa to be 

’ Vide, Dr. Vidyabhushana's History of Indian Logio p. 306. 

* See YuktySnuiasnam with Vidyananda’s commentary published in 
Mn&ikohanda Jainn Grantha-mKlR. VoL XV, p. 67. 
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nirvikalpa as it is clear from his treatises like V i jn apti-ra&trata- 
siddhi and Trimsika-Vijfiapti-karika. 1 2 To go a step further, there 
are evidences to show that samyagjnana was qualified as nirvikalpa 
even before the time of Vasubandhu and the tradition of such a 
knowledge being both perceptual and inferential is accepted even 
by Dharmaklrti in his Ny&yabindu thus — 

The following extract from Lanka vatara sutra put in the 
mouth of Buddha will make clear our point — 

When from early times Buddhists considered eamyagjnana to be 
free from. Vikolpa, it is self-evident that its part Pralyakm 
is free from Vikalpa ( mrmkalpaka ). It is possible that Ary a 
Nagarjuna in some of his works-possibly in his Yukti-sasthika- 
karika* — might have qualified perception as aklapaka or nirvi- 
kalpaka and perhaps with that in view Samantabhadra might have 
put forth his attack. Nagarjuna* lived about 181 A. C., and 
Samantabhadra too is traditionally put in the second century A. C. 
There is a similarity in the names of their works (Yuktyanusasana 
and Yuktisasthika ), and even the number of verses is practically 
the same. It we are correct in our surmises given above, then 
Samantabhadra may be a contemporary of Nagarjuna : some other 
cumulative evidences will be given later on. From the above 
discussion it is quite clear that Samantabhadra cannot be later 
than Dharmaklrti. 

( II ) The second evidence too is equally weak to lend any 
support to Dr. Pathak’s conclusion. The verse No. 80 of Apta- 
mlm&msa runs thus — * 

1 Both these works have been published with Sr. commentary by 
Sylvain Le'vi, Paris ; the commentary of the first appears to be svopajiia 
and that of the second is by AcSrya Sthiramati. 

2 This work of!NSg5rjuna is mentioned by Dr. Satisehandra Vidyabhu- 
■han in his * History of the Mediaeval School of Indian Logic, * P, 70. 

* Vide Introduotion to Tattvasaihgraha. 

10 [ Annals, B. 0. K. 1. 1 
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* wrwi jj%UTta^r : ’ h 

* 

Here is referred to neither the name of Dharmaklrti nor his 
sentence ■— 

We fail to understand how Dr. Pathak says, ' Samantabhadra 
•ays that Dharmaklrti contradicts himself when he says — 

‘ ^#T55«rf^nTTT^fr iftoni%7h’ i 


It appears that Dr. Pathak found that statement sahopa- 
lanibha etc. in AstasahasrI and other commentaries and as well in 
PramSna-viniscaya of Dharmaklrti and was led to the groundless 
oonjeoture that Samantabhadra was referring to Dharmaklrti. 
We might give here the extract from AstasahasrI — 


STm 3TI iM F^T • • 

shtsufI i fnrr r? i ; ugg f f% g t^q [ 3 [ ^iW i ^r< r ^raV f tsl 

cptravumfuarTv- ? ” i s . RMR 


It is really a bold step to ascribe the view of the com- 
mentator to the original author I The original verse attacks 
Buddhists that hold the doctrine of vijnapli-mdtrata and there 
were authors, both before as well as after Samantabhadra, 
who subscribed to this doctrine. And Samantabhadra ’s attack 
may be directed towards both by the commentators in later age 
and we often come across such phrases, etena tndapi mraatam 
bkavedi, —pratyuktam bhavati, etena yaduktath Bhattena tannirstam. 
If VidySnanda, commenting on a verse of Samantabhadra, criti- 
cises Dharmaklrti in his commentary, it would not be a valid in- 
ference to say that Dharmaklrti preceded Samantabhadra in age : 
it certainly means that Dharmaklrti was earlier than Vidyananda. 
If tbe writers referred to and attacked in the commentaries were 
to be placed earlier than the original author, then there would be 
a ohaos in history and chronology. The attacks in commentaries 
are not historically arranged but they are the outcome of doctrinal 
enthusiasm and therein they go on attacking all available views, 
early and contemporary, and some times even though there are no 
such indications in the original. If the view of commentators was 
historical they would have quoted and critioised only those 
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authors who preceded in age the writer on whose text they are 
commenting. It would be ridiculous to infer that Kant was earlier 
than Samkaraoarya if a modern annotator on Samkara-bhSsya 
quotes and criticises Kant when commenting on a particular view 
of Samkara. 

Moreover the doctrine of Vijflaptimdtrata was current even 
before Dharmaklrti, and earlier authors like Yasubandhu, as we 
have remarked above, have composed treatises like Vijhapti* 
matratS-siddhi and Trirhisika-vijnapti-karika. It is the doctrine 
of Buddhists, especially of Vijndnddvaita-vddinah of. the Yogacara 
School, and as such it was current even before the time of Yasu- 
bandhu as it is clear from the following verse where he says that 
the proof of the doctrine of Vijnapti-matrata is possible for 
Buddha only, and it is beyond his capacity to fully comprehend 
the same — 

^Tt%^fr nun 

iznd mm m g u rmmx 11 

Lahkavatara is an old Buddhist work composed before Vasu- 
bandhu and referred to by Aryadeva who was an eminent disciple 
of NagSrjuna. 1 In that work, among the 108 questions put to 
Buddha by Mahfimati there is a question about Vijnapti-matrata 
which runs thus — 

‘ fusrfftnru f rg St ’ >1 » 

And further in the third section of the same work we find a 
discussion about it thus - 

Thus this doctrine of Buddhists is very old and it is no wonder 
that even the statement sahopalambha etc. of Dharmaklrti might 
have been derived by him from some previous source. Therefore 
it is impossible that Samantabhadra can be placed later than 
Dharmaklrti from that paiticular verse of Aptamlmamsa. If 
Dharmaklrti is taken to be the original propounder of the doctrine 
of Vijflapti-mdtrata then Yasubandhu and other authors would be 


1 8m Indian Loglo pp. *48 and *61. 
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later than Dharmaklrti — a position which is historically Im- 
possible and whioh even Dr. Pathak cannot willingly accept. Thus 
his second evidenoe is equally useless to prove that Samanta- 
bhadra is later than Dharmaklrti. 

( III ) The verse of Aptamlmamsa referred to by Dr. Pathak 
in his third evidence runs thus — 

Here we find a definition of naya with no explicit reference 
to the trilaksana-hetu viz. of the 

Buddhists, nor is it attacked in' any way. To translate the above 
verse: Naya is what suggests the particular feature of a matter 
coming within the scope of Syadvada, such a suggestion being 
based on the similarity of attributes, of the thing intended to be 
proved, with another possessing similar attributes as also on the 
absence of any oonflict. Patrakesari became a convert to Jainism 
by hearing this Apta-mlmamsa also known as Devagama-Stotra ; 
but the nature of inference as conceived by Jaina Logicians was 
not clear to him, was not explioit to him from Devagama-stotra 
and also how it differed from the Buddhist view of trilaksana-hetu. 
This doubt of Patrakesari became soon cleared when he got the 
following verse — 

ararar g wsr f* ira ?ra sr^ur i 
*ra fra sjhvr f% u 

And it is with the help of this verse that he was able to criti- 
cise the trilak$ava-hetu of Buddhists. But Akalahka, a versatile 
commentator, who flourished later than Patrakesari could read in 
the original verse of Samantabhadra an indication as to the 
futility of trilaksana-hetu and his commentary on that verse 
runs thus — 

Even if we suppose that Samantabhadra had in view the 
tntakQaya-hetu in the very manner in which Akalahka could 
expand it in his commentary, it is not proved that Samantabhadra 
Is later than Dharmaklrti sinoe Dharmaklrti is not the first author 
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to propound the trilaksaxuz-hetu as it is clear from works suoh as 
Pram&na-samucc&ya and Hetucakra-damaru of DinnBga : in the 
former work there is a chapter called trirupa-hetu. 1 Nagarjuna, 
in his Pramana-vihetana is credited to have substituted the five- 
fold syllogism of Naiyayikas by a threefold one : * from this it is 
clear that he accepted trilaksaria-hetu in place of panca-laJcsaria- 
hetu . Thus we can trace the origin of trilaksaria-hetu as far as 
Nag&rjuna. 

Besides it is clear from the following two verses quoted by 
Prasastapada attributing their authorship to Kasyapa that the 
tnlaksana-hetu was current among the Vai^esikas from a very 
long time 1 * 3 — 

T%Tfrrmrft er i 

Therefore it is impossible that Sarnantabhadra can be later 
than Dharmaklrti as the source of trilaksaria-hetu can be traced 
as far as Nagarjuna and perhaps even earlier. So the third 
evidence is equally futile to support his conclusion. 

In all the three evidences which are based on different pas- 
sages from Samantabhadra’s works nowhere there is explicit 
reference to Dharmaklrti or to his statements, nor is Dharma- 
klrti the first propounder of the various views which are said to 
have been criticised by Sarnantabhadra according to Dr. Pathak, 
Therefore all these evidences, as shown above, are not sufficient 
to prove that Sarnantabhadra is later than Dharmaklrti. 

( IV ) The fourth evidence too is not to the point. The validity 
of the statement, that Sarnantabhadra refutes Bhartrhari’s opinion 
as nearly as possible in the latter’s own words, depends on two 
things, which are not proved at all by Dr. Pathak but simply 
taken for granted, viz. (i) that the two verses bodhaima cecchabdasya 
etc. really belong to the authorship of Sarnantabhadra and (ii) that 

1 See History of the Mediaeval Sohool of Indian Logic, pp. 85-99. 

* 8m by Narmada Shankar Mehta# p. 1BI. 

* Vide Introduction to NyByapraveia, p. 83, published in G. 0. 8, 
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none else before Bhartrhari has propounded the dootrine of 
iHabdctdimta. 

Jjt. Pathak has not indicated from what work of Samanta- 
bhadra these two verses are taken. They are not found in any of 
the available works of Samantabhadra, nor are they mentioned 
in the works of Prabhacandra and Vidyananda who are in the 
habit of closely following the verses of Samantabhadra. Vidya- 
nanda ’s refutation of the doctrine of Sabdudvaita is based on the 
words of Akalanka, and not of Samantabhadra, as he says in the 
following passage from Slokavartika — 

?T5r fnfwji 

vft ’ I T. ^<1 

It is imaginable that Vidyananda, a olose student of Samanta- 
bhadra’s works as he is, would have quoted these two verses in 
this context if they really belonged to Samantabhadra. That 
Samantabhadra is the author of these two verses is a doubtful 
point. The prose portion quoted along with these two verses 
appears to be a part of the so called svopajm-trtti of Anekanta- 
jaya-patakS. The two verses are attributed to Vadimukhya and 
not explicitly to Samantabhadra. We do not know and Dr. 
Pathak also is silent whether there is any marginal note or 
anything like that, according to which Vadimukhya can be 
identified with Samantabhadra. So long these verses are not found 
in Samantabhadra’s works and so long there is no definite evi- 
dence to identify Vadimukhya with Samantabhadra one cannot 
acoept the authorship of these two verses attributed to Samanta- 
bhadra. There are many such cases of wrong identification in 
the history of Jaina Literature and a few instances might be 
quoted here. Ramasena is the author of Tattvanusasana but in 
the edition of the Manikchandra Jaina Granthamala its author- 
ship is attributed to Nagasena, 1 the teacher of Ramasena, and 
this mistake is later on adopted by all. Similarly Pram ey a-Kamala- 
Martanda is a commentary on the Parlksa-mukha of Manikyanandi 
and there must have been some Sk. gloss on Prameya-Kamala- 
Mftrtapda. The following verse of Prameya-Camala-Mtrtapda is 
> Bm Jaina Bltaiibl Vol. XIV. p. >18, 
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printed* without any distinction, in the Nirnayasagara edition 
of the above work ; and naturally some scholars have attributed 
it to Manikyanandi. The verse runs thus — 

Rtf JRRf^R I 

sfttf snrrasrtf 

Some scholars, misled by this wrong attribution have suppos- 
ed that MSnikyanandi mentions the name of Vidyananda. Dr. 
Pathak also has remarked elsewhere that Manikyanandi refers to 
Vidyananda and this is due to this wrong attribution. Dr. Vidya- 
bhushana, therefore, was led to remark thus, “ Mr. Pathak says 
that Manikyanandi has mentioned Vidyananda but in the text of 
Parik9a-Mukha-Sastra itself I have not come across any suoh 
mention. ” 1 

The relegation of these two verses to the authorship of Samanta- 
bhadra is very doubtful and any conclusion based on that cannot 
be valid. Even if it is proved that these are Samantabhadra’s 
verses, still to put Samantabhadra later than Bhartrhari it is 
necessary to show that Bhartrhari was the first promulgator of the 
doctrine of Sabdadvaita . But this is not guaranteed, since Panini 
and other authors, many of whom have been quoted by Bhartr- 
hari, subscribed to the doctrine of sabdadvaita. Is it a valid 
supposition that the view na so’sti pratyayo etc. did not belong to 
any previous author ? When two authors write on the same topic 
there is a possibility of verbal similarity 5 2 not to say of those 

1 History of Indian Logic, p. 188, footnote, 7. 

2 Here we would like to quote two passages from ' Malaviya commemor- 
tion volume * written by two different persons to show the possibility of 
verbal agreement when two people write on the same topic. G. N. Chakra- 
varti Esq. writes - “ when he entered the legal profession he, with his brilliant 
intellect and rare powers of eloquence, had the ball at his feet, and it does not 
need much insight to see that he might have easily olimbed to the highest 
rung of the ladder if he had only chosen to give his whole attention and 
energy to the profession. " 

R. B. Sanval Das writes - 41 Had he concentrated his energy on his legal 
practice there is not the least doubt that ho would have soon risen to the top 
of the ladder . It has been rightly said that be had the ball at his feet but 
he rafuaad to kiok it . 91 
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authors who bad inherited their knowledge through traditional 
instruction where similarity in phraseology is more natural, as 
we find from the serial study of the works of Pujyapfida, Akalanka 
and Vidy&nanda, or Dinnaga and Dharmaklrti. We can quote 
illustrations some of whioh are noted by Dr. Pathak himself in 
another context. 6 Dihnaga defined perception as * ’ , 

and hetu as ‘ anqft ^5: ’ while Dharmaklrti defined the 

same as ‘ ^5'WTVteroTJ‘fWt: ’ and ‘ HtrT^rft tjj: ’ respectively. 

It is not necessary to say ho a- much these definitions agree. 
Similarly Bhartrhari might have imitated some other authorities 
before him. It is very probable that he has followed an old verse 
which was slightly different in- wording than the one found at 
present in his work and which appears to have been quoted in its 
earlier form by Prabhacandra in his — Martanda and by Vidya- 
nanda in his Sloka-vartika, and perhaps with that earlier 
version in view Haribhadra read his quotation, * <r ^ STfUUt 
’ etc. Prabhacandra quotes the following verse — 

‘h nfmfr q-: 1 

^ srfffrsrr^ ’ 11 

along with two others, with the introductory phrase taduktam 
at one place in his Martanda, and it appears that they have been 
bodily taken from a work where they occurred in this consecutive 
order. But they are not found in that very order in Vakyapadlya 
of Bhartrhari. The third verse — 

’ etc. 

is found with a slight variation in wording as the first verse of 
first K&nda of VSkyapadlya and the remaining two verses ( the 
first with the variations noted above ) are numbered as 124 and 
125. This also substantiates the conjecture that Bhartrhari has 
taken these verses from some other source. Besides, Bhartrhari 
himself says that his work is of a compilatory nature — 

' wmnrwMH mtaw wtw fv qr 1 

He also implies that there was a bigger work before his time 
whioh fell into oblivion but a part of it was recovered by the sage 
PatafijalL The commentator Punyar&ga remarks thus — 


1 Annals of the B. 0. R. I. Vol. XI, p. 157 etc. 
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Mmrynfr w srrtn^ Mwrgq. 

and indicates that Patanjali’s Maha-bh5sya is a summary of that 
old compilatory work that had fallen into oblivion. Bhartrhari 
even goes to say, in the first Kancla of his work, that Grammar is 
always composed by eminent writers on the ground of old Smrtis- 

qrrsf <n i 

r%%; u 

Under suoh circumstances it is not at all impossible that 
the verse na ca syat pratyayo etc. might have been drawn from 
some earlier source. 

Suppose there is an author who flourished before Dharmaklrti: 
he had in view a statement of Dinnaga in the course of his attack 
- a statement which is similarly worded in the w'orks of Dharma- 
klrti too. A later commentator who is unaware of that statement 
in the works of Dinnaga is likely to indicate that the original 
author is attacking the statement of Dharmaklrti with whose 
works he ( i. e. the commentator ) is more fpmiliar. From this if 
the original author were to be placed later than Dharmaklrti, it 
would be a gross mistake and misrepresentation of chronological 
faots. Similarly if an earlier author than Bhartrhari had attacked 
a statement whose prototype is found in Bliartrhari's works also, 
we are not justified in dragging that old author later than 
Bhartrhari. 

Therefore in view of the faots discussed above we cannot be 
allowed historically and logically to place Samantabhadra later 
than Bhartrhari. 

( V ) We fail to understand how it is dear from the passage 
quoted from Ekanta-khandana that Piijyapada lived prior to 
Samantabhadra. If the serial enumeration of fallacies ( 
f^-sE, etc.) attributed to Siddhasena, Devanandi and Samantabhadra 
was to be accepted as chronologically arranged, it would be a 
gross misrepresentation of the history of fallacies that are long in 
use in Naiyayika literature. When the fallacies and their very 
names were current long before, the attribution of applying a 
particular fallacy to a particular author only shows that he was 
pre-eminent in applying that fallacy to refute oertain middle 
U [ Annals B, 0. R. I. ] 
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term ( hetu ) of the opponent. But that can never be a ground to 
arrange the authors chronologically. We can take, for instance, 
the following verse where some authors are mentioned with their 
typically special characteristics — 

Can we infer from this mere enumeration that Akalahka lived 
earlier than Pujyapada ? Certainly not. Pujyapada flourished about 
500 A.C. and Akalahka has used hisSarvartha-siddhiin composing 
his own Rajavartika. This enumerative order can hardly indicate 
their priority or posteriority in time. If Dr. Pathak infers from 
this order, then he will have to admit that Siddhasena flourished 
earlier than Pujyapada thus contradicting his own conclusion. 
Since, we find Siddhasena in his Ny ay avatar a qualifies his defini- 
tion of pratyaksa with a-bhranta and grahaka (i. e. niryayaka, 
vyavasayatmaka and savikalpaka ) and thus he has in view the 
definition of Dharmakirti who, so far as we know, is the father of 
the phrase a-bhranta. The commentator on Nyay&vatara re- 
marks — 

“ jfor trara i tifr u awri? ‘sarer vna i " 

According to the first evidence Dr. Pathak will have to admit 
that Siddhasena is later than Dharmakirti and we do not know 
how Dr. Pathak would explain the contradiction to which he is 
led by saying that Siddhasena was earlier than PujyapSda who 
lived some two hundred years before Dharmakirti. 

Neither from the extract nor from the history of fallacies, nor 
from the order of enumeration of the authors can it be proved that 
Samantabhadra is later than Pujyapada. The only possible ground 
for such an inference remains - but it is not clear from Dr. 
Pathak’s words 1 — that since Laksmtdhara the pupil of Samanta- 
bhadra mentions the name of Pujyapada the former can be taken 
as later than Pujyapada or even both Samantabhadra and Pujya- 
pada can be taken as contemporaries. But it must be remembered 
that this would be a valid inference only after it is definitely proved 

1 Dr. Pathak a ays: “ from the passages oited above from the EkBnta- 
Khapdana, it is dear that PujyapSda lived prior to Samantabhadra. ” 
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that Laksmldhara is the direct disciple of Samantabhadra. The 
point is not dear from the extracts from Ek&nta-Khandana 
given by Dr. Pathak in his article, and naturally I was led to 
inspect the Ms. of Ekauta-khandana which, as Dr. Pathak tells 
us in a footnote, is preserved in a palm-leaf Ms. ( in old Eanarese 
characters ) belonging to Laksmlsena Matha, Kolhapur. I am 
very thankful do Prof. A. N. Upadhye, M. A., of the Rajaram 
College, Kolhapur, through whose kind and good offices I could 
get a true copy of that Ms. which is compared with the original 
by the professor personally. 

I find it to be an incomplete Ms.; for some resson or the other 
it has not been complete, and hence there is no prasaati etc. at the 
end of the work. Unfortunately the work is not divided into 
aamdhis at the end of which, in the colophons, we could expect the 
author to mention his or his Guru's name etc. Nor any where 
we get an explicit reference to the author’s being a direct disciple 
of Samantabhadra. I found from the Ms. that Dr. Pathak has 
not been cautious enough in giving the excerpts. Between the 
two verses quoted by Dr. Pathak with the introductory phrase 
taduktam or to be more explicit after the verse asiddham etc. there 
runB the following prose passage — 

After this the subject matter of the book begins. The second 
verse nityddyekanta etc. does not come just after aaiddha etc. but 
it comeB after the mangaldcaram i. e. Jinadevam etc. The verse 
nityddyekanta etc. belongs to the author, and Dr. Pathak has com- 
mitted a mistake in indicating it, along with the verse asiddhaw 
•bb taduktam. After the verse nityddyekanta etc. comes the follow- 
ing verse — - 

aft aik i 

g faF i wra t <i 

And then follows a prose passage of which only the oonclud- 
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in? portion is quoted by Dr. Pathak as it is dear from the 
fcot-note here. 1 

This is the condition of the work as we find it. The author's 
name is Laksmldhara or Laksmana both being taken as synonyms. 
It appears that Dr. Pathak is led to believe that Laksmldhara is 
the direct disciple of Samantabhadra from the two phrases — 


'ftrarar and 


But it is a plain mistake to consider Laksmldhara as the 
direct disciple of Samantabhadra as the above two phrases follow 
afier mentioning the views of three authors belonging to different 
jeriods, and as such he should be taken as the parampara-sisya 
( i. e. vpadekja ) of these three authors. That he is a traditional 
pupil is clear from the passage — 


which comes after a quotation ending with Hi. The phrase 
should be explained not as ‘ fTW TOWSW ’ but as 
‘ Rn5%«TRnrfi i5T«J: ’ . And aradhana is possible in the case of a 
traditional pupil i.e. parampara-sisya by the study of their works. 
Caranarad liana does not always mean the service of their physical 


1 To make the whole matter clear, we give below the opening portion of 
the Ms., so thet the readers might see for themselves how the whole situa- 
tion is misunderstood and misrepresented by Dr. Pathak. 

ijh 3PTgv.j i 

HOUR II 

5f^ RfprrJRRT: ffferclu hri% ll 

Hi §1 # Hunj: qfHtfatm: I 

rn%-6HT eTWfg 

Jj«n Sf? ; | 

l%M Wr-PTRT R I 

RoitTfil^I^feH’HfOTTOUgcri ^CTRHtRR^IMHI 3U%f%lHTi^H3R?- 

HgtS— 

II 

- =fir: SHfi%5Hr(^^if- etc. 
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feet but earaya = pada = sentence = their works ; therefore the 
phrase may be taken as the study of their works. There are many 
such illustrations where one author considers himself to be the 
disciple of another who flourished many centuries before him. 
This refers to parampara-iiqyatva and not direct discipleship. We 
quote below the concluding verse of Nit Tsar a where Indranandi 
calls himself a sisya of Kundakunda who flourished more than a 
thousand years before him — 


-w- sfrfrrftJS^T snrnr ftsnrar vmgmvf i 

t*?r: in 


Similarly the passage from EkSnta-khandana shows that he 
was a parampara-sisya and not a direct disciple of Samantabhadra. 
Further the verse asiddhah etc. is only a popular verse of an 
author who flourished long before Laksmana who is merely voic- 
ing the popular view by quoting that verse wherein the opinions 
of three famous authors are mentioned. This famous verse is found 
in Siddhiviniscaya-tlka and Nyaya-viniscaya-vivarana in the 
following form — 

|ut snwrum n 

In the Nyaya-viniscaya-vivarana Vadiraja quotes it with 
the phrase taduktam and Anantavlrya, who is the pre-eminent 
commentator on the works of Akalahka and who is held in high 
respect by all the later commentators like Prabhacandra and 
VadirSja, gives this verse in Siddhiviniscaya-tlka twice : once in 
the fifth prastava as — 

and again in the sixth prastava where the complete verse is 
given and explained word by word. Thus it is clear that this 
verse comes from Akalahka’s Siddhiviniscaya, sixth chapter 
known as hetu-la ks lya-siddhi. Therefore Laksmldhara is later 
than Akalahka. In fact he is later than Vidyananda who has 
severely dealt with Kumarila's attack on the Asta&atl of Akalahka, 
in his Slokavartika and other works, since in this Ekanta- 
khandana he quotes Vidyananda thus — 


1 Manikachandft GfanthamBlB Vol. XIII. P. 69, 
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IWfT ^ — 

' f| ffr&ssrorngq - 1 

aun«w»<Rt *tt*t !T grRT?«r ’ 11 

This is the 15th verse of Vidy&nanda’s Apta-pariksa which 
is composed by him atter the completion of his Tattvartha-Sloka- 
vSrtika and Astasahasrl. 

Under these circumstances it' is impossible to accept LaksmI* 
dhara as the direct disciple of Samantabhadra ; nor there is any 
other external evidence to that effect. Of the direct disoiples of 
Samantabhadra we know two names only viz. Sivakoti and 
Sivayana. 1 From the explicit reference to Vidyananda it is 
plain that Laksmldhara flourished many centuries after Samanta- 
bhadra. When Laksmldhara is not the direct disoiple of Samanta- 
bhadra, the conclusion, based on the reference to Pujyap&da etc. , 
that Samantabhadra is later than Pujyapada loses its value. It 
would be a sheer breach of historical judgement to make Laksml- 
dhara a direct disciple of Samantabhadra when he quotes Vidya- 
nanda who flourished long after Samantabhadra. 

I wish to indicate here that Pujyapada is considered to be later 
than Samantabhadra in the available Jaina Literature. Leaving 
aside the pattavalis i.e. the traditional lists of teachers, the 
epigraphic evidences too point to the same thing. In Sravana 
Belgola Inscriptions, for instance No. 40 ( 64 ), same information 
about Samantabhadra is given ; then the word tatah is used and 
then follows the information about Pujyap&da beginning with the 
famous verse, yo Devanandih etc. In another inscription also No. 
108 ( 258 ) Pujyapada is introduced with the phrase tatah after 
Samantabhadra. The use of tatah indicates that Pujyap&da is 
later than Samantabhadra. Further Pujyap&da, in his Sanskrit 
grammar, has the following sutra mentioning the name of 
Samantabhadra — 

In the face of this sutra one cannot put Samantabhadra later 
than Pujyapada and when Dr. Pathak found it to be a difficulty 


*• 8ee ) p. 95. by the prelent writer published bjr 

Jslna Grantba Batnakara Karyalsya, Hirabaga, Bombay, 4, 
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in the way of his eonclusion he pronounced his judgement, with* 
out any substantial evidence, that the sulra is an interpolation 
merely to escape through the difficulty. It is a mere conjecture 
of his, and his only support is that this sutra is not present in the 
Sakat&yana Vyakarana. Its presence in the Jainendra Vyakarana 
and the absence of the same in the S&kat 5 yana-Vy&karana where 
many sutras have been taken from the former led him to treat 
this sutra as spurious. But it is an illogical conclusion. ‘Many’ 
does not mean ‘ all nor is there any compulsion on Sakat&yana 
to oopy all the sutras of Jainendra, nor would it be valid to say 
that every sutra that has not been copied by S&kat&yana is spuri- 
ous. We oan quote a parallel instance. PGjyap&da in his 
Jainendra Vyakarana copies many sutras from P&nini but he has 
not taken that stitra of P&nini where one S&kat&yana is referred to. 
Does it mean then, that particular sutra is an interpolation in 
Panini’s work ? Certainly not. Neither from the sutras given by 
Dr. Pathak nor from other sutras can it be proved that Jaina 
Sakatftyana completely follows Jainendra Vy&karana. In portions 
he is independent and sometimes follows other grammarians like 
P&nini. Dr. Pathak says that the sutra- 4 3TTPTT ’ I 

of Jaina S&ktayana is entirely based on Pfinini’s sutra 
* 3T*wi ’ I w-VW. Further be goes to the extent 

of remarking, “ The mention of Indra in one of the above sutras 
of Jaina S&kat&yana has misled some scholars into the belief that 
Indra was a real grammarian. ” 1 Under these circumstances we 
are not ready to accept the illogical conclusions of Dr. Pathak 
that all 6uch sutras are interpolations namely, those sutras of 
Jainendra which have not been copied by Jaina S&kat&yana, those 
Butras, though copied, in which the proper names have been 
replaced by vO and those sutras of S&kat&yana mentioning some 
proper names but in whose place v9 had been used in Jainendra 
Vy&karana. To prove all these sutras to be interpolations some 
stronger evidence was necessary, but it has not been produced by 
Dr. Pathak. 

When it is not proved that Laksmldhara was the disciple of 
Samantabhadra, and that from his enu meration, PujyapSda was 

1 This remark of Dr. Pathak is not in any way oogent, sinoe we lean from 
such an old work as Lahk&vat&rasutra that Indra was the author of a Sabda- 
Ssstra— » ’ — ?. 
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prior to Saraautabhadra, there is no necessity of suspecting the 
genuineness of that sutra. The interpolatory character of that 
gutra is merely a conjecture of Dr. Fathak to lend support to his 
biased interpretation of the passage from Ekfinta-khandana, and 
to oreate a favourable atmosphere for his biased conclusion he calls 
all ( ?) those sfitras mentioning proper names as spurious. We do 
not know why he has not stamped the sutra - ' ’ 

as an interpolation. 

( VI ) The sixth evidence is hardly to the point. We have seen 
that Laksmldhara is not the direot disciple of Samantabhadra and 
that he quotes Vidyananda who has criticised Kumarila. So by 
his reference to Kumarila we cannot arrive at the conclusion that 
Kumarila and Samantabhadra were contemporaries or Samanta- 
bhadra flourished a little earlier than Kumarila. 

( VII ) It is an evidence of a general character where Dr. 
Pathak indicates the periods of different authors. We have 
already shown that his evidences, to prove that Samantabhadra 
has attacked Dharmaklrti and Bhartrhari and that he had a direct 
disciple in Laksmidhara, were too weak and worthless. We are 
not ready to accept that Patrakesari and Vidyananda were 
identical, that PrabhScandra and Vidyananda were the junior 
contemporaries of Akalanka and that Akalanka flourished in the 
latter half of the eighth century, since all these conclusions belong 
to the category of ‘ unproven. ’ In the following discussion it 
would be made dear that Patrakesari is not the other name of 
Vidyananda, that he was different from Vidyananda the author of 
Tattvirtha-slokavartika, that Patrakesari, Vidyananda andPrabha- 
candra were neither the pupils nor the contemporaries of 
Akalanka, that Patrakesari flourished even before Akalanka and 
that Akalanka belonged to the first half of the seventh century. 


P. S . I feel very sorry to pen this post-script. Dr. Pathak is no more amongst 
us. His sad demise has undoubtedly created a gap in the rank of Orientalists. 
Though the time has come now to revise many of his conclusions, the spade- 
work in connection with Jain a literary chronology, which he could 
do in those days when the study of Jaina literature was in its infanoy, was 
really of a pioneer character. He died before this paper could be published ; 
if he had lived, I am sure, he would have certainly explained his position with 
regard to the Date of Samantabhadra in the light of my arguments and fresh 
facts in this paper, 
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Quotations from the Adibha r ata ( ABb. ) in addition to those 
from the Bharata in Raghavabhatta’s commentary on 6alcuntalH 
naturally raised an expectation towards an addition to our know- 
ledge of the early history of the text of the Natyasastra ( NS. ) 
ascribed to Bharatamuni. In fact we imagined that the ABh. 
mentioned by Raghavabhatta, ( R. ) was a version of the NS, 
earlier than the extant one which probably was identical with 
his Bharata. With this idea we started an examination of the 
quotations of R. in their relation to the NS. And the following 
result followed ( see Indian Historical Quarterly. 1980 pp. 75f ). 

Out of 19 quotations from the ABh. ( a ) 12 were traceable in 
the NS, and ( b ) 3 had their parallels in it, while ( c ) 4 had no 
traoe in it. And out of 9 quotations from the Bharata ( a ) 7 are 
traceable in the NS., while ( b ) 2 have their parallels in it. 

In the above examination we depended too much on the Kavya- 
mala ( K.) text and were under the impression that no more quota- 
tion from the ABh. will be traced in the NS. But after an inde- 
pendent study of the Chowkhamba ( Ch. ) text which was found 
to represent a different recension we discovered later on one more 
ABh. quotation' occurring in it. Besides this on a closer examina- 
tion of R.’s commentary of the tiakuntala we discovered in it 2 
more quotations from the ABh. and 5 more from the Bharata. 
Both the ABh. quotations and 4 of the Bharata quotations were 
traceable in the NS. 

Thus the previously found relation of the ABh. and the 
Bhar ata with the NS. stands altered as follows: 

1 This is No. 8 of the ABh. quotations shown previously as not traceable 
in the N8. see I. H, Q. 1980 p. 79. This and other quotations of R discover- 
ed later are given in the Appendix. 

U [Annals, B.O.R. I. J 
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I. Out of 21 quotations from the ABh. 

( a ) 15 are traceable in the NS. and 

( b ) 3 have their parallels in it, while 
( c ) 3 have no trace there at all. 

II. Out of the 14 quotations from the Bharafa 
( a ) 11 are traceable 1 in the NS. and 

(b ) 3 have their parallels in it. 

The fact that out of 21 quotations from the ABh, as many as 
15 are traceable in the NS. gives a great weight to the view of Dr. 
S. K. De who suggested that by ABh. Raghavabhatta meant 
Bharata the reputed author of the NS. ( see Sanskrit Poetics , Vol. I, 
1923, p. 24 ). Quotations which are not traceable in the NS. as 
well as those which have their parallels in it can be explained by 
the generally accepted theory that this work has been very badly 
handed down and some omissions as well as emendations in it 
might have sometimes been made. The non-appearance of some 
of the quotations may as well be due to mistake on the part of R. 
as well as his successive generations of scribes. But Dr. De s 
reasons for indentifying the ABh. with Bharata are however as 
follows *• The bharata in later times came to mean dramatic art, 
and works like Nandibharata and Matahgabharata etc. meant ‘ the 
dramatic art by authors like Nandi and Matanga ’ who were 
posterior to Bharata. It was in contradictions to these later 
bharatas that Bharata the so-called author of the NS. was called 
the Adtbharala. s 

1 One of such quotations was traceable only * n the K. text of the NB. 
and the Ch. text gives the substanoe of it in a different language. Vide , 
I. H. Q. 1930 p. 80. 

8 In this matter we slightly differ from Dr. S. K. De, and ilke to suggest 
the semantic development of the word bharata in the following lines. Once 
bharata meant nala ; and a treatise on his art was then oalled the Bharata* 
testra ( In the contents of Skandha I. of the Natyasarvasvadipika the expres- 
sion * Bharata^Sstra ’ ocours twice ). This ‘Bbarata&Sstra’ was however refer- 
red sometimes simply as Bharata ( cf. Adibharatafastre and adibharate men* 
tioned indiscriminately in several colophons of the Patyasarvasvadipikd ; 
vide, Mr. D. R. Mankad on Adibharata in Annals of the BORI, Vol. XIII pp. 
174-175). In Nandikesvara's Abhinayadarpana too ‘bharata 1 in the sense 
of Bharata-sSstra occurs ). And the 1 bharata ’ denoting the fastra as time 
passed on gave rise to a myth which wrongly imputed the early fastra to a 
fictitious Bharatamuni. This has been discussed in full in my article In 
/, H. Q. ( 1930 pp. 72 ff. ), 
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The argument on which Dr. De based his assumption is a 
very cogent one. That bharala once meant the dramatic art or 
rather a treatise on the same is pretty sure. For besides the 
name Nandi and Matahga bharatas we have come across the name 
of the BUlaramabharata by Balarama Kulasekhara of Travancore. 
This is a work on the Bharatasatra and treats music, tala and 
abhinaya ( vide , The Triennial Catalogue of Mss. in the Madras 
Govt. Oriental Library, Yol. Ill, p. 3801). But in spite of this there 
may arise the following difficulties in finally accepting Dr. 
De's suggestion. 

( 1 ) If the ABh. and Bharala were identical why should R. in 
his 21 citations have named the former and in 14 citations refer- 
red to the latter ( Bharala ) by which he surely meant the present 
day NS. ? Before explaining this, what appears to be a strange 
procedure on the part of R., we cannot by any means resist the 
possibility of the existence of the ABh. as an earlier version of 
NS. This possibility, we are afraid, has not been barred by the 
argument of Mr. P. K. Gode whose examination of the Mysore 
Ms. ( of the so-called Abibharala ) throws otherwise an unexpected 
light on the problem of the ABh. ( Annals BORI, Vol. XIII, p. 93 ). 
Apart from the question whether the ABh. as an earlier recension 
afthe actually existed or not the argument of Mr. Gode deny- 
ing the possiblility of the existence of the ABh. as a work on the 
dramatio art does not seem to be very convincing. Indeed he has 
examined one Ms. which proved to have been wrongly named. 
But it will be claiming too much on the basis of such a discovery 
that no separate work on, with this title ever existed. Even 
modern makers of Ms. catalogues are some times found to com- 
mit mistakes in giving titles of the Mss. For example, Mss. Nos. 
3028 and 3090 of the India Office Library have been wrongly 
labelled as the Abhinayadarpana of Nandikesvara, but in spite of 
of this mistake the work of this name exists. 1 We cannot say 
that some previous owner of the Mysore Ms. has not misnamed 
it in a similar fashion by putting down on it the name of a work 
already existing. Thus the wrong naming gives strong grounds 

1 For details see pages xviii-xfx of the Abhinayadarpaya edited by 
present writer ( The work has been published in the Calcutta a Snskrit Series ). 
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of presumption in favour of the separate existence of a work 
named ABh. 

In addition to the above difficulty we find in the paper on 
AcUbharata 1 by Mr. D. R. Mankad the description of a fragmen- 
tary Ms. which in its colophon has the name ABh. mentioned 
more than once and contains moreover one of R.’s quotation 
from the ABh. not traceable in the NS. 

These are the dfficulties which we cofront in accepting the 
view that by the ABh. Raghavabhatta meant the NS. But on a 
careful consideration of two facts which due to their separate 
mention may be looked upon as rather unimportant, the difficul- 
ties may yet vanish ( vide ante, footnotes 1 and 2 ). 

The first of the faots referred to above is that one of R.’s ABh. 
quotations occurs only in the Ch. text of the NS. and the other is 
that one of his Bharata quotations is found in the K. text of the 
N S. while the Ch. text gives the substance of it in a different 
language. These two quotations should be studied in relation to 
all of R.’s similar quotations traceable in the NS. and their 
position in the latter. For the purpose of such a study any one 
version of the N S. may do and we shall use here Ch. text. 

The following is a tabular view of R.’s quotations from the 
ABh. and the Bharata traceable in the Ch. text of the NS. Nume- 
rals within brackets indicate quotations from the Bharata while 
those without brackets indicate the ABh. quotations. Roman 
numerals indicate the chapters of the NS. and Arabic ones the 
slokas. 

I. ( 57 ). 

V. ( 106-107, 107-111 ), 163-164. 

VII. 79. 

XVIII. 29-30, 34-35, ( 49 ). 

XIX. ( 11, 17, 19, 26, 26 ). 

XX. 14,16-17,47. 

XXL ( 3 ), 10, 11, 13, 24, 32, 41, 83, 106-107. 

From the study of the above table we find that ( 1 ) all of R.’s 
quotations occurring in the chapter XIX. of the NS. are attributed 

1 I am glad to offer here, my thank* to Mr, Mankad who ha* very kind* 
ly drawn my attention to hi* paper by sending me a reprint of the same* 
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to the Bharata ; ( 2 ) Only one of R.’s quotations occurs in the 
chapter I and that from the Bharata, and ( 3 ) only one quotation 
occurs in the chapter YII and that is from the ABh., and 
( 4 ) R.'s nine quotations from the ABh. ocour in the chapter XXI 
while one from the Bharata occurs as the third verBe in the 
chapter, and ( 5 ) the quotations appearing in the Ch. XX, are all 
asoribed to the ABh. ( 6 ) Quotations in the name of Bharata as 
well as ABh. occur in chapters V, XVIII and X XI. 

Now all these facts as well as the two quotations referred to 
above cannot be explained unless we are allowed to assume that 
R. used two fragmentary Mss. of the N&. belonging to trio different 
recensions. As one of his quotations from the ABh. appears only 
in the Ch. text of the NS. representing the longer recension we 
may conclude that R. drew these qnotations from a Ms. of the NS. 
belonging to the longer recension. This Ms., quite like the Mysore 
Ms. examined by Mr. Gode, was probably known to R. as the 
Jldibharata. As for the quotation from the Bharata which appears 
in identical language only in the X.. text of the NS. we may be- 
lieve that R.’s source of Bharata quotations was a Ms. of the NS. 
belonging to the shorter recension. 

The difficulty about the colophons of the Na/yasarvasvadtpika 
now remains. We shall see below that this difficulty is not in- 
superable, and we may finally accept the suggestion of Dr. S. K. 
De as very sound. 

Appendix to I. 

N. B. Please read this together with the Appendix of the 
article dealing with the ABh. in IHQ. of 1930 ( pp. 77ff. ) 

A. — R’s Quotations from the ABh. 

I. — Traceable in the NS. 

( p. 114 ) 1 otSw gvT=.q^T&: 3 1 

fifirstaTffr wr 11 

sgra&unft ( XXI. 106-107 ) 

( p. 168 ) fttrct g qrsumffi ursfn 1 

f^mt m qrarsmW 11 ( XXI. 13 ) 


1 Pages oited before the quotations are those of the Nirpayasagarft ed. 
ef.th* tSakuntaln with R.’s commentary. The references to the NS. ere from 
th© Oh. ed. 
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B. — R.'s Quotations from the Bharata. 

I. — Traceable in the NS. 

( p. 16 ) sngqrfSrfff sjfar frai?! (XIX. 11) 

(p. 21) TTvH faaftfofr ar: ( XIX. 17 ) 

( p. 25 ) sttuNsTHT fnfRr ^ sr^ifSar; ( XVIII. 49 ) 

( p. 229) ^ ^ i 

wnfnrv a ^ir imftvT utftfTFrur n (XXI. 3 ) 

II. — Not traceable in the NS. 

( p. 182 ) m*T*f) 

II. 

The Ms. No. 41 ( of 1916-18 ) of the Government Ms. library 
at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute was originally 
entered in the catalogue as the Bhat atasastra-granthahd But after 
a closer examination of the Ms. the name was corrected as the 
Ndtya-sarvasvadipika. Tn an article named Adihh.ara.tu by Mr. 
D. R. Mankad there is among other things a discussion on the 
several colophons of its different sections where the expression 
Adibharata occurs. Mr. Mankad thinks on the following grounds 
that folios 1-33 ( nearly half the Ms. ) contain the ABh. 

( 1 ) The word ABh. in the colophon. 

( 2 ) The running style of the NS. exhibited in these folios. 

( 3 ) The occurrence of the sabhdlaksana mentioned by R. as 
having been taken from the ABh. 

Mr. Mankad has himself admitted the weakness of the first 
ground, and the second one also is not strong. Thus only the 
third or seemingly strongest ground should be discussed. 

Since the present writer in his ‘ Problems of the Natyaiastra ’ 
(IHQ, 1930, pp. 72ff) pointed out that the sabhalaksava of the ABh. 
had a parallel in the NS., he has traced a substantial part of this 
passage occurring in almost the same language in the Safagita- 
ratndkara ( VII. 1343-1344 ). For reasons to be given below he is 
now convinced that the passage in question might have been taken 
by R. from the Samgitaratndkara and might through mistake have 
been fathered on the ABh. The assumption of an oversight of 

1 I take this opportunity of expressing here my gratefal thanks to my 
teacher Prof. S. K. Cbatterji at whose kind intercession the authorities of the 
Calcutta University made this Ms. available for my use* 
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similar nature on the part of R. as we have seen before may 
solve the problem of several ABh. and Bharala quotations of the 
famous commentator. Thus we may think that folios 1-33 of 
the Ms. does not contain any work named the ABh. 

This Ms., as Mr. Mankad has conjectured, contains fragments 
of different works. A portion of the chapter XXYI of the NS. ( Ch. 
ed. ) occurs in folios 46-50 and the so-called double copy of folios 
12-14 probably represent the fragment of a different work on tala. 
The name given in the margin of these folios as the Natyasarvasva 
is clearly by a different and later hand and so are the page marks 
which suppress some original figures. But apart from the frag- 
ment of the NS. and the fragmentary work on tala the Ms. contains 
a work named Ndtyaearvasvadiptka or its fragments put together in 
absolute disregard of any order. Mr. Mankad is inclined to believe 
that this Dipikd, is a commentary of a work named Natyasarvasva. 
But such a view seems to have been expressed on a very inade- 
quate ground. The colophon of the table of contents of the work 
ends as follows '• asya granlhasya nama Natyasarvasvadipika and in 
its several other colophons at the end of different sections we do not 
at all meet with any statement that the work was named the Natya- 
sarvasva. We do not know any commentator who has been 
negligent enough to omit the name of his basic work in his 
colophons. 

The style of the work ( Natyasarvasvadipika) has been consider- 
ed as an indication of its being a commentary. With this we 
cannot agree. For such a style is often met with in works like 
the Sahityadarpana and the Natyadarpaya. The name ending 
in ' dlpika ' does not necessarily make the work a commentarial 
one. This word, like darpaya in the name of the two above men- 
tioned works, may mean nothing more than a ‘ manual ’ . 

Thus we may take it as an original work ( i. e. not a com- 
mentary) named the Natyasarvasavadipika. But the word Adi- 
bharata appearing in the colophon may be said to create a diffi- 
culty. On the strength of this one may take the work as the 
Adibharata , and we have observed before that it naturally raises 
an expectation about some old version of the NS. But on an 
examination of the Ms. we found this to be a very modern work 
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later than the Safttgttarainakara ( circa , 1230 A. C. ) which is men- 
tioned twice in it ( f. 34 b line 7 and f. 36a line 4 ) and as suoh it 
cannot be any early version of the NS. Another and an equally 
great difficulty about its being taken as an early version of the NS. 
or any version at all of this work is that it treats (vide its contents 
in ff. 1-5 ) 32 ragas while the NS. does not know any x dga at all. 
The division of the work in skandhax looks rather queer and may 
be taken along with the above facts as a sign of the novel origin 
of the work. 

Now it may be asked if the work did not at all have the 
expected relationship with the NS. why should its author use the 
word * Adibharata 7 in his colophons. We are not in a position to 
know exactly the motive of the author but he may have dragged 
in the ABh. in the following manner. As we have seen before 
that in his colophon to the contents he expressly states that the 
name of the works is the Natyasarvasva-dipikd , but precedes this 
statement by etatparyantam adibharata sastram. This does not mean 
that the name of the work was the ABh. The subject discussed in 
the work is here mentioned. (It should be noted that the word l ddi 
occurring in the above statements is clearly by a different hand ). 
But it is quite possible that the author of the Aatyasarvasm by 
using expressions like adibharate and adibharatasastre merely 
claimed that his work is in the lines of the first Bharata though 
we have seen that in one way at least this claim is not quite valid. 
But some deviation from the old tradition at a later time is quite 
possible and in spite of this difference the Natyasarvasvadipikd 
may represent the other aspects of the traditions recorded in the 
early NS. But as the former Ms. of the work is extremely frag- 
mentary we have no means of properly comparing it with the NS. 



ethico-religious classifications of mankind 

AS EMBODIED IN THE JAIN A CANON 
BY 

Prof. H. R. Kapadja, m. a. 

The problem of studying mankind is complicated; so various 
methods have been adopted to solve it. One of them is that of 
scientific classification - an art well-known to India from hoary 
antiquity. Consequently it is no wonder, if the Jainas in ancient 
times possessed a remarkable mastery therein. As a corrobora- 
tive evidence may be pointed out plenty of bhangas or 
permutations and combinations one comes across, in the Jaina 
philosophy. The attitude of the Jainas in systematically grouping 
the different entities may very well account for the various sorts 
of classifications of human beings 1 expounded in the Jaina 
canonical literature. As the main object of this article is to 
throw some light on this subject, I shall begin with a classi- 
fication having an ethical tinge about it. 

Sadhu and AsUdhu - 

In Sutrakrtahga ( I. 13. v. 1 and 4 2 ) humanity in its entiiety 
is divided into two classes : ( 1 ) sadhu or the virtuous and ( 2 ) 
asadhu or the wicked, the natural divisions of mankind one can 
expect and approve of. Each of these can be further divided 
into two groups ( a ) happy and ( b ) unhappy. This means that 
we have four types of human beings on the surface of this globe : 
( i ) virtuous and happy, ( ii ) virtuous but unhappy, ( iii ) wicked 
but happy and ( iv ) wicked and unhappy. The origin of these 
types is satisfactorily explained by the four kinds of karmans , 
technically known as ( 1 ) puriyanubandhi - punya 8 , ( 2 ) punyd m 

1 Even the minimum and maximum numbers of human beings existing at 
any time are pointed out in AnuyogadvUrasUtra ( sUtra 142). This topic is 
discussed by me in the paper oommunicated to the Jubilee Sessions of the 
Indian Mathematical Society held in Deoember 1932. 

* For the English translation of these two verses see S. B. E. vol. XLV, 
P. 320. 

3 Merit-engendering merit. It is a kind of merit, whioh makes the 
individual lead a holy life, while he or she* at the same time, enjoys happi- 
ness as a result of the merit soquired in a previous birth or births. 

18 [ Annals, B. 0. R. I. ] 
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nubandhi-papa t ( 3 ) papanubandhi-puriya and ( 4 ) pdpanur 
bandhi-pdpa} 

Before proceeding further it will not be amiss to take a note 
of the fact that Jainism divides all the unliberated living beings 
into two classes : ( 1 ) those who are incompetent to attain 
liberation and ( 2 ) those who are competent to do so. The former 
class is designated as abta'Lya, and the latter as bhavya. The 
bh.tvyas are subdivided into two categories : ( 1 ) those who are sure 
to be liberated in near or distant future, and ( 2 ) the jati-bhavyas 
or those who will never be liberated, since they will never get the 
right opportunity of utilizing their potency for achieving 
salvation. 

Art) it and Mleccha — 

If wo refer to PrajnSpanasutra 8 ( I, 37 ) of Syam&carya we 
find mankind divided into two classes viz. ( a ) ariya or the 
Aryas 3 and (b) miltkkhu 4 or the Melcchas . 5 Vacakamukhya Umasvati, 
loo, has mentioned these classes, in his Tattvarthadhigamasutra 6 
( III, 15 ) and has also indicated their various varieties, in 
the svopajna 7 bhasya ( pp. 265-266 ). But he has not classified 
the Aryas under two heads viz. ( a ) Rddhi-prapta and 
Rddhi-aprapta or Anrddhi-prapia. These groups are however 
pointed out in Prajnapanasutra ( cli. I. ) where the former 
group is further divided into six classes viz. ( 1 ) Tlrthankara % 

1 This line of agrument, if properly followed, solves the question viz. 
“ why do the innocent suffer? ” . 

2 This is looked upon as the second upanga and is divided into 36 
chapters known as padas with their subdivisions styled as sutras. 

3, 4 5 * 7 These have been explained in the commentary as under by Malayagiri 
Sari 

: — nmr s# 

*#=537 3 Ts^TE*jT | rw*{i ! 3 in- - , ‘ , ’TPrrapr 

4 This word ( milikkbu ) occurs in Satrakptanga ( 1. 1. 2. v. 15-16 ). 

® Out of a number of commentaries written on it (vide pp. 16-18 of my 

Sanskrit Introduction to pt. I), I shall point out a few where the word Arya 
has been defined. They are; (1) SarvSrthasiddhi (Kolhapur, ed. p. 130), 
Siddhasena Gapi’s tlka ( p. 265 ) and ( 3 ) Tattv5rtha6lokav5rtika ( p. 356 ). 

7 I have expressed my reasons of considering the bhnqya as svopajfla , in 
say introduction ( pt. II, p. 86ff. ), Bo it will be a matter of great pleasure, If 
any soholar will examine them and give his sober verdict. 
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( 2 ) Cakravartin, ( 3 ) Baladeva, ( 4 ) Vasudeva, ( 5 ) Carana 
and ( 6 ) Vtdyadhara, and the latter into nine known as 
( a ) k$elra-arya, ( b ) jati-arya, ( c ) kula-arya, ( d ) karma-arya, 
( e ) silpa'-arya, ( f ) bhdsd-arya, ( g ) jMna-arya, ( h ) darsana-arya 
and ( i ) cdritra-drya . 2 Umasvati has mentioned only six varieties 5 
of the Aryas in his bhasya ( p. 265 ). They correspond to the first 
six classes of Anrddhi-prdpta Aryas. Sarvarthas ; ddhi strikes al- 
together a different note, since it mentions 7 types of the Rddhi- 
prapta Aryas and 5 types of the Anrddhi-prdpta Aryas 4 

In the case of the Mtecchas, the number of the varieties does 
not seem to be fixed ; for, in Prajnapanasiitra ( I, 37 ) we have 
about 55 types mentioned. These 5 with some variations in their 
number and names are found in Nemicandra Suri’s Pravacana- 
saroddbara ( 274th dvara, v. 1583-85 ) b . 

Umasvati does not give such a list ; but, after pointing out 
on p. 266 “ 3HTT fihrfVclT 1*55^: ” mentions the 56 7 antaradvipas, the 
residents of which come under the category of the Mtecchas. 

As this topic is, I believe, sufficiently discussed, I shall now 
take up another which is more or less a special tenet of JainiBm. 

Mithydtvin and Samyalctvin- 

From the Jaina view-point human beings and other animate 
objects as well are either mithydtvin or samyaktvin, according as they 
have right or wrong conception about the characteristics of deva, 
Qur i and dharma. Mithydtva is of two types: (a) anabhigrhita and (b) 

* In Jambudvipaprajnapti, we come across sippasaya. The names of the 
five main silpas are given in Avasyaka-niryukti ( v. 207 ). Each is there 
referred to as having 20 sub-divisions ; but I have not succeeded up till now- 
in tracing their names etc. The 18 sre^is have been however discussed by 
me in my edition of PadmSnanda MahakSvya (Gaekwad's Oriental Series No. 
LVIII, pp. 362, 592-593 ). 

* For an explanation in English the reader is referred to G. 0. S- No. LI, 
pp. 392-393. 

* These have been elucidated by him in the bhSsya ( p. 265 ). 

* “3T?(%VTffRr: Srawi i 

ror^rarfy i ” 

b For the Sanskrit names, the reader is referred to G. O. S. No. LI, pp. 
393-394. 

* Pra^navySkarapa and AvasyakasGtra may be consulted in this conneo* 
tion ; they, too, refer to the anfirya debas . 

7 According to SarvSrthasiddhi ( pp. 130-131 ) the number is 96. 
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abhigrhita. The former is due to ignorance, prejudice or preposses- 
sion, while the latter is mainly due to deliberate misunderstanding 
or perversion of facts. A student of Jainism needs hardly to be 
reminded of the 363 types 1 2 * of the Abhigrhita-mithyatvins, the sum- 
total of 180 kinds of the Kriydvadiws, 84 of the Akriyav&dins, 67 
of the Ajflanavadins and 32 of the VinayavUdins . 2 The names of 
the important persons connected with these schools are mentioned 
by Siddhasena in his commentary to Tattvartha (VIII, 1). A rough 
attempt has been made by me to identify them, “ with a view that 
some erudite scholar may be inclined to take up this topic for a 
thorough investigation. 

It may be remarked that samyaktva and abhigrhila-mithyatva, 
too, are not within the reach of each and every human being. 
They are as it were the sole properties of the Sahjnis or those 
whose mind is fairly developed. Thus the human beings known 
as Asanjnis and having practically no brain are under the in- 
fluence of anabhigrhita mithyatva. They are the persons, who, in 
virtue of their manner of being born, are debarred from possessing 
samyaktva. To elucidate this point, it may be mentioned that 
Jainism admits of three types of birth 4 viz. ( 1 ) sammurcchana, 5 
( 2 ) garbha and ( 3 ) upapata. Out of them only the first two types 
are possible for the human beings. 6 So they can be classified as 
(a) garbhaja and ( b ) sammurcchanaja. The latter are said td be 
born in 14 dirty things such as excreto, urine etc., and their 
life-span never exceeds 48 minutes. 

It may be observed that in the case of a human being, it is the 
gotra-karman which determines the family where one can be born. 


1 These have been discussed at some length in “ Schools and sects in 
Jaina literature M ( pp. 29-37 ) by Amulyachandra Sen M. A., B. L. 

2 For sources of information see my introduction to TattvSrthadhigama- 
shtra ( pt. II, p. 54 ). 

* Ibid. pp. 55-63, 

4 Birth as well as its varieties have been beautifully explained in Sanskrit 
by Siddhasena Gapi. See pt. I, pp. 189-190. This subject has been briefly 
treated in English in G. O. S. (No. LI, p. 21 ). 

s This is translated as “ generatio acquivooa " in S. B. E. (vol. XLV, p.224). 

* See UttarSdbyayanasHtra ( ch. xxxvi, v. 194 ). 
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This karman is of two kinds * ( a ) high and ( b ) low, 1 On this 
basis, human beings are divided in Jainism into two classes •• 

( i ) born in a high family and ( ii ) born in a low family. 

In this connection it may be stated that the Jainas consider 
the Ksalriyas as the best class of men ; for, they assign to 
them even a higher place than what is generally assigned to the 
Brahmayas. This will be clear, if one were to refer to Kalpasutra 
where several ucca and nica kulaa are mentioned. 2 

From this it can be safely inferred that Jainism draws a line 
of demarcation between the high and the low families. But, 
thereby it does not permit a person born in a high family to be 
puffed up with pride and despise those born in a low family. For, 
such an attitude is deprecated in unequivocal terms in the Jaina 
Agamas, e. g. in SQtrakrtanga (1. 13; 10, 11, 15, 16). As an illustra- 
tion, it will suffice to refer to the incident in the life of the Marici, 
who, by praising his family to the skies, amalgamated the 
nicagotra-karman . 5 

Jaina saints and low families : — 

It may be added en passant that a Jaina saint is not debarred 
from accepting alms even from a low family. This is borne out 
by Uttaradhyayanasutra ( xii, 15 ) and Dasavaikalikasutra ( V. i. 
14 ; V. 2. .25 ; VIII. 23 ). As an additional proof it may be 
stated that in the 1 6th adhyayana of Jnatadharmakathanga, Dhar- 
maruci, pupil of Dharmaghosa, is referred to as going to all fami- 
lies high, low and middle, for alms. In Upasakadasanga, the 7th 
aiiga, we find a similar fact noted in the case of Indrabhuti 
Gautama, the first disoiple of Lord Mahavlra. This will show 
that Jainism lays stress upon the purity of alms and not upon the 
status of an individual from whom alms is to be acoepted. 


’ See Uttaradhyayanasutra ( xxiii, 14). There each of these types of gotra- 
karman is pointed out as having eight varieties. BhSvavijaya observes in 
his commentary to this work that these are due to the oauses of bondage 
oonneoted with pride pertaining to jzti, kula etc. See the bhBsya of 
Tattvartha ( ix, 6 ). 

8 For the English translatisn see S. B. E- ( vol. xxii, p. 225 ). 

5 For details see TrisastisalSkSpurusacaritra ( 1. 5. v. 370ft' ) or G. O S, 
( N o. LI, pp. 352-353 ). 
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Furthermore, that a birth in a low family is not by itself 
a stumbling block for spiritual evolution is a clear verdiot of 
Jainism, a fact on which the 12th and the 13th adhyayanas 
of Uttaradhyayanasutra throw flood of light. For, therein we 
distinctly notice the spiritual rise of Harike£a-bala and 
Caitra, in spite of their birth in a family of fivapakas ( Cabala ). 
Even an Antyaja is fully respected in Jainism, if adorned with 
a vidya ( lore ). This will be clear by studying the narrative of 
king f&renika who made an Antyaja sit on his royal throne, 1 while 
learning the vidya from him. 

From this it can be easily deduced that Jainism cares more 
for the merits of an individual than his or her birth in a high- 
class family. 

No place for varnasrama in Jainism — 

Out of the four varpas populary known as (1) Brahmana, ( 2 ) 
Ksatriya, ( 3 ) Vaisya and ( 4 ) Sudra, we find in the earlier 
portion of the Rgveda the first three under the appelations 
Brahma , Ksatra and Vis. It is rather in the subsequent pwrusa- 
sukta where &udra is mentioned along with Brahmana, Rajanya 
and Vaisya. In Sutrakrtanga ( II. 6. 48 ) we come across the words 
Mahana, Khattiya, Vesa and Pesa. 

This, by no means, implies that Jainism sanctions, the water- 
tight compartments generally accepted by the so-called Sandta- 
nist8. This is clearly borne out in the following verse of Utta- 
radbyayanasutra ( XXV ) 

“ Wlit gt? ft? \ 

st? s*? ii 33 u ” 

1 This will suggest that there is no room for untcuchability in Jainism. 
This faot is beautifully stated by Maiayagiri Shri, while commenting upon 
NandlsHtra ( p. 172 ) as under 

w y iwfrmmv i 551% «FT5'rftqr?«n<T I writ I ” 

He has practically expressed the same opinion in his commentary ( p. 28 ) 
to Ava£yakastttra. In this conmntion it may be noted that the jati-jungitas 
such as MStanga, Kokila, Baruda, Sheika, and Chimpa and others are con- 
sidered as aepr&ya by Siddhasena Shri in his commentary ( p. 230 ) to Frava- 
ean&s&roddh&ra (v. 791. ) The author of Ni&thachrpi, too, seems to hold 
the same opinion. 
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lu this very canon ( XXV, 19-29, 31-32. ) we find the word 
Mahana used in the sense of Bambhapa . From the characteristics 
of Mahana mentioned there, 1 we learn that a person is so called, 
in case he leads a very very high standard of life. 8 Even Lord 
Mahavlra is himself so addressed in Sfitrakrtanga ( I. ii. 1 ), since 
Mahana is considered as an honorific title. Cf. Vajrasucikopanisad. 

Thus it will be seen that Jainism does not endorse the view 
taken by the so-called Sanatanists regarding the four varrias ; 
Consequently it does not reserve the highest stage 3 of life viz. 
samnyasa ( difcsa ) for a special class like that of the Brahmanas ; 
but it considers persons of backward and even depressed classes eli- 
gible for it, thus keeping the entrance to final emancipation open 
for any and every mumuksu 4 * * * of any class whatsoever. 

. There is however a restriction regarding some of the human 
beings ; for, 18 types of them are considered unfit for dlksa. See 
Pravacanasaroddhara ( v. 790-791 ). 

Six types of human beings : — 

According to Jainism all mundane living beings can be classi- 
fied under four heads 2 ( 1 ) human beings, ( 2 ) the celestial 

1 See also ch. xii, v. 14. 

2 In KalpasUtra, we notice the word Mahana , used rather in a deteriorat- 
ed sense; for, there, it implies a family unfit to be blessed with the birth of a 
Tlrthamkara , a Cakravartin , a Baladeva or a Vasudeva, From this it may be 
inferred that by the time of BhadrabShusvSmin, the Mahanas had lost 
their original position and reputation, probably because they had given up 
the high ideals. Perhaps this is the reason why the word Dhijjaia , an 
apabhra§ta form of Dvijdtika, according to P. Bechardas is explained as 
Dhig-jatiya , in the commentary to Avakyakasutra. 

3 VidySrapya observes in Jivanmuktiviveka ( ch. V ) : — 

4 In Jainism, there is no hard and fast rule that an aspirant for liberation 

should successively pass through all the four stages of life, viz. ( 1 ) brahma - 

carya , ( 2 ) gnrhasthya , ( 3 ) vanaprastha and (4) sarhnyUsa . For, the Jainas are 

chiefly divided into two orders : ( 1 ) the AgUrins (house- holders) or practical- 
ly dekavirata and ( 2 ) tbe AnagUra (those who have renounced the world) or 
8arvavirata . Bee TattvBrtha (VII, 14 ) and AupapStikasUtra ( s. 57 p. 55 ). 

Nevertheless, we can divide even the life of a Jaina into four stages, if we 
were to look upon the stage of a Jaina house-holder practising padimQs or a 
Widhaputra as vdnaprastha . 
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( devas ), ( 8 ) the hellish ( narakcts ) and (4) the tiryaca It may 
be noted that it is only the birth as a human being, which, 
when properly utilized leads to liberation. Thus, though 
the acquisition of birth as a human being is an essential preli- 
minary to the attainment of final emancipation, yet it alone is 
not a sufficient means to reach the final goal. So it is only those 
persons who actually fully adpot the right means of achieving 
salvation become entirely free trom the worldly fetters and from 
the encageinent of body. Hence, from the point of view of the 
life spent mankind can be variously classified. On this basis 
Umasvatihas suggested six broad classes viz. ( 1 ) adhamddhama , 
( 2 ) adhama , ( 3 ) vimadhyama , ( 4 ) madhyama, , ( 5 ) uttama and 
( 6 ) uttamottama. 

These classifications are due to the four types of karmans viz. 
( 1 ) akusaldnubandha or ahifa, (2) kusalakusalanubandha or hitahita , 
( 3 ) kusaldnubandha or hita and ( 4 ) niranubandha . The first 
three sorts of human beings perform the first kind of karman: and 
the rest, the remaining ones in order. This subject is treated by 
Umasvati in his Sambandhakarikas ( v. 4-6) to Tattvartha, and 
they are elucidated by Siddhasena Gani in his splendid com- 
mentary ( pp. 6-8) to this excellent work. To put it in a nut-shell, 
one who commits an atrocious deed and hence ruins his present 
life and the future one, too, is adhamadhama. One who cares for the 
present life and is completely indifferent to the future is adhama . 
One who spends his time in realizing sensual happiness for this 
life and hereafter is vimadhyama . One who cares for future life 
only is madhyama . One who leads a virtuous life with the unadul- 
terated motive of attaining final beatitude is uttama . One who 
after having cultivated the highest and purest type of religious 
mentality and having translated it into action delivers noble and 
ennobling sermons, though krtorkrtya , is uttamottama. 

Six Categories for mundane living beings — 

Jainism divides all the mundane living beings according to 

1 Under this head are included all those mundane living beings that do not 
oome under any one of tbe first three beads. To express the idea positively 
beasts, birds, the vegetable and the mineral kingdom etc. go by [tbe name 
Of tiryae 9 
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their lesya 1 * * or so to say then mentality. In all, there are six 
le&yas ami hence all the animate objects in general and human 
beings 8 in special, give rise to sir categories. 

Fourteen Group* — 

According to the Jaina philosophy the ladiler leading to 
liberation consists of 14 steps known as cjuna$thana8 .* A living 
being may be at either of these steps according to the extent of 
his or her or its spiritual evolution. The human beings are in 
no way, an exception, to this rule. This will suggest that there 
are 14 groups under which mankind can be classified. 

One who is conversant with this branch of the Jaina philosophy 
will easily see that broadly speaking, human beings can he 
divided into two classes, too. For, all those who are at any one 
of the first three gunasthonas are non-Jainas and the rest, Jainas. 
It is only on reaching the fourth step that one ceases to he a non- 
Jaina and becomes a Jaina 4 . The arrival at the 5th step is no 
doubt a step nearer to salvation ; but the real spiritual progress 
commences after reaching the sixth step. This as well as the 
remaining 8 steps are within the reach of saintly characters only . 5 * * 

1 r intend to write an article in English in this connection chiefly bal- 
ed upon my work ArhatadarsanadipikS, where this subject is treated in 
OujarSttl on pp. 350-363. In the meanwhile, I may point out some of the 
Prakrit, Sanskrit and English sources dealing with it as under : — 

ITttaradhyayanasUtra ( xxxiv ) and its English translation by H. Jacobi 
along with a foot-note on p. 196 ( 8. B. E. vol. xlv ), PrajiiSpanSsutra ( xvii ), 
LokaprakSsa ( III. v, 92-97 ), GommatasSra ( v. 488-555 ), Outlines of Jainism 
( pp. 45-47 ), etc. 

Of course those who are ayogikevalins have no IcsyU whatsoever. They 
are the holy persons on the point of attaining mukti and bidding a good-bye 
to samsUra or metempsychosis. 

" For the discussion of this subject in English, the reader is referred to 
O.o. S. No. LI ( pp, 429-439 ). 

4 Before one oan attain the status of a Jaina, he or she should have 35 

niarganusSri-gupas or the qualities leading to the path of Jainism. 

s The mere vesa of a Jaina saint counts for nothing. Such an individual 

is denounced as a hypocrite. It may be added that the absence of any 
external Jaina characteristics is not necessarily a disqualification for the 
attainment of salvation, in case that individual is really imbibed with the 
true spirit of saintliness* 

} 4 [ Annals, B. O. R. 1. 1 
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That is to say, Jaina lay-men are on the 4th or the 5th step and 
saints, on any step beginning with the sixth and ending with the 
14th, 

It is also possible to form two groups of human beings viz. 
( 1 ) the chadmastha and the vitaraga, in case these two words 
are interpreted etymologically. 

Classifications according to varieties in structure , stature etc. 

The mundane beings or the unliberated possess one of six 
kinds of samhanana d or osseous structure. On this basis human 
beings can be divided into six groups. 

Samsthana or the figure of the body can be considered as 
another basis to divide mankind into six groups, since there 
are six types of samsthana . z 

Jambudvlpa, the eastern and western halves of Dhatakldvlpa, 
and those of Puskarardhadvlpa as well, together with the antara- 
dvlpas are the six places where a human being can be born. 
Ho, from this stand-point, too, mankind forms six different groups. 

According to Jainism, in Bliarata and Airavata ksetras the 
twelve-spoked wheel of time is the basis of the law of time. In 
other words time is divided into avasarpini and utsarpint , each 
of which has six spokes. From this view-point, too, human beings 
can be divided into six kinds according as they are affected by 
the type of the spoke, out of six. 

All human beings have not necessarily the same sort of kar - 
mans . Hence this may also serve as a basis of grouping them. 
But this is not the place to do so. Consequently only the four types 
of human beings are here referred to : ( 1 ) purusavcdin , ( 2 ) strb 
vediv, ( 3 ) napuihsakavedin and ( 4 ) avediv . Here veda signifies 
carnal desire. 

Some groups 5 of humanity : — 

In the 15th adhyayana of Jh&tadharmakathanga, we come 
across certain classes of human beings e. g. Caraka, Cirika, Car- 
makhandika, Bhicchunda, Panduranga, Gautama, 8 Govratin, 4 

The English explanation of these two technical words is given in 0. 0. 
S. No. LI ( pp. *05-406 ), and in “Outlines of Jainism” ( p. 34); but it 
Beems to be rather inconsistent, at least from the SvetSmbara point of view. 

These two types of human beings are described at some length in 
AupapStikasUtra and its Sanskrit commentary. 

5 From the standpoint of the typ e of the yoni ( nucleous ) human beings 
are divided into 14 lacs of groups. 
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Grhidharmin, Dharmacintaka, Aviruddha, Viruddha, Vrddha, 
Sr&vaka, Vrddha Sravaka and Raktapata. 

Now a few words about the various classifications of thp Jainas 
only. As already observed they can be divided into two classes viz, 

( 1 ) the upasalcas and ( 2 ) the sramayas , each of whom has two 
subdivisions, if we were to distinguish females from males. 
These four varieties well-known as ( 1 ) the sravaka ( 2 ) the 
sravika , ( 3 ) the sadhu and ( 4 ) the sadhavi make up a tirtha 
established by a Tirthahkara. This tirtha is also known as 
8ahgha or the Jaina church, and even each of its four branches 
goes by the same name ( sahgha )• 

The Sramayas can be divided into four groups : (1) the Tirtha ir 
kara , ( 2 ) the Acarya , ( 3 ) the Upadhyaya and ( 4 ) the Sadhu . 
Moreover, the Sramanas can be classified as ( 1 ) Fuldka , ( 2 ) 
Ba/cusa , ( 3 ) Kusila? ( 4 ) Nirgrantha and ( 5 ) Snfitakai' 

The Sramayas can be also divided according to the gaccha or 
its sub-section they belong to. It may be remarked that it is 
generally the difference in rituals which distinguishes one gaccha 
from another. So, to lay undue stress upon such differences 
will be tantamount to disfiguring the magnificent edifice of 
liberalism in Jainism. 

The Jainas can be also divided according to the type of their 
mrjara or the act of shedding off of karmans . This basis leads 
us to form 10 groups," indicated in Tattvartha ( ix, 47 ). 

The 63 Salaka-purusas, 11 Rudras, 9 Naradas, 7 Kulkaras and 
others are some of the speoial groups referred to, in Jainism. 
They have nothing to do with castes and sub* castes amongst 
which the Jaina community is at present divided ; for, the origin 
of these castes etc., is not religious but probably it is a mattei of 
convenience of the Jaina society. It may be added that these 
castes are not a barrier for taking part in a common-dinner like 
Navakarsi , having a religious tint of sadharmika vdtsalya . Even 

1 For the five types of this group see the bhasya ( p. 208 ) of Tattva- 
rtha ( ix, 6 ). 

In this connection the reader may consult Tattvartha (ix, 48), itsbhSsya 
and its commentary by Siddhasena Gai?i. Even Bhagavatlsutra ( xxv, 6) 
may be referred to. 

•’ From the stand point of vaiyavriya ( service), too, we have 10 groups. 
i r or details see Tattvlrtha ( ix, 24 ) and its elucidative literature. 
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the question of inter-marriage amongst the Jainas does not depend 
upon castes ; for, Yakinlmahattarasunu Haribhadra Suri observes 
in Dbarmabindu as under 

Four types of Jain Saints : — 

In the seventh adhyayana of Jfiatadharmakathanga, the 
6th nitga, we come across four varieties of Jain a saints : ( 1 ) 
those who discard the five holy vows ( mahavratas ) after they 
have taken the same, ( 2 ) those who observe the five mahavratas 
only for the sake of livelihood and who remain unduly attached 
to food etc., which they get from laymen in virtue of their out- 
ward get-up of a saint, ( 3 ) those who observe the five mahauratas 
as enjoined by the scriptures after they have renounced the world 
and ( 4 ) those who not only observe the vows only in spirit but 
even continue practising them very rigidly. * 

The eleventh chapter of this 6th anga, too, furnishes us with 
another sort of the four types of Jaina saints. It is the presence 
or absence of forbearance in part or in toto, which gives rise to 
these four types. To expreses it explicitly, there are some saints 
who do not lose their temper, when offended by their correligi- 
ounists but do so, in case they come in contact with the heterodox. 
There are some saints whose conduct is just the reverse of this. 
There is another class of saints who get provoked, no matter 
whether the individual concerned is a Jaina or a non-Jaiua. 
There is still another class of saints, who, under no circum- 
stances become angry and who maintain the spirit of forbearance 
in speech and thought as well. 

Out of these four types, the first includes those saints who are 
partially mrddhaka i. e. those who do not partly confirm to the 
sermon of^ Lord Mahavira. The second includes those who 
are partly aradhaka i. e. those who partially observe the rules laid 
down by Lord Mahavira.. The third has within its fold those 
saints who are entirely viradhuka. The fourth or the last consists 
of the group of such saints who are completely aradhaka. 

Thus, an attempt is here made by me to point out from the Jaina 
view-point different groups of humanity which can be formed on 
various grounds, with the hope that scholars well-versed in non- 
Jaina schools of thought will throw ample light on this subject from 
a comparative point of view, 
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XIX 

DATE OF CARITRAVARDHANA, COMMENTATOR OF 
KUMARASAMBHAVA AND OTHER KAVYAS - 
Between a. d. 1172 and 1385. 

Caritravardhana ( called also Vidyadhara or Sahityavidyadliara, 
son of Ramacandra Bhisaj ) is tlie author of commentaries on ( 1 ) 
the Kumai asambhava, (2) the Naixadhiya, (3) the Fayhuvama 
( 4 ) the RaghuvapUydai hja and ( 5 ) the Stsupulavadha . 1 2 

Mr. S. P. Pandit in his edition of the Raghuvatitsa ? gives a 
detailed list of references to earlier works and authors found in 
Caritravardkana’s commentaries on the Raghuvarhsa. 

My own casual reading of a Ms. of Caritravardhana’s com- 
mentaries on the Kumurasamblma ( B. 0. R. I. Ms No. 244 of 
1880-81 ) shows the following references to earlier works and 
authors ' — 

( fol. 1 ) ; $Tc?rsr$T?T ( fol. 1 ) ; 3WT ( fols. 2, 5. 8, 10, 25, 28, 
37, 40, 60 ) ; ( fols. 3, 4, 47 ) ; |jgjn«r (fols. 9, 10, 50, 

57 ) ; ( fol. 11 ) ; ITS : or fa: ( fol. 15 ) ; wisrsirTT ( fol. 15 ) ; 

fa 5 '*: ( fols. 17, 28 ) ; shsfaar ( fol. 21 ) ; r fanR:5TIW ( fol. 30 ) ; *f|ggTir: 
( fol. 41 ) ; fefojrR: ( fol. 61 ) . 

A further reading of a Ms. of Caritravardhana’s commentary 
on the Stsupulavadha ( B. O. R. I. Ms. No. 53 of 1873-74 ) gives us 
among others, references to the following previous works and 
authors : — 

3TJTC ( fol. 8, 34, 35, 39, 49, 54 ) ; ( fol. 8, 15, 16, 19, 

21, 22, 26, 30, 33, 34, 37, 38, 40, 42, 46, 48, 105, 112 ) ; fcroft ( fol. 24, 


1 Aufreoht; Catalogue Catalogorum , part, 1, p. 186. 

2 Baghummm ( 1872), Appendix III. 
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47, 51, 53, 54, 77, 122, 148 ) ; fai fr gii ren R: ( fol. 26 ) ; ( fol. 

32 ) ; |*T: ( 39, 50, 55, 57, 62, 64, 66, 69, 71, 1 2, 75, 77, 78, 80, 83, 85, 
101, 171, 172, 174 ) ; tRTsrrar: ( fol. 259 ) ; ( fol. 43, 108 ) ; 5<5T- 

gvr: ( fol. 49, 77, 142, 152 ) ; 3n3RTU3 ( fol. 122 ) ; 31% ( fol. 

123 ) ; RfftsicU ( fol. 128 ) ; *mft ( fol. 306 ) . 

Caritravardhana refers to the following works and authors in 
his commentary on the Meghaduta ( B. O. R- I. Ms. No. 345 
of 1895-98 ) 

arm ( fol. 5, 6, 9, 14 etc. ) : ( fols. 6, 21, 27 ) ; saft'IHPimr- 

RtSi ( fols. 6, 10, 1], 16, 22, 24, 27, 28, 30, 38, 39, 40, 45, 48, 55, 59, 
63, 67 ) i ( fol. 8, 11, 23, 24, 26, 32, 39, 43, 44, 54, 62 ) ; =3TS3TST- 
331 l+H ( fol. 22 ) : %3T3: ( ) fol. 44 ; ( fol. 49 ) ; 

TTHTmn ( fol. 65 ) . 

In the above list of references from Car itravardh ana’s com- 
mentaries collected by me the reference to ipre^TW is important us 
it gives us one terminus to Caritravardhana’s date. In Mr. S. I’. 
Pandit's list of references, made by Caritravardhana to earlier 
works in his commentary on the Raghuvamsa there is no reference 
to Durghatavrtti. So far as my search goes Caritravardhana makes 
use of the only once in his commentary on the Kumar a- 

snmbhava ( B. O. R. I. Ms. No. 244 of 1880-81 ) on the fol. 61 
as under : — 

“ firuTm i 3R3 mftu ?3t3r: Rife; firmer irgip- 

i^rr^qt erfr n- sraw arrcp- 

hutoto i sTfipar cpwsr 

wni pfeffa: ” 

I have been able to identify the above reference in a printed 
edition of the Durghatavrtti 1 where it appears as follows : — 

‘ r^fasrsTPRapfr muw sshp: i 
tr fcnpraumtR n ’ 

fwr-- sstsrrow i 3«r?r 1 ‘israsriTPRfiprera spsiRtf 

amei ROT: ’ nt ^vfar: I 3TO 3T 3 R5f§T fit S0n$fT- 

sptfPW II ” 


1 Durghatavrtti of Sarai;adeva, edited by T, Ganapati Idastri (Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series, No. VI, 1909 ) p. 27. 
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The above identification makes it clear that Caritravardhana 
composed his commentary on the KumSrasambhava at least a 
few generations, if not more, after the composition of the 
D .rghatavnli. We know that Saranadeva composed the Durgliata* 
vrtti in A. D. 1172 ' which must therefore, be looked upon as one 
terminus to the date of Caritravardhana. 

Another terminus to the date of Caritravardhana may be furnish- 
ed by the statement of Mr. Nandargikar that Dinakara’s commen- 
tary on the Raghuvam&a is simply an epitome of CSritra- 
vardhana s commentary on the same Kavya. 8 Dinakara gives his 
own date, s which is A. D. 1385. If the statement of Mr. Nandargi- 
kar is correct, we can take A. D. 1385 as another terminus to 
Caritravardhana’s date. We may, therefore conclude on the basis 
of the foregoing evidence that Caritravardhana lived between 
A. D. 1172 ard 1885. 


XX 

ANTIQUITY OF A FEW SPURIOUS VERSES FOUND IN 
SOME MSS OF THE MEGHADUTA OF KALIDASA 

( 1 ) Dr. K. B. Pathak in his edition of the Meghaduta 4 quotes 
nine verses which he treats as spurious. This number does not 
include the following verse which I have found in some Mss of 
the poem in the Govt. Mss Library at the B. O. R. Institute. The 
verse 1 * * * 5 reads as follows in the different Mss mentioned below * — 

( i ) Ms No. 388 of 1884-81 — Meghaduta with tippana dated 
samvat 1517 ( = A. D. 1461 ) — last verse = — 

1 Durghatavrtti ( Tri. Sans. Series No VI-1909 ), Preface, p. 2. 

8 Raglwvarhha ( edited by G. R. Nandargikar, 1897) Introduction, p, 17. 

* Ibid, pp. 17-18. 

* Meghaduta, Poona, 1916 ( Appendix I ) pp. 69-70. 

5 This verse also occurs in a Ms of Meghaduta with the commentary 
Meghalata ( B. 0. R. I. No. 160 of 1882-83 ) but the commentary does not com- 
ment this verse — which may indicate that the MeghalatS commentary is| 
older than this verse. 
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“ jrcnjjT ^TETftTlfiTVrr? 1 

ii 


STgRT I 

II II 


( ii ) Ms No. 890 of 1884-81 — Meghaduta with commentary 
Sukhabodhika dated Samvat 1641 ( = A. D. 1585 ) — last verso ■- 
“ £ rvugt ^ «TT**TT I 

qrm^rfntrf^TSTst f ftsir?: n 


rr rsrniTUTW^otCTW ; 


II II 


( this verse is also commented on by the author £>f Sukhabodhika, 
showing thereby that it was in existence before 1585 A. D. ). 

( iii ) Ms No. 844 of 1895-98 — Meghaduta with commentary 
of Laksmlnivasa, dated Sarhvat 1713 ( = A. D. 1057 )- last verse:- 


“ (*&*)*& g -*iiT*wa Prefer ^ srr^Jrr i 

r- ii 



II W H ” 


( The portions bracketed in this verse are lost owing to the last 
folio being damaged). 


( iv ) Ms No- 848 of 1885-98 — Text with commentary ( name 
of the commentator not mentioned ) dated Samvat 1749 ( = A. D. 
1698 ) — last verse : — 


“ 'narat i s Snrftf =* ht«tt i 

5Tr?TRWrsr^oiq5*T(r5 II II ” 


( v ) Ms. No. 847 of 1895-98 — Text with a few marginal 
notes ; dated Sarhvat 1856 ( = A. IX 1800 ) — last verse •• — 

“ ?ws?t ^ ?rrr*T i 

swsfarr mfsri^RT forcth n 
S rew r ffow i fifi rgq K Tr f%gr*r i 
g fgrafarwfora^ u ^ u ” 

It will be Been from these five dated Mss referred to above that 
the verse in question was in existence in A. D. 1461 and hence 
could be repeated in the subsequent copies dated A. D. 1585, 1067, 
And 1698 and 1800. 
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A a the verse in question was in ezistenoe in A. D. 1461, it is 
possible that Laksmlniv&sa who wrote his commentary on the 
Meghadfita in A. D. 1458 1 ( see Ms No. 344 of 1895 >98 above) 
may have known it but did not comment on it as he may have 
looked upon it as spurious. Ms No. 344 of 1895-98 contains this 
verse without the comment of Laksmlnivftsa on the same. Another 
Ms No. 159 of 1882-83 ( dated Samvat 1759 = A. D. 1708 ) omits 
this verse altogether. The author of the commentary Sukhabodhika 
( Ms No. 390 of 1884-87 ) dated 1585 A. D. mentions this verse and 
comments on it, presumably thinking that it was not spurious. 

( 2 ) We further find the following verses in the list of spurious 
yersps given by Dr. Pathak : — 

H — i forere r i 
srrmiMW wwfljTvar irsm-vr i 
smarter ggfitw m nvut i 
* wrsftwreren UTsfar snrus II 
I — gm srmr a swrefimi m urisTt-sfir ^ i 
qnvwrafr II 

mwm nnnwfs^T ^di » 

It will be seen from Dr. Pathak's Synoptical table ( p. XXVII 
of his Introduction ) that these two verses are not found in the 
Par&vabhyudaya of Jinasena, in Mallinatha’s commentary and in 
Vallabha’s commentary. They are found in the commentaries of 
Sarasvatitirtha, in tne Saroddharini and in the commentaries of 
Mahimatimhagam and Sumafivijaya. The ohronological order of 
these works is as under according to Dr. Pathak : — 

1. Saroddharipi — Before Samvat 1617 ( = A. D. 1561 ). 

2. Sarasvatitirtha — Before Samvat 1854 ( = A. D. 1798 ). 

3. Sumafivijaya — About Samvat 1690 ( = A. D. 1634 ). 

4. Mahimasimhagani — Samvat 1693 ( = A. D. 1637 ). 

The above chronological order shows that these verses were in 
existence before A. J>. 1561 according to Dr. Pathak’s evidence. 

I find, however, that these verses were known to Cftritra- 
vardhana, the oelebrated commentator on the Megh^duta, Ragbu* 

1 Aufreoht : Catalogue Catalogorum, pt. I, p, 539. 

« {Annals, B.0.B.LJ 
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v«6fe etc. In the B. 0. B. I. Ms. No. 345 of 1895-98 of his earn 
muntary on the Meghaduta these verses appear as under : — 

“ trow sTOTmt ftanrrarr 
gwiiww i vfSrg irpwT ; 

STPUftiT JTgl^fnWT Wim: 

%gt «r wrsrftflaqfrar snsrHr gmfcf 
( arerRmvt »555ats«fifcor 
( nfsrr v&s\ at ainuramf it n ” 

“ amf at vrasnft *ru: i 

srroum agprg ^ g: ^fa^anarsphr: n 
fan^ag 5 ^ ^ffr ggi%ar i 
u r mfi g w ft ra g# wtm ^T>«ra ii u ” 

( The two lines marked by a bracket appear to be a later in- 
terpolation as Caritravardhana’s commentary explains only the 
first four liner ending with the word ‘‘ sT*Tfl§ ” ). 

It will be seen from the above evidence that these two spurious 
verses viz. H and I of Dr. Pathak’s list were known to Caritra- 
vardhana and that he commented on it. I have shown elsewhere 
( vide Note XIX above ) that Caritravardhana flourished between 
A. D. 1172 and 1385. This would justify my conclusion that verses 
H and I were known before A. D. 1385 or in general I may 
say that they are as old as Caritravardhana’s time. 


XXI 

A COMMENTARY ON THE KUMARABAMBHAV A 
CALLED 6ABDAM$TA BY KAYASTHA GOPALA 
(SON OF BALABHADRA ) AND ITS PROBABLE DATE- 

Middle of the 15th Century 

Aufrecht records only one Ms.' of a commentary on the 
KumSrasambhava, called fbabdarntta by Gopfiladasa viz. “ Peters. 
4,35 ” which is identical with a Ms. No. 678 of 1886-92 in the Govt. 
Mss. Library at the B. 0. R. Institute. The Ms. of this com- 
mentary is incomplete, consisting of cantos I and II and about 


1 Catalogue Catalog or um t pt. ii f 22. 
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66 verseB of oanto III. The author appears to be a learned pandit 
as will be seen from from the following works and authors refer- 
red to by him : — 

( fol. 2 ); wntwi ( fol. 39 ) ; mvraftorrc ( fol. 2 ) ; 

( fol. 2, 3, etc. ) ; ( fol. 4 ) ; *!%*( fol. 5 ) ; frf to T S t UW 

( fol. 4, 11 ) ; ( fol. 4 ) ; ( fol. 6, 11, 12, 14, 16, 19, 25, 

28, 32, 34, 36 ) ; forest*: ( fol, 6 ) ; ft**: ( fol. 7, 9, 15, 20, 21, 31, 33, 
36 ) ; am#*' ( fol. 6 ) ; UTar*^ft: ( fol. b5 ) ; srarisstro (fol. 7 ) ; 

( fol. 7, 18 ) ; gSTJvr: ( fol. 9, 12, 21, 30 ) ; arfmJPHSJra* ( fol. 9 ) ; 
stim i tfafr Ef ( fol. 10 ) ; sfrmrcflT** ( fol. 17 ) ; (fol. 1 0) 

gft»*pSrsaft ( fol. 10 ) ; sjrsj-sn&rsT ( fol. 1 1 ) ; srrerft ( fol. 120 ; ft** 

( fol. 16 ) ; ( fol. 2 2, 24 ) ; ( fol. 24) ; tfa i eHH (fol.25) 

nftwm: ( fol. 29 ) ; ft**g fr *g: ( fol. 31 ) ; *t»TOTT ( fol. 35). 

Some of the references in the above list will enable us to 
locate the probable date of Gopiladasa’s commentary. He appears 
to have lived at a time when Panini’s grammar was not much in 
vogue. References to Sarasvata Grammar ( fols. 2, 39 ), Kalapa 
( or Katantra ) Grammar ( fol. 10 ) and to the Prakriya EaumudI 
( fol. 10 ) make this point clear. The Sarasvata school of grammar 
continued its vigorous existence from about 1250 A. D. down to 
the modern revival of PaninI under the auspices of Bhattoji 
Dlksita 1 * 3 * and his pupils. As Bhattoji lived about A.D. 1630® we may 
fix A. D. 1630 as the later terminus to the date of Gopaladasa. The 
earlier terminus is found in the reference to the Praknya- 
Kaumudi ( fol. 10 ) which is assigned by Mr. K. P. Trivedi 5 to the 
latter half of the 14th century ’’( i.e. between A. P. 1350 and 1400). 
As GopEladasa quotes * from the Prakriya Kaumudx we can safely 
presume that he must have lived a few generations after the com- 
position of the Prakriya Kaumudi i.e. about the middle of the 15th 
century, a period whioh harmonizes afeo with the reference to 
Medinikara ( fols. 29, 87 ) in the present commentary. This lexicon 
has been assigned to the 14th century. 5 In Rayaraukuta's commen- 
tary on the Amatakuia there are many quotations from Medinlka- 

1 Belvalkar ; Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, p. 92. 

® Ibid, p. 47. 

3 PrakriyZ Kaumudi, B. 8. 8. No. LXXVIII, Intro, p XLIY. 

* B. O. R. I. Ms No. 678 of 1886-92— fol. 10— ^ A 

“ ^ i sit sifaftvSr ” -Jtftww!*rt 

s Keith ; History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 414. 
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nt’s lexicon. 1 The date of RSyamukuta’s commentary is A.D.1431. 
Hence the lexicon of Medinlkara must have been composed before 
A. D. 1431. Our inference therefore that GopSladfisa, who quotes 
from a lexicon composed before A. D. 1431 must have written his 
commentary on the Kumarasambhava, say between A. D. 1440 
and 1460 or in the middle of the 15th century, appears to be 
fairly correct 

Other authors and works referred to by GopaladSsa being 
earlier in point of date than the Prakriya Kaumudi and the 
Medinikara are not of any use for chronological purpose with the 
exception of the references to the Samgitaratnakara ( fols. 4, 11 ) 
which furnish a 6ure terminus viz. A. D. 1247 2 for the date of 
GopSladSsa. 

Another work ascribed to our GopaladSsa is Karatikautuka, a 
Ms of which has been recorded by Weber . 3 This work is a treatise 
on the diseases of elephants in verse form. 

Gop&ladasa informs us in the preamble 4 to the commentary 
on the Kumarasambhava that he wrote this commentary under 
the supervision of “ ” and by the order of “ srrafhl. "I am, 

however, unable to identify these persons for want of more 
particulars. One STTmrhJ is credited with the work 
stjusw on Vedanta in Aufrecht’s Catalogue 5 and two Mss of this 
work are recorded by Oppert. 6 The name however, is no- 

where mentioned in Aufrecht’s Catalogue. 

1 G. E. Nandaraikar : Preface to the RagtuvaihSa, 1897, p. 3. 

8 Encyclopedic de la Musique, Fart 1, p. 271, a. 

* Catalogue of Mss in the Berlin Library ( 1853 ) Part I, p. 292. 

* B. 0. R. I. Ms No. 678 of 1886-92 - folio. 1 — 

qN T g qre reftq r Bwwfhfegraw 11 » n 

$ Catalogus Catalogorum, i» 67 a 

6 Lists of Sanskrit Mss in Southern India, Vol I, p. 432, (No, 5353 ); 
p.434 (No. 5267 ). 



OF THE SAMoiTA-RAGA-KALPA-DRUMAtf 

BY O. C. GANGOLY 

In a learned note published under the heading ' Notes on 
Indian Chronology ’ ( A. B. O. R. I., Vol, XIII, 1931, pp. 180-182 ), 
Mr* P. K. Code has disoussed the probable date of a Ms. of 
SamgUa~raga-kalpadruma by Krishnananda Vyasadeva. After 
discussing the various musical texts utilized by the author in 
compiling his work, Mr. Gode comes to the conclusion that the 
SaingUu-kalpadru mi can be assigned to a period between 1750 A. D. 
and 1800 A D. 

Apparently, it was not known to the learned writer of the note 
that this work has been printed twice, the original edition having 
been printed in Samvat 1899 ( 1842 AD.) and a revised edition in 
2 volumes having been printed in 1916 A. D. ( S. 1973 ) , edited by 
Nagendra Nath Basu and published by the Bangiya Sahitya 
Parisad under the munificent patronage of Raja Itao Jogindra 
Nit ray an Ray Bahadur of Lalgola. As pointed out in Mr. N. N. 
Basu’s Hindi Introduction to the revised edition, the M s. of the 
work “ carried about by the author in a huge bundle ” was seen, 
(though not examined ), by Rajendralal Mitra, at Calcutta, about 
the year 1836, if not later. According to the dates given in the 
original edition, the first part was printed on 19th March 1842 
and the lost part in 1849. According to the author’s Introduction 
( Rag-sagarki sucana ) in Hindi, it took him 32 years to collect 
the data. Mr. N. N. Basu estimates that the author was born in 
1794 A. D. It is very probable the Ms. was complete and made 
ready for publication, very shortly before 1836 A. D. say about 
1830 A. D. The author was a Gouda Brahmin, hailing from, 
JohainI, Deva-gada-kote in Udaipur. He had his musical train- 
ing in Brnd&vana, probably under Damodara Gosvftml. Samglts- 
cftrya, and the title of ‘ Raga-sigara ’ was conferred on him by 
the Gossains of Gokula. The author was in Calcutta for several 
years and waa honoured and patronized by the cultured society 
of thiB city and he projected his Encyclopaedia of Indian Music 
on the model of Raja Radha Xanta Deva’s &abda-kalpa-druma. I 
believe copies of the revised edition of the Sarpglta-Rtga-Kalpa* 
druma are still available. It deserves a place in the Library of 
the Institute* 

* The work it notioed and desoribed by M, Garoin de Tassy in his Histoirt 
de ta Literature Hindouie et Hindoustanie, Tome Second, p. 8*0. 
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MALAVIYA COMMEMORATION VOLUME; BEWARES 
Hindu University, 1932. 1150 pp., Rs. 10 only. 

In oommemoration of the long servioes of Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malavlya to this country in general and the Benares Hindu 
University in particular, the latter has presented to their Kula- 
pati on the happy occasion of his septuagenary a Commemoration 
Volume — a handsome volume of more than a thousand pages 
with the photographs of the Pandit at different stages of life as 
also of the Hindu University sites and buildings — in whioh 
friends, admirers and co-workers of the great educationist, both in 
and outside the Hindu University, have contributed papers special- 
ly written to commemorate the happy occasion. These papers 
which are in three languages, English, Hindi and Sanskrit, have 
been divided into five sections : (l ) Literature (2) History, 
Politics and Economics ( 3 ) Religion and Philosophy ( 4 ) Science 
and ( 5 ) Greetings, Appreciations and Memoirs. As this review 
is mainly concerned with subjects of Indian antiquarian and 
historical interest, we would take notice of papers of sections ( 2 ) 
and ( 3 ) that deal with Indian History, Culture and Archaeology. 

Of the seventeen papers included in Seotion II ( History, 
Economics and Politics ) as many as eleven relate themselves to 
the subject of Ancient and Mediaeval Indian History and Culture 
in one or other of its various aspects of study. This is an eloquent 
evidence of the growing interest in the subject and its encourage- 
ment in our Universities. 

In his short note on J he Muruwja Dynasty and the date of 
Pndalipta Mr. K. P. Jayaswal points out that a dynasty of rulers 
called the Murundas ruled at Pstallputra contemporaneously with 
the KusSna rulers of Peshawar or Purusapura. The Murundae, 
• according to the Puranic calculation, were in power as long as the 
middle of the 3rd century A. D. He incidentally fixes the time 
of the Jaina teacher Pftdalipta whose religious instructions to the 
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Murupda of PitalJputra are noted in several Jaina texts including 
the Prabhavakacarita. This tine, he says, is the same as .that of 
Kaniska or his predecessors, whioh is further corroborated by 
Padalipta's controversy with Nfigarjuna who is associated with 
Kaniska. Dr. Ganganath Jha’s paper is a short but well-document-, 
ed analysis of the Sourci s of Properly under Hindu Law according 
to Manu and Gautama, while Dr. R K. Mookorjee contributes a 
rather long but interesting paper on Ancient Indian Education as 
described in the Smrti Texts. 

But perhaps of more than usual interest is the paper on New 
Light on the Early Oupta History where Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar 
discusses in detail the historicity of the story related in the 
Sanskrit drama Devicandraguptam bearing upon the adventurous 
life of king Candragupta II and referred to by Bana in bis 
Harsacarita, in the Saijan oopper plate of Amoghavarsa, in the 
Kdvyamimdfnsa of Raja&ekhara, in the drfigaraprakata of Bhojs, 
in the story of RawwSl and Barkamaris as narrated in the Mojmcd - 
t-Tawarikh, and lastly by Samkarfirya in his commentary on the 
Harsacarita. It is here, probably for the first time that a 
systematic attempt is made to reconstruct the history entangled in 
this mass of materials brought to notice and discussed by a series 
of scholars. Prof. Bhandarkar ’s main findings are (1) that Vlsakha- 
datta, the author of Devicandraguptam is the same as the author of 
the Mudra-RUksasa, ( 2 ) that the Saka referred to in the Natya- 
darpana was not a Saka ruler, but was a preceptor of the Sakas 
( &ikanam-Aca,ryah ) as Samkararya gives us to understand ( 3 ) 
that the hostilities between Sakacarya and Ramagupta took 
place somewhere near Kartikeyapura ( identical with Baijnath in 
the Himalayas ) which is oalled Kftrtikeyanagara in the Kdvya- 
mim&riisS where Sarmagupta. (misreading for Ramagupta) is said to 
have been foroed to retreat after giving his queen Dhruvasvaminl 
to the King of the Khasas ( misreading for Sakas), ( 4 ) that Rfima- 
gupta was the elder brother of Candragupta II and is to be 
identified with king whose name iB read in the Gupta coins as 
K&cagupta, and finally that ( 5 ) in the course of a hostility that 
ensued between the Sakas and Rfimagupta the latter agreed to 
give over Dhruv«kdeyl, his wife, to the Sakas as ransom for peace, 
end tried to dissuade Kumfira Candragupta, his brother, firom 
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going in the garb of his queen to kill the enemy, the Sak&cirya 
in this oase. Candragupta, however, inspite of the remonstrances 
of R&magupta, resolved to carry out his object, and dressed as 
DhruvadevI suoceeded in killing the Saka preoeptor and thus 
enhanced his fame and also bis hold over the popular mind. But 
this roused the suspicion of R&magupta who had him arrested and 
imprisoned, but later on Candragupta succeeded in killing his 
brother, and seizing not only his throne but also his queen Dhruva- 
devI whom he married and who is supposed to have already had 
some attractions for her brother-in-law. 

It may be noted in this connection in an issue of J. B> O. 
R. S. Vol. XVIII, 1932 part I, Mr. X. P. Jayaswal, 
in his article on Candragi pta II ( Vikramdditya ) and his Predeces- 
sor has arrived at conclusions that are mainly identical with Prof. 
Bhandarkar 's. Thus Mr. Jayaswal seemB to accept that Vis&kha- 
datta, the author of the Devicandragupta is the same as the author 
of the Mudraraksasa, that R&magupta is merely a misreading for 
K&oagupta of the coins, and that Sarmagupta and Khasa of the 
KavyamimUnsa are misreadings for R&magupta and Sakas, that 
the widow DhruvadevI was remarried to Candragupta II after 
the death of R&magupta had been brought about, and that the 
Saka killed by Candragupta in disguise was the religious leader 
of the Sakas. * But he thinks that the Saka killed by Candra- 
gupta was, besides being the religious leader, the lord or king of 
the Sakas as well. With regard to the identification of the plaoe 
where the Saka ruler’s camp was pitched, Mr. Jayaswal seems to 
differ from Prof. Bhandarkar. He thinks that the place is to be 
identified with the Doab of Jullundhur between the Beas and 
Jhelum in the Punjab. The most important of these points, how- 
ever, is the identification of R&magupta with E&cagupta. In 
support of it Mr« Jayaswal refers to his personal talk with Prof. 
Bhandarkar, but the scholars will now do well to consider care- 
fully the line of reasoning so cleverly adduced by the Professor 
in his paper. 


* Prof. Bhandarkar's paper wae read as a leoture before the Calcutta 
Bniversity, and a summary of it appeared in Liberty of Sunday, Aug, 28, 1631. 
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In another paper Dr. Ramashankar Trlpathi of the Hindu 
University discusses the Early Position of Harm where his main 
finding is that after the assasination of Rfijyavardhana .Harsa 
was immediately crowned king on the throne of Thanesvar, and 
so far as the evidenoe of Harshacarita is concerned there was 
no hesitation on the part of Harsa to accept the crown, as 
suggested by Smith and others. In faot, whatever hesitation in 
being orowned king was there is indicated in the itinerary of 
Yuanohwang alone, and it refers itself to the throne of Eanoj 
where RfijyaSrl, liis widowed sister, was the real heir. But after 
the intervention, of Bodhisattva Avalokitedvara ns it were, Harsa 
persuaded himself to accept the throne of Eanoj - not calling 
himself Maharaja, but simply Kumara Sil&ditya. But it should be 
mentioned here that this point was clearly discussed and the find- 
ing made long ago by the present reviewer in his paper on Harsa- 
fhladtiya : A Revised Study in the Indian Historical Quarterly, De- 
cember, 1927. Dr. Tripathi refers to me in two minor points only, 
though his main arguments follow the same course as mine ; and, 
in one or two places his words and language are also the same, 
quoted, however, without acknowledgment. Further his incidental 
identification of Malwa ( Mfilava ) where Devagupta was king 
with Eastern Malwa is not certainly original. This identification 
also was for the first time suggested and pointed out, on the strength 
of Vs.tsyayana'6 evidence, by me in my paper on The Maukharie 
of Kanoj published in Calcutta Review as early as February, 1928 
( p. 210 ). There in that article I suggested, also for the first time, 
that after two seriouB reverses from the hands of two successive 
Maukhari kings, IdSnavarman and Sarvavarman, the Gupta 
power of Magadha suffered a severe blow, and that after the 
defeat and death of D&modaragupta, the Maukharis bade fair to 
annex Magadha itself. This explains why MahSsenagupta and 
one of his successors, Devagupta, are mentioned as kings of 
M&lava ( Malwa ) and not of Magadha, ( p. 209 - 11 ). Dr. Tripathi 
accepts this theory but perhaps inadvertently passes it as 
his own. 

In her short but very illuminating paper on Classical and 
Mediaeval Indian Art Dr. Stella Kramrisch discusses with 
authority the leading features of the main phases of Indian Art, 
16 l Annala.B.Q. R.I. J 
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and thus establishes its main periods - the Early, the Classical, 
and the Mediaeval - which they themselves not only demand but 
actually diotate by their unmistakably visible features ? She has 
also suggested incidentally that these three main phases of Indian 
Art are intimately connected with the raoial history of the 
country. Bala-Gopnia-Stutih by Mr. 0. C. Gangoly is a neat and 
eritical description of a newly discovered illustrated Ms. by the 
well-known South-Indian Vaisnava saint Bilvamangala Thfikur, 
also known as Lll&suka. It is dated by Mr. Gangoly, on Btylistic 
grounds, o. 1425 A. D. , slightly earlier than a manuscript with 
analogous illustrations known as Vaeanta-Viiasa which bears 
date Sam. 1508. As a document of Indian painting Bala - 
Gopala-Stutih. is certainly of exceptional interest. Iconography 
iB represented by a well-documented paper by Mr. B. C. Bhatta- 
oharya on The Goddess of Learning in Jainism materials of which 
are mainly drawn from Jaina Mss. preserved in different Bhay<J- 
arae. As a typical expression of the life and oulture of the Cola 
kings of the South, the paper on The Economy of a South. Indian 
Temple by Prof. K. A. Nilakantha Sastri is an interesting one. It 
is welcome news to all students of Indian oulture and Art that 
‘ under the vimana in a dark passage round the garbhagrha ’ of the 
Great Temple at Tanjore there are traces of fine frescoes in bright 
colours discovered very recently by a young scholar of the 
Annamalai University. Prof. Sastri regrets that * as things move 
in this distracted and unfortunate country, it will be long before 

these fine frescoes beoome available for general study 

and criticism in proper reproductions* * But cannot the Archaeo- 
logical Department move in this matter ? 

The mediaeval period of Indian History is represented by two 
very interesting papers, one on The Annual Income and Expen- 
diture of Sher Shah's Kingdom by Mr. Paramatma Saran, and 
another on Side-Lights on Currency in Maharaslra in the 
Seventeenth Century by Prof. V. G. Kale. Both are virgin topics of 
study and are welcome contributions whioh await further 
elaboration in detail. 

From the point of view of Indian History and Culture two 
very interesting papers aTe included in Section III ( Religion and 
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Philosophy ). One relates to the subject of The Veda and its 
Interpretation* by Prof. A. B. Dhruva, Pro-Vice-Chancellor of the 
Hindu University, wherein he discusses the importance of ascer- 
taining the correct interpretation of Vedio words, the true nature 
of Vedic deities, and the spirit of Vedic mythologies. The other 
paper on Decline of Buddhism by Prof. S. N. Bhattacharyya is a 
very illuminating one wherein he discusses the real causes of the 
decline of the religion in the land of its birth. Buddhism, accord- 
ing to him, perished not so much from persecution from outside 
as from the disintegration of the samghas as a result of the loss 
of its moral force and of the corruptions within its fold that lent 
itself not only to political squabbles but to vicious religious 
practices as well. 

15-4-32. Niharranjan Ray 



A HISTORY OF PALI LITERATURE BY BlMALA CHURN 

LAW, Ph. D„ M. A., b. L.; pp. XXY1II + 342 and VII + 343- 

689, London : Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1933 

Those who are familiar with the many works on Buddhism 
which have come from Dr. Bimala Churn Law’s ready pen will 
find in his latest work abundant evidence of his wide reading and 
intimate knowledge of the Pfili literature. The work, which was 
approved by the University of Calcutta for the Griffith Memorial 
Prize in Letters in 1931, is unquestionably wanted, for in scope 
it transcends the works of Dr. Bode and Dr. Malasekera on the 
Pali literature in Burma and Ceylon, and in wealth of detail it 
goes far beyond even Professor Winternitz’s masterly sketch, 
which is to be made available in English. The two works, 
written from different standpoints, will be found admirably to 
supplement each other, and to facilitate the further investigation 
of the manifold problems of literary history presented by the 
abundant Pali literature. Dr. Law is well aware how much there 
still remains to be done on the field in which he labours, and 
doubtless we may expect much further enlightenment at his hands. 
It is an interesting suggestion ( ii. 646 ) that Pali literature has 
still great possibilities of influence on the literature of the east 
and west alike, and that both modern and ancient Bengalee 
literature have drawn inspiration from Pali literature. 

The careful analysis of the contents of the important works 
dealt with is a feature of special value, and it is to be regretted 
that the index has not been extended so as to make available more 
readily the wealth of facts recorded. Dr. Law is on the whole 
more concerned with the matter than the form of the literature, 
and neither the TheragWia nor the Therigatha arouses in him the 
admiration which others have felt for these texts, But he is more 
appreciative of the Jimcarita % and while not contesting the acqua- 
intance of its author with the classical Sanskrit literature points 
out (ii. 614) that the style of poetry found in the works of ASvaghofa 
or the Kumaratambhava of Kalidasa leads us back to the g&th&s 
forming the prologue of the Nalakasutta in the Suttanipata as its 
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model. On other points, perhaps unfortunately, he leaves us with- 
out assurance of his own views- Thus he cites ( i. ,276 ) the views 
of Profecsor Rhys Davids ( Buddhist Inaia, pp. 180-6, 205, 206 ) on 
the origin of the J&takas in such a way as to suggest that he aooepts 
the view held by that scholar, with Oldenberg and Windisch, of 
the Akhy&na in verse and prose as the precursor of epic. It would 
unquestionably have been of value to have this subject considered 
once more by an expert from the standpoint of Buddhist literature, 
when in all probability the theory would have been seen to present 
at least as many problems as it solves. 

It is natural to turn to Dr. Law’s view ( Introduction, pp. 
IXXXV ) of the linguistic character of Pali. Dr. Law adopts a 
view of the famous passage of the Vinaya on saku nirutti 
which denies it any linguistic reference. He holds that it means 
“ a mode of expression which a member of the Holy Order might 
claim as his own, that is to say, an idiom, a diction, a language 
or a vehicle of expression with which a Bhikkhu was conversant, 
which a person could use with advantage, a mode of expression 
which was not Buddha’s own but which might be regarded aB one 
by the Bhikkhu s representing diverse names, cultures, races, 
and families. One’s mother tongue or vernacular would also be 
an interpretation of sjka nirutti inconsistent with the context as 
well as with the Buddha’B spirit of rationalist. ” It is not easy 
to accept this view as cogent. It is, of course, true that the term 
sakU- nirutti cannot possibly mean the speech of the Buddha, 
assumed by Buddhaghosa to be MagadhI, but, as the alternative 
is Chandaso, it seems impossible not to give the term a definite 
reference to language, and we may permit the Buddha to have 
the honour of having encouraged the use of- the vernacular for 
his gospel. That, it seems to me, accords well with his rationalism 
for a version of his tenets chandaso would hardly have helped the 
diffusion of his doctrine. We can, however, only agree with Dr. 
Law in leaving open the issue of the dialect on which Pali is 
based. It iB so literary a language when it is recorded that any 
particularisation runs serious risk of exceeding what is legiti- 
mate in the way of speculation. 

Attention should also be oalled to Dr. Law’s elaborate inve- 
stigation ( i. 1-42 ) of the chronology of the Pali canonical texts, 
which contains much of interest and importance. It must, 
however, remain, doubtful what value is to be attached to the 
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theory (i. 324,325 ) which ascribes the Kaihavtthu to the period 
of Asoka, and .all conclusions whioh assume the truth of that 
ascription suffer from the dubiety of its accuracy. Similarly the 
Dhammcu htgayi, which Mrs. Rhys Davids ascribes to the fourth 
century B. C. may well be very considerably later in date. It is 
unlucky that conclusive evidence of any sort in these matters is 
still lacking. The collection of data by the author is most 
valuable, but in nearly every case nothing but relative chrono- 
logy can be regarded as attained, and in many instances even 
this is lacking. It is still not proved that Asoka knew any of our 
texts in anything like their present form. 

Our sincere thanks are due to the author for his two Appendixes 
the first on the historical and geographical data of the Pitakas, 
and the second on the Pali tracts in inscriptions. On minor points 
throughout the volumes there is often room for divergence of 
view, and as usual there are a regrettable number of misprints 
(a ‘not’ is needed at p. XXV, line 2), but these points are negligible 
in comparison with the interest and value of the treatise. 


A. Berriedale Keith 



KALIDASA : HIS PERIOD, PERSONALITY AND POETRY 
BY K. S. RAMASWAMI SASTRI, B. A., B. L., Vol. I, Published 
by Sri Vani Vilas Press, Srirangam Prioe Rs. 3/. 

Poet and patriot, Mr. K. S. R&mSswami S&stri has endeared 
himself to the learned and thinking publio of India, and South 
India in particular by thought - provoking contributions too 
numerous to mention, A close and critical student of Sanskrit 
literature Mr. S&striar has made a special study of Kalidasa’s 
works, and the volume before us is full of evidence. In the 
introductory chapter he states that his aim in writing this book 
is to interpret Kalidasa ‘ with the objeot of winning the love 
of modern India and of the modern age to the Sanskrit language 
and literature to the Indian culture ' . 

After referring to the place of the poet in life and literature, 
the learned author prooeeds to discuss his birth - place and the 
birth date. After an elaborate examination of the different 
theories which hold the field in a convincing manner the author 
concludes that Benares was his native home and that Kalidasa 
must have flourished in the second century B. C. It is held with 
great foroe that Agnimitra was son of Puspamitra ( Pusyamitra \ 
and Vasumitra was his son. In the light of the critical enquiries 
set forth in the book one cannot help concluding that Kalid&sa 
had nothing to do with the Guptas, as is alleged and was a con- 
temporary of Agnimitra, king of Vidi&a. 

The author has also pointed out the indebtedness of 
Kalidasa to the Upanisadio lore and to poets like 
Valmikl. The major works like the Kumarasambhava and 
Vikramorva&iya bear infallible testimony that Kalidasa was a 
close student of the Furanas, especially the Matsya PurUya, one of 
the oldest Purtnas. The account followed is the same as found in 
the Matsya PurApa, and this proves that Kalidasa lived posterior 
to the composition of the Matsya Puraya. Mr. SAstriar has explod- 
ed the untenable theories of interpolations in some of his works, 
like the last cantos of the Kumarasambhava. He rightly shows 
how the so-called later portions completely fit in with the main 
theme, and how the language and style corroborate it strongly. 
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Two more points are worth noticing. One is the religion and 
philosophy of the poet. The author remarks ‘ He was a most 
oatholio exponent of that most catholic of all religious 
Ved&ntism ’ . The other point is that even in a big soheme like 
the world conquest, Raghu embarked on righteous warfare, 
Dharma Yijaya, which phrase lias misled Asokan scholars to 
think that Adoka the emperor gave up arms and substituted 
morality! K&lidSsa seems to paraphrase the term by saying 
anamranarn samuddharta. Thus the term is full of political 
significance, and Kalidasa uses it in the Kautallyan sense just 
like A£oka in his inscriptions. 

The value of this book would have been much enhanced by 
the addition of an index and bibliography. We hope the author 
will furnish these in the second volume promised to us shortly. 

Y. R. R. Dikshitar 



INSCRIPTIONS OP BENGAL, VOL. III. EDITED BY NANI 

GOPAL MAJUMDAB, M. A. Published by the Varendra Researob 

Society, Rajshahi, Bengal. 

This volume is published at the expense of Kumar Sarat 
Kumar Ray, M. A., of the Dighapatiya family, the founder of the 
Society and its Museum. It was originally the intention of the 
Society to bring out in Bengali the inscriptions of Bengal in 
three volumes. Only the first, containing the inscriptions of the 
Pala period entitled Qauda-lekha-mSla was published about 19 
years ago, under the editorship of the late Akshay Kumar Maitra. 
The Society has recently changed its plan, and contemplates 
issuing in English these inscriptions In four volumes, viz. the 
first comprising the inscriptions of the Gupta period, the second 
containing those of the Pftla period, the third of the Candras, the 
Varmans and the Senas, etc.; and the fourth of the Muslim 
period. The present volume has consequently been marked as 
the third. 

We congratulate Mr. N. G. Majumdar and also the Hony. 
Secretary of the Society, Mr. Bijay Nath Sarkar, for bringing out 
this handy and welcome volume. We are sure that the scholars 
will much appreciate it, as it will save them the trouble of hunt- 
ing out references from different books. The map showing the 
find-places of the inscriptions has much added to the value of 
this work. We hope with the Honorary Secretary that the com- 
panion volumes will not be long in coming out. 

The present volume claims to contain roughly all the known 
inscriptions of the eleventh and the twelfth centuries A. D. , but 
we do not find the inscriptions of Rapavankamalla ( Colebrooke s 
Mis. E stays, Vol. II. p. 242 ), KUntideva ( Modern Keiiew, Nov. 
1922 ) and Govinda-Ke&avadeva ( E. Vol. XIX, p. 278 ff. and 
Proc. A. S- B. pp. 141-151 ). Nevertheless, Mr. N. G. Majumdar 
seems to have taken great pains to improve upon the readings 
and interpretations of his predecessors and added, so far as the 
reoords contained in them are concerned, up-to-date information. 
The only fault we may find with him is that he has paid rather 
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scanty attention to the geography of the places mentioned in the 
inscriptions. Then he has published transcripts of some records 
without any reproductions accompanying them, even though they 
were available. 

We would now pass some remarks about the readings, inter* 
pretations and Geography generally by way of detailed criticism 
of the book : 

Page 5, line 3. - what has been read as Notiya-mavdale may 
also be read as Ndvya-mavclale, i. e. in the Circle or District which 
is navigable*. Cf. Vnnge navi/ a Famnsiddhipatake and r.avyt 
idnayafilaha-gramd in the Sahitya-parisat copper-plate grant of 
Vitvarupasena ( p. 146 ). The places are water-logged ( bil ) even 
now. 

Page 23, verses 10 and 11. - There has been some difference of 
opinion as to the interpretation of these two verses. Some por- 
tions on the obverse side of the plate have not come out very 
clear in the facsimile given. Of the reading : Tasy=Odayi tunur 
=ahhut we could not find the ending t in the plate. There is, 
however, the name Udayl in line 17, and Jagadvijayamalla in 
line 19. We may or may not agree with Mr. N. N. Vasu, in his 
identification of Udayl with paramara Udaylditya, king of Mfilava, 
but his identification of Jagadvijayamalla, with his son Jagad- 
deva ( Vavger Jatly i 1 thihas, RajanyakFnda, p. 286 ) is very 
tempting. This is strengthened by the epithet MfilavyadevI of 
the queen TrailokyasundarJ. It indicates that she was a daughter 
of a Mfilava king. Further iri-Bhojnvarm = obhayci-vamka- 
dtpah inline 21, p. 20 appears to suggest that something laudatory 
has been said above, both about the father and mother’s side of 
Bhojavarman. When Mr. Yasu made the identification, there 
was no reliable evidence as to the fact that Udayfiditya had a 
son named Jagaddeva beyond the legendary account of the Rasa- 
maid ( B. K. I., hap. 8 ). We have now before us the epigraphie 
evidence to show that Jagaddeva was a son of Udayfiditya of 
Mfilava in a reoently published inscription found at Jainad (Arch 
Surv. Rep. of the Nizam’s Deminions, 1927-8, p, 23 ). Unfortu- 
nately the inscription give* no year. There is difficulty, however, 
in finding his approximate date. We know Udayfiditya wa* 
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suooeeded by his son Laksmadeva, who again was suooeeded by 
his brother Naravarman ( Ep. Ind. Vol. II, p. 182). Again, Nara- 
varman was succeeded by his son Yatovarmadeva. So it appears 
that Jagaddeva must be another name of either Laksmadeva or 
Naravarman. According to the accounts of the Bhats, ( Luard 
and Lele’s Paramaraa of Dhar and Malava, Reprint from Dhar State 
Gazetteer, p. 30 ), Jagaddeva offered his head to the goddess Kali 
in the year 1151 V. S. which again is the first known date of 
Naravarman ( Ep. I nd. Vol. XIX. p. 27, No* 159 ). This clearly 
shows that Jagaddeva and Laksmadeva were identical. Jagaddeva 
ruled somtime between 1143 V. S. , the last known date of his 
father Udayaditya, and his death in 1151 V. S. 

Again Mr. Majumdar, in fixing the chronology of the Varmans 
mentioned in this record, says that the Varman ruler Jatavarman 
and the Pala prince Vigrahapala III married daughters of the 
Cedi king, Karna. So they were contemporaries. Their sons 
SSmalavarman and Ramapala were also contemporaries. So were 
their grandsons Bhojavarman and Kumarapala. Then he writes! 
“ The latest known date of Gangeyadeva 1037 A. D. and that of 
his son Karna is 1075 A. D. The latter’s sons-in-law Jata- 
varman and Vigrahapala III., must have therefore reigned within 
this period.’’ ( p. 17 ). First of all it is not true that the latest 
known date of Karna is 1073 A. D. It is the first known date of 
Yatahkarna. Secondly, it is not clear why he considers the 
father-in-law and the sons-in-law to be contemporaries. They 
are as much contemporaries as fathers and sons are. Properly 
speaking Jatavarman and Vigrahapala III are contemporaries, 
not of Karna so much as of Karna ’s son Y asalikarna. Now the 
latest known date of Karna is K. 812 = 106, A. D. and the 
earliest known date of Yasahkarna’s son Gayakarna is K« 902 = 
1151 A. D. Jatavarman and Vigrahapala must have therefore 
reigned sometime between 1061 and 1151 A. D. Samalavarman 
was thus a contemporary of Gayakarna. Similarly, Bhoja- 
varman was a contemporary of Narasimha and Jayasimha, sons of 
Gayakarpa The date of Gayakarna is K. 902=1151 A. D. and the 
earliest known date of Jayasimha’s son Vijayasirhha is K. 932 = 
1181 A. D. Bhojavarman thus flourished in the latter half of the 
twelfth oentury, and not in the beginning of that century as 
contended by Mr. Majumdar ( Loc. tit ., p. 17. ) 
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Page 45 , line 7 - This Umapatidhara is perhaps identical with 
the poet UmSpatidhara, who wrote a book named 0 aniracudotr 
carita under the patronage of one Carmkyacandra ( 7ml. Hist. 
Quart. , Vol. VI. p. 566 ). 

Pages 119-121. - Edilpura grant of KeSavasena - As regards 
the interpretation of the puzzling verse 10, we agree with 
R* D. Banerji that Vtivarupa-nrpah is an epithet and not a name. 
We find that names of the donor kings wherever they occur, in 
this as well as in the Madanapada plate, have been tampered with, 
but Vt&varupa-nrpah has been left unaltered. This shows that it 
w r as not considered as the name, of the king. If it is an epithet, to 
whom did it belong ? As the preceding verses 8 and 9, as well as 
the following verses 11-14 refer to Laksmanasena, the epithet 
must also belong to him. By bhumipatina in verse 10, Vallalasena 
is meant. It cannot refer to Laksmanasena, as he was not a 
worshipper of god Bhava but of Narasimha or Visnu. 

The name of the queen in line 27 of the charter ( p. 123 ) we 
read RannadevI, which has been read by Mr. Majumdar as 
Candradevi. Again the name of the place (1. 38 ) of the grant 
( p. 124 ) we read Yaksagrama, in place of Phalgugrama by Mr. 
Majumdar. For ksa may be compared with ksa in 1 sitasita - 
paksa f in line 1 of the script. 

The name of the donated village in line 47, p. 125 has been 
read by Messrs. Banerji and Majumdar as Talapadapataka, but 
Prinsep read it as Lat&taghadaghataka (J. A. S. B. , Vol. VII. p. 45). 
We read it Latant&ghad&ghataka. The plate was found in the 
neighbourhood of village Lata, where the principal kacari of the 
Tagore zamindars of the Idilpur paragana was situated. The 
village of Lata having been washed away, the kdcari has been 
removed to the adjoining village of Ghodaghata. The Lata rivpr 
is still there. 

In line 57 the number 200 denotes the value of the land, not in 
terms of dramma , but in terms of hiranya , as the shortened form 
hi would indioate. 

In verse 21 by Garga-Yavana the Kalayavanas are meant, 
for they are the descendants of sage Garga ( Brahma-Purana, 
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Chap. 196). Here of course they must denote some party of 
Muhammadan raiders. 

Page 133. - Madanapada oopper-plate grant of Visvarupasena:- 
We read Phalgugr&ma as Candragrama, for reasons, see hid. 
Hitt. Quart. , Vol. IV. , p. 641. 

We agree with Majumdar in reading the name of the queen 
as TSdadevI, hut as regards the name of this very queen in the 
Sahitya-parisat plate we agree with M. M. Haraprasada Sastrl 
as Tattanadevi. T&da is perhaps the Prakrit form of Tattana. 

The real name of the donated village seems to be Pinjethalya- 
grama ( 1. 46 ), which has been Sanskritized into PinjokSsti 
( 11. 43 and 45 ). Mr. Vasu could not read the syllable lya after Pin- 
jotha ( 1. 46 ), but Mr. Majumdar has altogether omitted it 

The names of the king ( 11. 22 and 38 ) and of bis mother 
( 1. 21 ) as also the lines 43-46, containing the descriptions of the 
donated land seem to have been an after-insertion. Mr. Vasu 
tried to explain this after-insertion of the name of king Visvarupa 
in two different places in different hands by saying that they were 
Royal 6Xgn-manuals. This does not seem to us to be satisfactory. 
Because why have the name of the queen-mother and the descrip- 
tions of the land been manipulated ? Can it be that the grant of 
a predecessor of Visvarupasena with a name of three syllables 
was revised by him ? 

Page 152, line 1 of the Text - in footnotes Mr. Majumdar says 
that after babhuva and before labdha-janma there were four 
Jetters of which the second one is clearly a ga and the third and 
the fourth letters look like °ndhiya. It is impossible to make out 
the reading with any degree of certainty as the letters are too far 
worn out. As far as can be made out from the facsimile given, we 
read NdySnvaya between babhuva and labdha-janma. The sign of 
S is clearly attached to ga ; so we read it as ga. For nva, compare 
it in line 24 of the Plate. There is no sign of i before nva. If our 
reading is correct, Isvaraghosa was born in the NSga clan. 
It may be asked : if he was a N&ga, how could he have the surname 
of Ghosha ? There is no anomaly in this. The Nfigas had among 
them many surnames* and golras. Thus among the Bengal Kaya- 

* King Durlabhavarddhana of Kasmir belonged to the NBga olan, but hie 
surname was Varddhan*. 
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ftthAB Nftgas have several gotras , of which one is Sauk&lina. On# 
of the gotras of the Ghoshas is also Saukalina. 

Page 161 - Mr. Majumdar has failed to indentify any of the 
places mentioned in the plate, but Lavanotsa mentioned in line 27 
of the script csd, without doubt, be identified with Lavanakhya, 
about 3 miles north of Sltakunda police station of the district of 
Chittagong. It contains a salt spring and is a place of pilgrimage 
{Chittagong District Gazetteer p. 190 ). 

Page 167, line 6 - Instead of Satata-Padmavatl-Visaya 
perhaps Satata - Padmavatl-Visaya w as engraved, meaning the 
district consisting of the river Padma with its banks. In old 
Sanskrit books the river Padma is mentioned as Padmavati. 

Page 171 line 19 - The correct pravaras of the Garga gotra, 
according to Baudhayana is An g ira s~ V a rhaspatya—Bhara d vaja-* 
f&ainyarGargya. Here as the pravara names have been mentioned 
without taddhiia , so in place of tfainya it should be 6ini, but not 
Uiana as has been improved upon by Mr. Majumdar. 

Page 171, note 12. It appears that there was a pillar in honour 
of the god Ugramadhava, on which the standard measurement 
of cubit consisting of 36 ahgulis was engraved. A cubit generally 
consists of 24 angulis ( breadth of fingers ). Vide 8 . /. Ep. Rep . 
for 191617, p. 84, No. 131 & Ibid for 1917-18, pp. 89 & 98 No. 5 
and 97. + 

Page 171, lines 19 & 20. — The donee KrsnadharaSarman 
seems to have been a Daksinatya Vaidika Brabmana. There is a 
colony of these Brahmanas in the Diamond Harbour sub-division 
of the district of 24-PargfCnas, where the donated land lies. Garga 
gotra is also found among them. 

Page 175 - The Sena kings professed to be as Brahma-ksatriyas 
in the Deopara inscription of Vijayasena ( p. 50 ) and also as 
KarnSta-Ksatriyas in the Madhainagara plate of Laksmana- 
sena ( p, 113 ). Some see inconsistency in this. But there appears 
to be none at all. Bralima-Ksatriya is a sub-division of the 
Khatris, as the Karnata-Khatris are ( Tribes and Castes of Bombay , 
*ol. II. p. 206 ). Again the Brhma-Ksatris of Gujarat who went 
to Benares and Lucknow are known as Gujarat Ksatris ( Ibid . 
Vol. I. p. 209 ). These Brahma-K§atris are writers by profession 
( Ibid, p. 212 ) ^ 

4- This oustom of Southern India appears to have been introduced by the 
Sense in Bengal, who hailed from K&rnSfa. . . 
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The Sftrasvata BrShmanas are the priests of the Brahma* 
Ksatriyas as well as of the Karn£ta-K?atris. We find that 
Aniruddha Bhatta, a Sftrasvata Brahmans, was the guru of Vallftlft- 
sena ( verse 6 ). 

Page 178, note 12 - Instead of Avallika we read Avantika , 
meaning 4 coming from AvantI \ perhaps to distinguish him from 
Halayudha, the author of * Brahmaya-Sarvasva. 9 

We find mention of a HalSyudha, an inhabitant of Dabsina- 
Rfidha, in an inscription in the Amaresvnra Temple at Mandhata, 
C. P. dated Samvafc 1120 ( Inscriptions in the C. P.and Eerar , p. 22). 
If the date is in Saka era he becomes a contemporary of king 
Lakshin anasena. He might be identical with HalSyudha, one of 
the first Kulins of RadhI Brahmans. 

Page 179, lines 56 57 - note 3 -»Sastri read DomvarakStti. It 
has now been correctly read as GhaghrahStti. In our article in 
the I. H. Q. referred to above, we on the incorrect reading of 
Sastri identified it with the modern village of Raharaatapura. 
Now we have no doubt that it is identical with the village of 
GhaghrShati, where the plates of Samacaradeva and others were 
found. There is still a river named GhSghar& ( GhargharS ? ). 
It is in the Kotalipara paragana of the Faridpur district, which 
is one of the 21 paraganSs, which has been separated from 
Candradvlpa. 

We have, in our aforesaid article, identified this R&japandita 
MaheSvara with Mahesvara Vandya, one of the first kulins of the 
Rfidhi Brahmans. Vandyas were perhaps the early settlers of 
Candradvlpa in Vanga. The following line from a Kulaji quoted 
by Mr. PareScandra Vandyop&dhyaya in page 349 of his History 
of Bengal called Vanglar Puravrtta goes to support this view «*- 

44 Vandya Vange vas p&rsve Vanglar all/' 

In an inscription of 1145 Saka preserved in the Vale&vara temple 
of Kumaun we find mention of a Vangaja Brahmans named 
Rudra of the family of Bhatta Narayana ( Notes on Himalayan 
districts of Atkinson , p. 516 ). This Rudra was perhaps the son of 
Ir4&na Vandya, who accoding to Dhruvananda Misra, was present 
at the court of Laksmanasena. 

Note 4 - Mr. Majumdar wants to read the word as Ccndra- 
dvipa or Indradvlpa. We do not understand how it can be read 
as Indradvlpa. As it stands In the facsimile it can be read as 
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Phandradvipa of, pha in odBniphala in lines 46-47 of the Madana. 
pftda charter ( J. A . S. B. % Vol. LXV. pfc. I, Plate II, ). We read 
it Candradvlpa. For our reasons see artiole in the Indian Historic 
cal Quarterly , Vol. IV. 

Page 180, note I - There is hi before 500, so it indicates 500 
hiranya and not pur&va as supposed by Mr. Majumdar. 

Page 187, - Karanas and the Kayasthas do not appear to have 
had originally the same funotion. Karanas were probably writers 
and accountants, while the Kayasthas were revenue officers. 
Karana also meant an office or a sub-department of an Adhi- 
karana. Thus Karanika meant an officer in charge of a Karana. 
Karanika, which is derived from the same root as Karanika, has 
been translated by Shamasastry in Kautilya’s A rthasUstra as 
i Superintendent of accounts 9 . 

Page 184 - Catta might also mean 4 king's favourite'. In 
the grant of Vinlta-tunga we find Bhatta-vallbha-j5tiy&n ( Arch, 
Bur . of Mayurabhaflja , p. 156 ). In Kautilya also find that people 
used to be tormented by king's favourites ( ballav ). 

Page 186 - Maha-kayastha has been translated as ‘ the chief 
clerk # , but the references quoted by Mr. Majumdar show that 
MahS-k&yasthas were at the head of Mahattaras and Da6a- 
grfimikas ( heads of ten villages ), who were no doubt in charge 
of village lands and revenues. It is evident from the Ramganj 
plate of Tsvaraghosa that the functions of the Kayasthas were 
different from those of Karanas or Lekhakas ( scribes ), for they 
have been separately mentioned in that plate ( p. 156 ). 

Page 191, line 13 - The names of the Pravara Rsis may be 
any three of the following * Kasyapa, AvatsSra, Sandila ( not 
Sapdilya ), Asita and Devala ( Baudhayana's fflrauta-Sutra \ 
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IDEALS, MERITS AND DEFECTS OF ANCIENT 
INDIAN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM' 

BY 

DR. A. S. ALTEKAR, M. A., LL. B., D. Litt. 

It is proposed to discuBS in this paper the aims and ideals of 
ancient Indian educational system with a view to ascertain how 
far they were realised in practice. We shall also dwell upon 
certain salient features of the system with a view to understand 
its merits and defects. 

To persons interested in theories and ideals of education, the 
history of ancient India education may appear rather disappoint- 
ing. Our sources are more concerned with describing the main 
features of the educational system than with discussing its basic 
principles. The educational system also became stereotyped at a 
fairly early stage $ a few changes did take place, but the writers 
of later times are more anxious to conceal than expound the 
changed methods and ideals. 

It must be however pointed out that in Europe too there was 
hardly any systematic discussion of the theories of education till 
recent times. Controversies about the relative importance of 
literary and useful education started only in the 17th century 

1 From tha writer’s forthcoming book on ' Education in Ancient India \ 
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A. D. Theories about the importance of the child and its inclina- 
tions in outlining an educational system were unknown before 
the time of Rousseau. Whether memory should be trained more 
than the reasoning faculty, whether reading should be encouraged 
more than reflection, whether education is expanse ofnatural powers 
or an aooretion to them from without, what is the relative importance 
of and proper time for physical, aesthetic, moral and intellectual 
training, are problems that have begun to be systematically dis- 
cussed even in the West only in the last hundred years or so. In 
anoient India, we sometimes oome across stray reflections about 
Borne of these problems, but there is no regular and systematic 
discussion. This was perhaps to some extent a natural con- 
sequence of the absence of any social or state control over the 
educational system. Both the state and society gave full liberty 
to teachers. As they were not subjected to any appreciable exter- 
nal criticism or control, they went on their traditional grooves 
without giving much thought to the fundamental problems of 
education. 

We have further to note that the peculiar constitution' of 
Hindu society rendered a discussion of some of these problems 
out of question. For instance, the controversy about Literary 
versus Useful education was inconceivable in ancient Indian 
society. Professions came to be assigned hereditarily to different 
groups ; if any body had started the discussion of this controversy, 
he would have been told that for certain classes liberal education 
was more important than useful education, and for certain others 
the case was just the reverse. 

Formation of character, building up of personality, preserva- 
tion of anoient culture and the training of the rising generation in 
the performance of the social and religious duties,- these were the 
main aims of Ancient Indian System of Education. Let us see 
what were the views of Hindu thinkers about these ideals and 
how far they were realised in practice. 

Educationalists of ancient India have attached the greatest 
importace to the formation of character. The Vedas were regard- 
ed as revealed and therefore their preservation was of paramount 
importance : and yet we find orthodox thinkers like Manu declar- 
ing without any hesitation that a person of good character with a 
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mere smattering of Vedic knowledge is to be preferred to another, 
who though well versed in all the three Vedas, is impure in his 
life and habits. 1 Vedic study, charity, and sacrifices .are of no 
use to men of questionable character. a Purity in thought and 
life is the key-stone of spiritual progress. 8 Manu grows very 
eloquent in describing the necessity of self control to the student 
( Brahmacarin ). 

Apart from such direct injunctions, the very atmosphere in 
which the BrahmacSrin lived, was calculated to give a proper turn 
to his character. He was to be under the direct supervision of his 
teacher, who was to watch not only his intellectual progress but 
also his moral behaviour. 

Upanayaha ritual was calculated to impress the faot that the 
student’s life was a consecrated one ; divine co-operation was 
secured in his favour to ensure a successful journey along the 
path of knowledge, that co-operation would be withdrawn and dire 
consequences would follow if he was guilty of a moral lapse. The 
examples of his teachers and of national and epic heroes that 
were placed before the student were also calculated to give the 
right turn to his character. 

It is difficult to estimate correctly how far this effort to elevate 
the national character was successful. In all times and countries 
there exist some persons of high and some of depraved character, 
and unfortunately history has largely to deal with these abnormal 
types. We rarely come across the average man. We can, however, 
get some idea of the influence of education on national character 
by the opinions expressed by foreign observers, who appear to be 
impartial. Amongst them the Greeks are chronologically the 
earliest. Politically the Greeks were not the allies but the enemies 
of the Hindus ; they have made many disparaging remarks about 
some aspects of Hindu culture, but they have candidly noted the 
high impression that the Hindu character and veracity produced 
on their mind. ‘ An Indian has never been convicted of lying ; 
truth and virtue they hold in high esteem’^ says Megasthenes in 

1 11, 118 ; sTfaSi*n 3 tST?tffi for- ivfofr: 1 tfosfr It 

* Ibid, II, 97 . 

S Ibid, II, 160 . 
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one place. 1 This statement oould not have been literally true, but 
it shows that the oases of cheating and swindling must have been 
very few in sooiety. Strabo and Megasthenes have further point- 
ed out that law suits among the Indians were rare owing to their 
frank dealing. “They are not litigous- Witnesses and seals 
are not necessary when a man makes a deposit, he acts in trust. 
Their houses are usually unguarded. 8 

Yuan Chwang pays an equally high compliment to tbe Indian 
charactor during the 7 th century A. D. He has carefully noted 
the weak and strong points in the character of the peoples of 
different localities ; but while summing up his impressions of the 
Indian oharaoter as a whole, he says “ They ( i. e. Indians ) are 
of hasty and irresolute temperament but of pure moral principles. 
They will not take anything wrongfully and they yield more than 
fairness requires. They fear for retribution for sins in other lives 
and make light of what conduct produces in this life. They do 
not practise deceit and they keep their sworn obligations 3 The vast 
majority of Indians in Yuan Chwang's time did not share his 
religious beliefs and practices, and are yet paid the above high 
compliment by tbe Chinese pilgrim. 

A 1 Idrisi’s impressions of the Hindu character in western 
India during the 10th century A. D. are similar to those of Yuan 
Chwang’s. Though a Muslim, he says of the Hindus, 'The Indians 
are naturally inclined to justice and never depart from it in their 
actions, Their good faith, honesty and fidelity to engagements are 
well known and they are so famous for these qualities that people 
flock to their country from every side ; hence the country is 
flourishing and their condition prosperous. ” * 

In the thirteenth century Marco Polo was impressed equally 
highly by the character of Western India. “ You must know ” 
says he, “ that these Brahmans are the best merchants in the 
world and the most truthful, for they would never tell a lie for 
anything on the earth. If a foreign merchant, who does net know 

1 Megasthenes, Fragment 27. 

* Ibid. 

* Watters, I, p. 171. 

4 Billot, History , vol. I p. 88, 
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the ways of the country, applies to them and entrusts his goods to 
them, they would take charge of these and sell them in the most 
zealous manner, seeking zealously the profit of the foreigner and 
asking no commission except what he pleases to give. ’’ 1 When 
the morality of the trading classes is so high, the character of 
the average man must have been very noble. Ibn Batuta, another 
Muslim observer, describes the Marathas of Deogiri and Nandur- 
bar of the 14th century as * upright, religious and trustworthy '. * 

Travellers and merchants are usually disposed to make dis- 
paraging remarks about the culture and character of the foreigners 
among whom they have moved ; when so many of them belonging 
to different t J mes and climes and professing different faiths agree 
in paying a high tribute to Indian character, we may well con- 
clude that there is no exaggeration and that the educational system 
of the country had succeeded remarkably in its ideal of raising 
the national character to a high level. It is only after the 17th 
and 18th centuries A. D. that we come across foreign travellers, 
traders, missionaries ami ex - governors passing strictures upon 
the Hindu character. Many of them were misled by tleir pre- 
judices, and it is also possible that the Hindu character may 
have suffered deterioration during the long spell of foreign rule 
in mediaeval times. It is, however, worth observing that not a 
single foreign observer is found passing hostile remarks about 
Hindu character and honesty during the ancient period of Indian 
history. 

The second aim of the Education System was the develop- 
ment of personality. It is very often asserted that Hindu educa- 
tion suppressed personality and originality by prescribing a uni* 
form course of education and by enforcing an iron discipline. 
The oourse however was not rigidly uniform. In early times 
there was a free choice of professions and careers. In the later 
times when the caste system became rigid, the theory no doubt 
was that everyone should follow his hereditary profession, but 
the praotice permitted considerable freedom to enterprising indi- 
viduals. It would be wrong to assert that the whole of the Aryan 
society was engaged for twelve years in cramming the Vedie 

1 Yule, Marco polo, Vol. II, p. 863 ( Third Edition >. 

Ibn Batuta, p. 228, 
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texts during the Smrti period. Only a section of the Br&bmana 
community followed this line, others used to learn only a few 
Vedio Mantras sufficient for their daily use, and reserve their 
main energy for the study of a subject of their own choice like 
logic, philosophy, literature or poetics. The educational curri- 
culum of the Smrtis represents the Utopian idealism of the BrSh- 
mana theologian and not the actual reality in the society. 

The Hindu educational system helped the development of 
personality by cultivating self-respect, self-reliance and self- 
restraint. The Brahmacarin was the custodian of the culture 
and civilisation of the race. Tl.e welfare of the race depended 
upon his proper discharge of his duties. If Indra is pie-eminent 
among the gods, if the king is successful as a governor, it is all 
due to their proper training and education. 1 To support the poor 
student was the sacred duty of society, the non-performance of 
which would lead to dire spiritual calamities. A well-trained 
youth, who had finished his education, was to be honoured 
more than the king himself. It is but natural that such an 
atmosphere should develop the student’s self-respect in a remarka- 
ble manner. 

Self-confidence was also fostered equally well. The Upanayam 
ritual sought to foster self-confidence by pointing out that divine 
powers would co-operate with the student and help him on to the 
achievement of his goal, if he on his part did his duty well. 
Poverty need not depress him; he was the ideal student who would 
subsist by begging his daily food. If he was willing to work in 
his spare time, he could demand and get education from any 
teacher or institution. Self-reliance is the mother of self-con- 
fidence, and the Hindu educational system seeks to develop itina 
variety of ways. Uncertainty of the future prospect did not damp 
Belf-confidence. If the student was following a professional 
course, his oareer was already determined. There was no over- 
crowding in professions and no cut-throat competition. If he was 
taking religious and liberal education, poverty was to be the ideal 
of his life. His needB ought to be, and as a matter of fact were, few 
and state and society supplied them well. 


> Atharvaveda, XI, 5 
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The element of self-restraint, that was emphasised by the 
educational ideal, further served to enrich the student’s per- 
sonality. Self-restraint that was emphasised was distinctly 
different from self-repression. Simplicity in life and- habits was 
all that was insisted upon. The student was to have a full meal, 
only it was to be a simple one. The student was to have sufficient 
olothing, only it was not to be foppish. The student was to have 
his reoreations, only they were not to be frivolous. He may use 
shoes when going out to the jungles, only he should be able to do 
without them in villages and towns where roads were better. He 
was to lead a life of perfect chastity, but that was only to enable 
him to be an efficient and healthy householder when he married. 
It will be thus seen that what the educationalists aimed at, did not 
result in self-repression, but only promoted self-restraint that was 
so essential for the development of a proper personality. Nor was 
this self-restraint enforoed in Spartan ways of correction and 
punishment. The teacher was requ ired to use persuasion and spare 
the rod as far as possible. He was liable to be prosecuted if he 
used excessive force. 

It may be further pointed out in this connection that powers 
of discrimination and judgment, so necessary for the development 
of proper personality, were well developed in students taking 
liberal education and specialising in logic, philosophy, poetics 
or literature. These branches of study bristled with controversies 
and the student had to understand both the sides, form his own 
judgment and defend his position in literary debates. It was only 
with the Vedic students that education became mechanical train- 
ing of memory. This became inevitable in later times when the 
literature to be preserved became very extensive and the modern 
means of preservation were unavailable. In earlier days even the 
Vedic students were well trained in exegesis and could explain 
the meaning of what they could recite. 

The data available to determine how far the educational system 
was successful in evolving personality is meagre. We come 
across several masterful personalities in different walks of life 
in ancient India, but how far they were typical of their age we 
do not know. Hindu achievements, however, in different walks 
of life and branches of knowledge were of a fairly high order in 
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ancient India, and this would hardly have been possible if the 
products of the Hindu Educational system were not masterful 
personalities. Things changed for the worse in mediaeval times ; 
Brahmacarya discipline became nominal when a vast majority 
of students began to marry at a very early age ; . growth of inde- 
pendent judgment became stunted with the growing veneration 
for the past and its time-hallowed tradition. Self-confidence 
and self-respect disappeared in a great measure when Bociety 
began to suffer from the convulsions of sudden foreign invasions 
and long alien rule, imposing a hated religion and strange culture 
with the aid of the sword. We must not judge the success of 
the Ancient Indian Educational- System in building personalities 
of students by conclusions based upon its products at the advent 
of the British rule. 

The developemet of social efficiency and civic responsibility 
was another aim of the Educational system. Education was no 
aimless training. Society had accepted the theory of the division 
of work, which was mainly governed by the principle of heredity. 
Exceptional talent could always select the profession of its own 
choice ; it was however deemed to be in the interest of the average 
man that he should follow his family's profession. The Educa- 
tional System sought to qualify the members of the rising 
generation for their more or less predetermined spheres of 
life. Each trade or guild trained its childern in its own art. 
This system may have sacrificed the individual inclinations 
of a few, but it was undoubtedly in the interest of many. 
It trained ohildren efficiently in their family professions. Hindu 
thinkers did not concur with Milton in thinking that an ideal 
system of education ought to qualify a youth to perform skilfully, 
justly and magnanimously all the offices, both private and publio, 
of peace and war. They believed in differentiation of functions 
and trained different classes for different spheres of work. 

The Educational System laid particular stress upon civic and 
social duties and responsibilities. The Sn&taka or the educated 
youth was not to lead a self-centred life. Ho was enjoined per- 
petuation of race and culture by raising and educating progeny. 
He was to perform his duties as a son, husband, and father con- 
scientiously and efficiently. His wealth was not to be utilised 
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soley for his own or his family's wants ; he must be hospitable 
and charitable. Particularly emphatic are the words in the con- 
vocation address, emphasising these duties . 1 Professions had 
their own codes of honour, which emphasised the civic res- 
ponsibilities of their members. The physician was required to 
relieve disease and distress even at the cost of his life. The 
warrior had his own high code of honour. * 

Social structure in ancient India was to a great extent 
independent of government. Governments may come and go, but 
social and village life was not much affected by these changes. It 
was probably this circumstance that was responsible for the non- 
inclusion of patriotism among the civic duties, inculcated by the 
Educational System. 

The preservation of ancient heritage and culture was perhaps 
the most important aim of the Ancient Hindu System of Educa- 
tion. Any one who takes even a cursory view of the Hindu 
writings on the subject is impressed by the deep concern that was 
felt for the acquisition and preservation of the organised literary 
and cultural heritage of the race. Members of the professions 
were to train their children in their own lines, rendering availa- 
ble to the rising generation at the outset of its career all the skill 
and processes that were aquired after painful efforts of the by- 
gone generations. The services of the whole Aryan community 
were conscripted for the purpose of the preservation of the Vedic 
literature. Every Dvija must learn at least a portion of his 
sacred literary heritage. It was an incumbent duty on the pri- 
estly class to commit the Vedic literature to memory in order to 
ensure its transmission to unborn generations. It is true that 
not all the Brahmanas obeyed this injunction, but that was be- 
cause they had the commonsense to realise that the services of 
their entire class were not necessary for the task. A section of 
the Brahmana community however was always available to 
sacrifice its life and talents in order to ensure the preservation 
of the sacred texts. Theirs was a life long and almost a tragic 
devotion to the cause of learning. For, they consented to spend 
their life in committing to memory what others and not they 
could interpret. Secular benefits that they could expect were 

1 Ta». wp., 1 , II 

2 [ Annals, B. 0. B. I, ] 
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few, and not at all commensurate with the labour involve— 
Remaining seotions of the Br&hmana community were fostering 
the studies of the different branches of liberal education, like 
grammar, literature, poetics, law, philosophy and logio. Here 
the goal was avowedly cultural and not utilitarian. The aim 
was not to make money or find out lucrative careers, but to cul- 
tivate' and develop the different branches of liberal studies. As a 
matter of fact Hindu thinkers disapprove of the idea that the 
value of liberal education should be judged by its pecuniary pro- 
ductivity. Visnu warns that no spiritual benefit will accrue to 
a person in the life to come if he seeks to live on his learning in 
the present life. 1 Kalidasa disapproves the conduct of a soholar, 
who seeks merely to make money out of his learning 8 . His main 
concern ought to be to spread culture and knowledge and to fight 
for the establishment of truth. 

A natural consequence of this anxiety for the preservation of 
the anoient heritage was to make education deep and thorough, 
rather than broad and many-sided. The heritage of the past was 
divided into different branches and different groups of study 
circles began to specialise in them. This made Hindu scholarship 
deep, but not without a loss in breadth to a certain extent. 

Obedience to parents, proper respect to elders and teachers and 
gratitude to the savants of the bye-gone ages are natural con- 
sequences of the society’s intense solicitude for the preservation 
of ancient culture and civilisation. Especially significant in this 
connection are the rules about the daily Svadhyaya and J?«- 
tarparLa, the former enjoining the recapitulation of at least a por- 
tion of what waB learnt in the student life, and the latter requiring 
a daily tribute of gratitude to the literary giants of the 
bye-gone times. 

In later timeB when Sanskrit became a dead language and the 
philosophy of the Upanisads and its ramifications were found to 
be too abstruse for the averge man and woman, a new type of 
literature,— the Pur&nas — was evolved with a view to spread and 
popularise the national culture and civilisation among the 
masses. A seotion of the Brfihmana community devoted itself to 

1 nvs -TO 1 Vi. Dh. s„ 30-3». 
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— Malavikagnimitram, Aot, I, v, t7 
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the task of expounding daily the oulture and g06pel of the Fur&pas 
to the masses in their own vernaculars. As a consequence, many 
features of ancient oulture oame to be well known to. and careful* 
ly preserved by even the illiterate sections of the sooiety. The 
aim of the vernacular Bhakti poets of the middle ages was also 
the same, viz, the preservation and popularisation of ancient 
oulture and religion. 

The surprising amount of cultural uniformity that is to be 
seen even now over the length and breadth of India is largely 
due to the successful preservation of ancient culture and civili- 
sation. If there are several features, common to Hindu life, all 
over the country, contributing to Hindu unity, credit haB to be 
largely given to the Educational System which has produced uni- 
formity in the culture and outlook on life of the Hindu com- 
munity. 

Friends and foes have alike admitted that the Hindu system 
of Education has been eminently successful in its aim of pre- 
servation of the anoient literary heritage. Very few of the Vedio 
works have been lost. It is indeed a wonder how so vast a 
literature could have been preserved without the help of writing 
for the task. Among later works too, the number of valuable 
books lost is not considerable. And here too the losses would 
have been practically insignificant if irreparable damages to 
temples and monasteries had not been caused at the time of the 
invasions of the Mahomadens and during their subsequent 
long rule. 

We now proceed to consider the limitations and defects of the 
Ancient Indian System of Education. 

Religion had immense hold over the Hindu mind and many 
of the admirable features of the Educational System have to be 
attributed to this circumstance, as shown already. But it was 
also the cause of certain defects that crept into the system. 

The view that the hold of religion over the Hindu mind was 
responsible for making the education system predominantly 
1 other-worldly ’ is not true. Vanaprastha and SanwyUsa ideals 
were no doubt suggested by the theories about the life to come, 
but suoh was not the case with the theory and ideal of Brahma- 
carya. The education system aimed at producing youths eminently 
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fit to perform their civic and social duties; if any spiritual merit 
for the life to come were to be achieved through the Brahma* 
carya, it was to he through the proper performance of its duties, 
which however were principally determined with a view to make 
the student an efficient and Qcd-fearing citizen. 

The majority of teachers for higher education were priests in 
ancient India, as was the case in contemporary times all over the 
world. They did not exploit their position for promoting any 
selfish ends of their own, but they had natural limitations of their 
class. Under their supervision religious and semi-religious 
studies got undue predominance in the education curriculum. This 
phenomenon was not, however, confined to India ; for in Europe 
too down to the mediaeval times teachers were usually priests and 
the Bible, the sacred poets and the lives of the Saints dominated 
the curriculum. 1 Luther was the first to emphasise the necessity 
of giving proper attention to the needs of secular life by pointing 
out that even if there were neither soul, nor heaven nor hell, it 
would 6till be necessary to have schools for the affairB here below. 

The real defect produced by the hold of religion over the Hindu 
mind was the tendency to hold Reason at a discount which became 
prominent a few centuries after the Christian era. Such was not 
the case in early times, when there was full intellectual freedom. 
Upanisadic thinkers advocate bold and divergent theories of 
philosophy and theology without showing the least anxiety to 
prove that their views were in line with those of their predeces- 
sors of the Vedic and Brahmanic times. There were as many as. 
sixty three systems of philosophy in the days of the Buddha, and 
very few of tl em cared to rely on Yedic authority for their 
hypotheses or conclusions. Within the fold of the orthodoxy 
itself there were the Samkhya, Mlmamsa and NySya systems, 
which had hardly any appropriate place for the Divine Creator 
in them. Buddhism and Jainism were not summarily dismissed 
as atheistic ; their scriptures were carefully studied in order to 
prove that they were unsound. 

Unfortunately for the progress of learning and scholarship 
certain works came to be canonised some time about 6f 0 B. C. 
Their authorship was attributed to divine or inspired agency 
and it was averred that what they contained could not be false, 

1 Monroe, A Text-book of the History of Education , p 351. 
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what they opposed could not be true. An almost equally high 
reverence came to be paid to the Smrtis and Puranas in course of 
time. Theories began to b6 accepted or rejected according as 
they were in conformity with or opposed to the statements of the 
sacred books on the point. Intellectual giants like Sarhkara and 
Ramanuja had to 6pend a disproportionate amount of time and 
energy to prove that their systems of philosophy were in con- 
formity with and the natural outcomes of the Upanisadic hypo- 
theses. If the hold of the Srutis and Smrtis were not so exacting, 
there would have been freer development of philosophy. At any 
rate many of the remarkable intellects of the middle ages would 
have found it possible to write independent works on their own 
systems of philosophy instead of being compelled to present it 
unsystematically, while engaged in the ostensible task of writing 
commentaries on the revealed literature. Instead of Nibandha 
compilations, we would have original Smrtis of the later times. 

Under such circumstances, there was not much scope left 
for research and originality in those matters where opinions were 
expressed in sacred text. A concrete case may be given to illu- 
strate the point. In the infancy of astronomy, the eclipses were 
explained by the mythological stories about Rahu and Kefcu 
attacking and temporarily overpowering the moon and the sun. 
It was an evil day for the advance of astronomy when this my- 
thological version got a canonical sanction by iis inclusion in the 
Puranas. Hindu astronomers like Aryabhata, Brahmagupta and 
VarShamihira knew the true cause of eclipses but felt powerless 
to carry vigorous propaganda to explode the popular and mytho- 
logical explanation canonised by the Puranas. Nay, Brahma- 
gupta, with a view to win cheap popularity, went to the extent of 
advocating that the popular view was correct, when he knew full 
well that such was not the case. In the first chapter of his 
Bra h ma-sidd hunt a, he gives both the popular and scientific theories 
about the eclipses, but advocates the cause of the former. “ Some 
paople think that the eclipse is not caused by the Head ( of Rahu 

or Ketu ). This, however, is a foolish idea The Veda, which 

is the word of God from the mouth of Brahman, says that the 
Head eclipses, likewise Manusmrti and Gargasainihta. ’’ 1 What 

Quoted by Alberuni, vol. II, pp. 110-1. 
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Is, however, most lamentable is that Brahmagupta, who knew full 
well the real oause of eclipses, should have proceeded to oondemn 
Aryabhata, VarShamihira, Srlsena and Visnnuoandra for 
expounding the unorthodox but scientific theory that eclipses are 
caused by the shadow of the earth. It is important to note that 
Brahmagupta becomes guilty of intellectual and moral dishonesty 
because he was anxious to win cheap popularity by supporting the 
popular view that what was contained in the Vedas and Manu- 
srorti could not be untrue. It is interesting to note that 
Varahamihira first combats the Rahu-Ketu theory 1 but then 
immediately suocumbs to it . 8 Aryabhata alone haB perhaps 
the courage to be consistent with his intellectual oon- 
v ictions. But he also only hints that the popular theory is wrong 
but does not dare to attack it openly . 3 If the R&hu-Ketu theory 
of eclipses has continued to retain its hold over the popular Hindu 
mind for the last 1500 years and more, in spite of [the scientific 
discovery of the true cause of eclipses, the reason is that Hindu 
scholarship of later times was too much in the leading strings of 
religion to carry on active propaganda against its hypothecs. 
The discontinuance of dissection in the medical training and the 
abandonment of agriculture by the Br&hmanas, Buddhists and 
Jains are also to be attributed to the hold of the progressively pu- 
ritanical notions over the popular mind . 4 

It is, however, but fair to observe that in Europe too, Reason 
had to beat a hasty and precipitate retreat when in conflict with 
the dicta of scriptures down to the beginning of the modern age. 
Galileo had to suffer for his astronomical discoveries. Through- 
out the Middle Ages, educationalists were more anxious to impart 
traditional theories and formulae than to train minds oapable of 


1 Brhat-sathhita, v, 4 ff. ^ Tig: | »PT. 
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forming their own conclusions. Mediaeval philosophers and 
commentators were utilising reason only to prove that the 
scriptural hypotheses were correct. It was Luther who first 
vindicated the cause of reason by declaring that what is contrary 
to reasdn must be certainly much more contrary to Qod. But 
Luther too became a renegade towards the end of his life and 
declared, ‘ The more subtle and accurate is the reason, the more 
poisonous is the beast, with many Dragon’s head is it against 
God and all his work ’ . The truth was that the Reformers were 
unwilling to concede to others the right to interpret scriptures, 
whioh they claimed for themselves. If therefore reason was at a dis- 
count in India from the beginning of the middle ages, ( 0 . 500 A.D.) 
we must also note that the same was the case in Europe down to 
the beginning of the modern age. We should not further forget 
that reason was given full scope by the Hindu scholars and 
thinkers for more than about 1500 years, when it was superseded by 
the exigencies of the religious situation. The historain, however, 
cannot help regretting that supersession of reason should have 
taken plaoe among a people, who had given full scope to it for 
several centuries. 

Enrichment of the culture of the past along with its preserva- 
tion continued to be the goal of the Indian educational system for 
several oenluries. Intellect and reason were for a long time given 
full scope, originality was encouraged, and as a result we find 
remarkable creative aotivity in the domain of theology, philo- 
sophy, philology, grammar, logic, astronomy, mathematics, 
medicine eto. down to about 800 A. D. Indian achievements in 
many of these fields were remarkable, judged either by the con- 
temporary or by the absolute standard. Scholars from China, 
Korea, Tibet and Arabia used to visit India in order to learn what 
she had to teach in the realms of religion, medicine, mathematics 
and astronomy. 

Towards the beginning of the 9th century A. D., the creative 
vein in the Indian intellect got fatigued after an intense aotivity 
of more than 2000 years. Probably the heritage of the past be- 
oame so great that all the ability of scholars was engrossed in 
preserving it. Probably the habit of looking back to the past for 
inspiration and guidance beoame so confirmed that it began to be 
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instinofcively felt that not much could be expected from the present. 
The golden age of inspiration had gone, no new achievements 
were possible, the best that the age could do was to preserve, ex- 
pound or comment upon the masterpieces of the past. a Hindu 
educational system was unable to create minds powerful enough 
to rise above the influence of these theories. For the last one 
thousand years and more, the Hindu intellect haB been almost 
solely engrossed in the task of writing digests and commentaries 
on the works of earlier periods. Creative activity has come to a 
standstill. Here also we have to add that the spirit of the times 
was unfavourable for the formation of independent minds and 
intellects both in the West and the East. In Europe too the 
Middle A ges were a period of intellectual repression. Renaissance 
and Reformation, however, started an era of intellectual inde- 
pendence and originality in Europe in the sixteenth century •, in 
India, on the other hand the foreign rule and its baneful con- 
sequences continued the spirit and atmosphere of the middle ages 
down to the time of the national reawakening towards the end of 
the 19th century. 

Owing to its excessive reverence to the past, the Hindu mind 
ceased to be assimilative from about 800 A. D. Hindu sculptors 
assimilated GreekAnethods and enriched Indian art. Early 
astronomers like Aryabhata and Varahamibira were keeping 
themselves in touch with the activities and achievements of the 
workers in the same field outside India. Varahamihira pays 
even a handsome compliment to Greek astronomers and observers. 
The Greeks are no doubt Mlechhas ( impure ), but they are well 
grounded in astronomy and are therefore worshipped and honour- 
ed like the Rsis . 1 A remarkable change for the worse took 
place in the Hindu attitude towards foreign scholarship within a 
Couple of centuries or so after Varahamihira’s death. Implicit 
faith in the past and in the correctness of its canonised tradition 
made the Hindu scholar narrow, bigoted and conceited. Of the 
Hindu men of letters of the 11th century A.D., Alberuni observes, 
“ They are haughty, foolish, vain, stolid and self-conceited. 
According to their belief, there is no country on the earth but 
theirs, no other race of men but theirs, and no created beings 
beside them that have any knowledge or science whatever. 
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Their haughtiness is such that if you tell them of any scienoe or 
scholar in KhurfisSn or Fersis, they will think you to be both an 
ignoramus and a liar. If they travelled and mixed with other 
nations, they would soon change their mind, for their ancestors 
were not so narrow-minded as the present generation is. 1 ” In 
proof of the last assertion Alberuni quotes the tribute of Varaha- 
mihira to Greek astronomers, quoted above. 

Hindus in Alberuni ’s time had very good reason to feel a very 
deep prejudice against Muslim scholarship *, Alberuni’s picture 
may have been to some extent overdrawn. But the contemporary 
Hindu attitude towards the Srutis, Smrtis and Puranas and other 
works oi the past, which has been discussed above, would show 
that Alberuni’s account of the mentality of the contem- 
porary Hindu scholar is substantially true. Hindu educa- 
tion had ceased to remove prejudices, explode superstitions and 
broaden the mind, so as to keep it capable of receiving instruc- 
tions from all quarters by the beginning of the 10th century A. D. 
Hindu colonising activity, necessitating travel abroad, had also 
come to an end by this time. Some Hindu doctors are no 
doubt known to have proceeded to Baghdad at the invitation of 
Khalifa Harun ( 786 A. D. — 808 A. D. ) to act as chief 
physicians in his hospitals ; 2 we however do not know whether 
public opinion approved of their conduct, whethe'r they returned 
home and were readmitted to the Hindu society. Foreign travel 
for the purpose of education and broadening of views became 
impossible when the sea voyage was prohibited. Whether it was 
undertaken in earlier days also is doubtful. There are no books in 
Sanskrit literature descriptive of geography, manners and olimate 
of the countries adjacent to India. Nor do the Fauranic geogra- 
phers seem to have been in touch with the traders and oolonisers, 
who were familiar with Babylon, Arabia, Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, 
Burma and Borneo. 

The skill in manual training and industrial arts was highly 
appreciated in early times. Liberal and useful knowledge was 
usually combined among high-class workers. Brfihmanas used to 
be skilled in mining and metallurgy, medical and military 
soienoes. Weavers were often amateur students of literature, folk 

1 Saohau, Alberuni, I, pp. 22-23 

* Ibid, Introduction, p. 31 
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lore, astronomy and the art of war. This combination of liberal 
and useful education became progressively rare after the 
Gupta age. The status of the VaiSya became assimilated to that 
of the Sudra as early as the 1st century A. D. and talented persons 
among the intellectual classes began to think it below their 
dignity to follow useful and industrial arts. The level of in- 
telligence among the industrial classes became lowered down 
when their education became rigidly confined to the technique 
and prooesses of their own professions from about the 9th century 
A.D. As a natural consequence of such a state of affairs, the growth 
and development of the fine, useful and industrial arts became 
arrested in India from about the 9th century A. D. No advance Is 
to be seen after that date in the realms of sculpture, painting, min- 
ing, surgery, etc. The old type of learning became stereotyped and 
it soon began to degenerate. It is true that India continued to 
retain her dominating position in the weaving industry down to 
the middle of the last century ; but it is doubtful whether any 
progress was made in the technique or processes of manufacture 
since the days of Alberuni. 

At the time when India was making rapid strides in the 
different domains of knowledge, her education was broad based. 
In ancient Athens one in ten and in ancient Sparta one in 
twenty five received education, 1 and women’s education was alto- 
gether neglected. The case was much different in Inia down to 
the commencement of the Christian era. The Sudras were exclud- 
ed only from the Vedic studies and literacy was probably as high 
as 60 percent in the days of Asoka. Anxious thought and care 
was also bestowed on female education. Things, however, 
gradually changed for the worse in the first millennium of the 
Christian era. The education of women began to be neglected. 
Ksatriyas and YaiSyas became progressively illiterate. It is 
true that in Europe also the masses were little more than 
barbarous and took more naturally to warfare than to schooling 
down to the end of the Middle Ages. We can, however, hardly 
derive any consolation from this comparison for the prevalent 
illiteracy in India was due to a degeneration from a more credi- 
table condition, obtaining in earlier centuries. 


l Munroe, A Text Booh, pp. 26, 29. 
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Hindu educational system wasunble to stop this deterioration 
probably beoause of its concentration on Sanskrit and neglect of 
the vernaculars. The revival of Sanskrit that took plaoe early in 
the first millennium was undoubtedly productive of much good ; 
it immensely enriohed Sanskrit literature in its various branches. 
But when the best minds became engaged in expressing their 
thoughts in Sanskrit, Prakrits were naturally neglected. As long 
as Sanskrit was intelligible to the ordinary individual, this was 
not productive of much harm. But from about the 9th or the 10th 
oentury A. D. Prakrits and vernaculars became widely differentiat- 
ed from Sanskrit and those who were using them began to find it 
difficult to understand the latter language. Hindu educational 
thinkers did not realise the importance of developing Prakrit 
literature in the interest of the man on the street. Alberuni 
observes, “ The language in India is divided into a neglected 
vernacular one, only in uBe among the oommon people, and a 
classical one only in use among the upper and eduoated classes, 
which is much cultivated.’ ’• We no doubt come across a few 
cases from the 13th century onwards where provision was made 
for the teaching of Telugu, Ganarese and Marathi in some of the 
schools and colleges of South India, but the general impression 
produced by a survey of the educational system and institutions 
is that society was not alive to the importance of the teaching and 
development of vernaculars in the interest of the spread of educa- 
tion among the masses. Things in India were however quite on 
a par with what they were in contemporary Europe, where Latin 
continued to be the medium of instruction down to the 17th 
century A. D. India however could have been much in advance 
of the world ideas in this matter if the impetus that was given to 
the cultivation of vernaculars by the two gifted Seers, Mah&vJra 
and the Buddha, had not died down owing to the revival 
of Sanskrit. 

Hindu education was thorough, but it was not sufficiently 
broad. Eaoh branch was thinking of its own problems. Educa- 
tionalists do not seem to have bestowed much thought on the 


1 Ibid, p. 261 . 
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relative utility of the study of the different branches like gram* 
mar, literature, logic, philosophy, mathematics and fine arts for 
the development of the intellect. Specialisation was started too 
early. A broad based secondary course embracing a study of 
grammar, literature, mathematics, astronomy and history did 
not exist. An undue emphasis was laid on grammar, literature 
and logic at the cost of history, mathematics and astronomy. 
Here' again the impartial historian has to point out that this 
defect of the Hindu Educational system was not peculiar to India 
but was to be seen all over the civilised world. In Europe all 
the energies of teachers and students were concentrated on 
grammar, rhetoric and dialectics down to the 13th century, only 
that much knowledge of arithmetic was given which was neces- 
sary to calculate the church festivals. Natural sciences were 
introduced very reluctantly only by the middle of the last 
century. 1 

Some of the defects noted above like the neglect of the educa- 
tion of the women and the masses crept in the Hindu Educational 
System only in later times, others like the non-existence of a 
broad-based secondary course and the neglect of the verna- 
culars were common to all the contemporary systems. The 
twentieth century critic often forgets that the west has gone on 
progressing rapidly during the last 300 years owing to the 
impetus it has received from the Renaissance, Reformation and 
the Scientific Movement, while India has gone on deteriorating 
ever since 1000 A. D. owing to the almost continuous foreign 
rule and its natural consequences. Our Muslim brethren no 
doubt became domiciled in India, but they were unable to appre* 
date and encourage Hindu oulture and education. The effects of 
the Muslim rule on the learning and scholarship of the Hindus 
can be described in the words of a Muslim himself. While des- 
cribing the state of Hindu learning after the invasions of Mahmud 
of Ghazni. Alberuni observes, ‘The present times are not of 
this kind $ they are the very opposite, { because there is no 
royal support of encouragement to learning ) and therefore it is 
quite impossible that a new scienoe or any new kind of 
research should arise in our days. What we have of scienen 

1 In Germany science was introduced in secondary education in 1816 
A. D. When the Eoyal Commission on Education apologetically pleaded 
for the inclusion of soience in the secondary course in 1856, 10 or 12 lectures 
began to be given annually in some of the Publio Schools in England. 
Faoulty of Soeince was established in London University only in 1860e 
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it but the scanty remains of byegone better times ’ 1 * Bernier, while, 
describing the state of Hindu education in Benares towards the 
middle of the 17th century, observes, “ Students stay for ten or 
twelve years during which the work of instruction- proceeds but 
slowly. ...••• ... Feeling no spirit of emulation and entertaining 
no hope that honour or emoluments may he the reward of extra- 
ordinary attainments as with us, the scholars pursue the studies 
slowly, without much to distract their attention : ' The Report 
of the Bengal Provincial Committee,- Education Commission, 
1882, observes. “ The Mahomaden conquest proved disastrous 
to all indigenous educational institutions. ...••• The proprietory 
rights in land changed hands, ... the language of the court was 
ohanged. Indigenous learning lost most of its support; and 
after the classes had settled down the well-to-do classes of the 
Hindus took gradually to the cultivation of foreign language, 
literature and manners. The tols were more and more deserted and 
left to those only who wanted to learn the Hindu rituals. ••• ... In 
course of time the Mussalman teachers and schools drew off the 
largest portion of the upper and the middle classes of the commu- 
nity and the tols and the pathaialas either died or barely managed 
to survive.® ” 

It is therefore hardly fair to compare * the scanty remains of 
bye-gone better times ' with the tremendous advance the West 
haB made during the last century and half under very favourable 
circumstances. 3 The impartial historian will have to note that 
in the heyday of her glory, education in India was broad-based, 
women and a large section of the masses being admitted to its 
privileges and advantages. It was able to develop character and 
personality, inculcate civic virtues and turn out citizens well 
qualified to follow their professions and discharge their duties 

1 Sachau, I ; p. 25* 

z The historically correot procedure would be to compare Hindu Sanskrit 

learning at the advent of the British rule with the scholarship of the 
Christian monks who kept the lamp of learning burning during the Dark 
Ages. If such a comparison is instituted, India will have nothing to be 
afraid of. 
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in life. It was not only able to preserve the heritage of the past 
but also to enrich it from generation to generation. The general 
principles, which underlay the system, -like intellectual freedom, 
individual attention to students, the monitorial system, the guru- 
kula ideal, plain living and high thinking, mass education, 
combination of useful and liberal education, etc -are inherently 
sound and capable of yielding excellent results even in modern 
times, if applied with due regard to changed circumatanoes. 



THE CRITICAL EDITION OF THE MAHA- 
BHARATA : ADIPARVAN 

BY 

Professor m. Winternitz 

The Adiparvan, in Dr. Sukthankar’s Critical Edition of the 
Mah&bhSrata, 1 is now complete, and I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that this is the most important event in the history of 
Sanskrit philology since the publication of Max Muller’s edition 
of the Rgveda with Sayana’s commentary. And I can repeat now, 
when this volume of 1115 quarto pages lies before me, with all 
the greater assurance, what I said in my paper read at the XVIIth 
International Congress of Orientalists at Oxford, in 1928, when 
only the first fasoicule of 60 pages had appeared : “ The critical 
edition of which we now see the beginning will contain a text 
infinitely superior to any of the editions that are available at 
present. And not only that. As the edition will be accompanied 
by a complete apparatus cnticus, and all spurious passages will be 
found either in the critical notes or in the Appendices, the student 
of the Great Epic will henceforth always be able to form his own 
opinion, as he will, in each special case, have the whole Ms. tradi- 
tion before him. *’ 8 

At least for the Adiparvan, the student of the Great 
Epio is now, and only now for the first time, able to rely for his 
studies on a really critical edition, based on an extensive and 
carefully seleoted Ms. material, coming from all parts of India. 

1 The Adiparvan being the First Book of the MabSbbarata the Great 
Epio of India for the first time critically edited by Vishnu S. Sukthan- 
k a r, Poona, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1933. — The MahS- 
bhSrata For the first time critically edited by Vishnu S. Sukthankar 
with the Co-operation of Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi ; S. K. 
Belvalkar ; A. B. Gajendragadkar ; P. V. Kane; R. D. Karmarkar; 
V. G. Paranjpe ; V. K. Rajavade ; N.B. Utgikar ; P. L. Vaidya ; V. P. 
Vaidya; M. Winternitz; R. Zimmermann, S. J. and other Soholars and 
Illustrated from Anoient Models by Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi 
Ruler of Aundh. Volume 1. Pages cxviii + 997, 4°, 

8 Indologioa Pragensia I, 1929, p. 62, 
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The last fasoicule ( 7 ), whioh has just been published, contains 
the Appendioes and Prolegomena. Appendix I includes the longer 
passages found in different recensions, versions, or single Mss., 
and excluded from the constituted text as interpolated, while 
the shorter interpolations have been given in the footnotes along 
with the text. Only a small number of short, but unimportant 
passages are also given in the Appendix. Appendix II is a very 
instructive list of Sanskrit excerpts culled from the Javanese 
version of the Adiparvan, compared with the Critical Edition, 
the Calcutta Edition, and P. P. Subrahmanya Sastri’s edition of 
the Southern Recension. A comparatively small list of “ Addenda 
et Corrigenda " follows. The second half of the fascicule com- 
prises the P r o 1 e g o m e n a ( 113 pages ). 

In these “Prolegomena” Dr. Sukthankar gives a full and clear 
account of the Mss., their classification, and the principles fol- 
lowed in the constitution of the text. 

The manuscript material is naturally classified according to 
the scripts in whioh they are written, the different scripts corres- 
ponding on the whole to different provinces. The two main 
recensions of the Epic, Northern and Southern, are written in 
Northern and Southern scripts respectively. But each of these 
recensions is again divided in a number of “versions”, corres- 
ponding to the different provincial scripts in which the Mss. are 
written. For the Northern recension, manuscripts have been 
collated in SSrada, Nepali, Maithill, Bengali and Devanagarl 
scripts; for the Southern recension, msnusoripts in Malay&lam, 
Grantha and Telugu soripts. 

Of oourse, the number of the Mahabhfirata Mss. is legion. And 
some scholars have objected to the plan of preparing a oritioal 
edition, when it was first proposed, that with such a huge number 
of Mss. the preparation of a critical edition of the text was simply 
impossible. But on an examination of a considerable number of 
Mss., it was soon found that it was quite unnecessary to utilize 
all Mss. in existence for preparing the text of the Mahabh&rata. 
There exist about 235 Mss. of the Adiparvan, as far as they have 
beoome known to the Editor either from catalogues or through 
private owners of Mss. But though it is true that no two Mss. 
are entirely Identical, as every copyist olaims the right of making 
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his own mistakes or indulging in paltry alterations of the text 
or even of interpolating a si oka or two here and there, yet on. the 
whole the deviations between Mss* belonging to one 
class are so insignificant that it would be a more than useless 
overburdening of the apparatus criticus and a mere encumbrance, 
if the different readings of al 1 available Mss. were given. 

As Dr. Sukthankar has shown, and as I know from my own 
experience, five or six Mss. of one class are generally sufficient to 
establish the text of the special version represented by that class 
of Mss. The large number of Devanagarl Mss. is especially due 
to the popularity of Nllakantha’s version. And when the text of 
that version is once established, it would be useless to collate all 
Mss. giving this version. Great is also the number of what 
Dr. Sukthankar calls “ misch-codices”, that is, Mss. which give 
the text not of one particular version, but a mixture of readings 
belonging to different versions and even reoensions. They are of 
little value for the constitution of the text. In short, the Editor 
had to attach more importance to the quality than to the quantity 
of Mss. Nevertheless, of the 235 Mss. of the Adiparvan about 70 
were fully or partly examined and collated for the critical edi- 
tion, and the critical apparatus gives, for the first two Adhyfiyas 
( which are of special importance ) the readings of 50, for the rest 
of the Book those of 38 Sfes. Besides the Mss., the commen- 
taries were also used wherever available. 

The best known commentary is that of Nllakantha. But 
it so happens that he is neither the oldest nor the best com- 
mentator, nor is his text the most reliable. As Kulluka has had 
the unmerited good fortune that his commentary of the Manu~ 
smrti has become most popular, though it is much inferior to all 
the other commentaries, similarly Nllakantha is shown by Dr. 
Sukthankar ( p. LXY ff. ) to be not only the latest, but also the 
most unreliable commentator. His text “ has acquired in modern 
times an importance out of all proportion to its critical value.” 
The oldest commentary seems to be that ofDevabodha, on 
which ArjunamiSra’s commentary is largely based ( p. 
LXX ). Nllakantha refers to Devabodha, whom he calls “ancient” 
(pr&clna), Vimalabodha, ArjunamiSra, Ratnagarbha and Sarvajfia~ 
Narayana. While ArjunamiSra’s text is closely related to the 

4 [ Annals, B. 0. B, I. ] 
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Bengali version, that of Devabodha seems to have much in 
common with the Sarada ( Kasmlrl ) version, though we cannot be 
quite oertain, because Devabodha’s commentary is not accompa- 
nied by the epic text. 

Dr. Sukthankar has shown ( pp. XLVII ff. ) that the KaSmlrian 
Sarada version is the shortest, containing less spurious matter 
than any of the other versions. He has, therefore, taken it “ as 
the norm " for his edition. Its superiority to other versions is also 
proved by archaisms and lectiones difficUiorea which it has retained. 
Hot only the KaSmlrian version, but also the Bengali text is a 
better representative of the Northern recension than the text 
of Nllakantha, which is mainly identical with the so-called 
“ Vulgate”, the text of the Calcutta and Bombay editions. 

Compared with the Sarada text, which Dr. Sukthankar would 
designate as a “ textus simplicior " , the Southern recension offers 
a longer, fuller, and more exuberant text, which is therefore styled 
by the Editor the “ textus ornatior”. In those parts, however, 
which are not affected by this tendency towards inflation and 
elaboration, the text proves purer and more archaic than the 
Northern recension, and often agrees with the Sarada version 
where it differs from other Northern versions. 

Professor P. P. S. S a s t r i, the editor of the Southern Recen- 
sion, has concluded from this, that “the Southern Recension is 
the more authentic and reliable version ”. 1 And as the Andhra 
Bharatamu, the Telugu adaptation of the Telugu poet Nannaya 
Bhatta ( ca. A.D. 1022) agrees on the whole with our present 
Southern Mss., and as the Javanese adaptation ( ca. A.D. 996 ) is 
said by Prof. Sastri to follow the Southern recension, he concludes 
that this was “ perhaps the only Reoension that was current in 
India before the 9th century A. D. ” Accordingly he considers all 
the passages which are found only in the Southern recension, to 
be authentic and to have been omitted in the Northern recension, 
which represents “ a mutilated and hastily put together composi- 
tion of the Middle Indian Redactors ” ( 1. c. p. VIII ). 

Whatever may be the sou roe of other Parvans of the Javanese 
adaptation — the question requires much further investigation—, 

1 The MahSbhSrata (Southern Recension ) critically ed. by P. P. S. 
Sastri, VoL II, Adi parvan, Part II, pp. V ff. 
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the Adiparvan is shown by Dr. Sukthankar ( p. XXVI ) to be more 
in agreement with the Northern Mss. So it cannot prove anything 
for the authenticity of the Southern recension “ before the 9th 
oentury A. D. ” Also the hypothesis that the Northern recension 
represents a “ mutilated ” text has been proved by Dr'. Sukthankar 
to be utterly untenable. There is not the slightest reason for 
assuming that the S&radfi text is an abridged version. Copyists 
of the epic text have never found it too long ; on the contrary they 
were always inclined to enlarge their text by any matter found in 
other local versions accessible to them. Professor P. P. S. Sastri 
still attaohes, as my late lamented friend Mr. U t g i k a r did, 
importance to the Parvasamgraha argument. But Dr. Sukthankar 
has proved the futility of this argument, as the text of the Parva- 
samgraha has been tampered with in the different versions 
( pp. XCVII ff. ). 

We have, therefore, nothing to go upon for the constitution of 
the critical text except a careful study of the manuscript tradition. 
We have no means of tracing the text of the Mahabharata back 
to the time when it consisted only of real epic 6ongs which were 
transmitted orally by bards. We can take it for granted, however, 
that already these early bards or rhapsodists took every possible 
liberty with their texts, as in later times the copyists did. 1 In 
the 4th or 5th century A. D. there were, however, already manu- 
scripts of the Mahabharata in existence, and the Mahabharata was 
at that time not only a Kavya, but also a Smrti which in an early 
inscription is already styled “the collection of a hundred thousand 
verses" ( satasdhasri saihhita . ) About 600 A. D. manuscripts of the 
Epic existed already in distant Cambodia . 3 Now the earliest 
manuscript that the Editor of the Adiparvan could get hold of is 
a NepS.ll Ms. that was probably written about A. D. 1395, whilst 
the majority of Mss. were written only in the last two or three 
centuries. 

A study of these Mss. with their huge mass of variants, of 
differences in sequence, of additions and omissions of which the 
critical apparatus bears witness, has convinced Dr. Sukthankar 

1 Cf. W i a t e r n i t z. History of Indian Literature, I, Caloutta 192?, 
p. 466. 

* See W i P t p r n i t ?, 1. 0 . pp. 46? ff. 
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■that for many centuries “ there was a free companion of manu- 
scripts and extensive mutual borrowings, ” extending also to Mss. 
of different recensions ( p. LXXIX ). 

From all this it- follows that the text of the Mahabharata has 
been in a fluid state from the very beginning, and this 
means that a wholly satisfactory restoration even of the tata- 
sahasrl samhitfi, to say nothing of an “ TJr-Mahabh&rata, ” is 
impossible( p.LXXXII ). What then i s possible ? This question is 
clearly answered by the Editor ( p. XXXVI ) : It is only possible, 
“ to reconstruct the oldest form of the text which it is possible to 
reach on the basis of the manuscript material available,” abstain- 
ing “ from effecting any change which is not in some measure 
supported by manuscript authority. ” 

For anyone acquainted with Mahabharata Mss. there cannot be 
the least doubt that “the Mahabharata problem is a 
problem sut generis,” 1 and that therefore the ordinary 
methods of textual criticism cannot be applied to it. The peculiar 
conditions of the transmission of the Epic necessitate “ an eclectio 
but cautious utilization of all manuscript classes” (p. LXXXY f.). 

From this main priniciple are derived the details of the method 
followed, and clearly set out by the Editor ( pp. LXXXVI ff. ). 

Of course, our full approval of the general principles followed 
by the Editor, does not imply that we agree with him in every 
detail of the constituted text. Both I myself and other critics have 
already referred to passages where we should prefer other read- 
ings. 8 I may be allowed to add here a few more passages in which 
I differ from the Editor. They are passages which I have come 
aoross in reading parts of the critical edition with my pupils in 
our Indological “ Seminar ” from time to time. 

h 3, 60 b ( in the hymn to the Alvins ) : va should be omitted 
according to the principle that agreement between K and S 
warrants the better text, for KoNi S omit it. Besides it disturbs 

• See already Sukthankar in JBBRAS ( NS ) 4, p. 157 and ABI XI, 

p. 262. 

* Of , for instance, Ind. Prag. I, 65; F. E dge rt on in J AOS 48, 1928, 
T88.ff.; H. Weller in ZII 6, 1928, p. 167 ; 7, 1929, p. 94; and J. Oh arpen- 
t i e r in OLZ 1932, 275 if. ; 1934, 253 ff- and see also Sukthankar, Epic 
Studies I JBBRAS (NS) 4. 158 ff ; II, ABI XI, 167 ff.; Ill, aBI XI, 277 ff. 
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the metre, and the sense. See already H. W e 1 1 e r in Zeitsohr. 
f. Indol. u. Iran. 7, p. 94. 

1, 3, W5 C s The correct form nyavasatam is given by the 
Ka&mirian transcript Ki, by the Maithill and Bengali Mss., by 
Arjunami&ra, and by some Southern Mss,, while Ko. 2-4 D 5 read 
nivasato. Nllakantha reads ca vasatam. I am not sure that the Ms. 
evidence justifies the reading nivasatam, though this is also the 
reading of F. P. S. Sastri’s edition of the Southern recension. 

1, 3, 183 C s The majority of the N Mss. read me kim ; Ko mam 
kim, K 2 mam yat, B 4 S kim va. The reading adopted in the text 
seems to be only found in Ki. 3 . 4- The va is quite useless after 
prabruhi. Both prabruhi me kim ( or prabruhi main kim ), anfl 
prabruhi kim va are better. I should prefer me kim. 

1, 55, 3 s The Kasmirian version including the Sfirads Mr, 
which has been “ taken as the norm for this edition ” (p. XLYII), 
reads •• srotrpatraih ca rajams ivam prapya and seems to me better 
Sanskrit. The reading is also supported by Devabodha and the 
Nepali version. But the whole verse seems to suffer from an 
early corruption, and deserves waved lines. 

I, 56, 8 s If anywhere, waved lines seem indicated for this 
verse. The Sarada Ms. is missing here, Ki omits the verse. The 
other Mss. read • 

vinirjitam dyiite K 2 . 4 D 2 
virurjita dyute Ko D 5 
vyasaninaim dyute most N Mss. 
vyatikramaih dyute 

vyatikramadyute 
vyatikramadyute 

vyatikramo dyute 
vyatikrame dyUte 
vyatikramandyute ' 

In the second line also the Mss. differ widely in their readings. 
The reading vyaBaninam is not only supported by better Ms. 
evidence, but gives also a very good sense : I do not believe that 
we should go so far to adopt a reading only because it is a lectio 
difficilivr. We have either, following N, to read vyasanimm , or 
following S : vyatikramadyute in the sense of false game. 
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I, 57, 20 b : I see no reason why we should not read briyate- 
bhyucchrayo ; the Mss. have °tyucchrayo and °bhyucchrayo ; ati for 
abhi is a frequent mistake in Mss. Su. seems to think that the 
irregular Sandhi Jcriyate ucchrayo ( as he prints by emendation ) 
gives the explanation for the various readings, which I doubt. 

I, 57, 21 b : hasyarupena sa?hkarah is no doubt the lectio diffi - 
cilior, but it is far from certain and should at least have a waved 
line/ Samkara as a name of Indra is not known otherwise. 

I, 57, 58 C : The reading drsyator ( pass. part, praes. with 
active ending ) is no doubt the lectio difficilior , but it seems to be 
found only in K ( Si is missing for this adhyaya ), and in part of 
the S Mss. Would it not be advisable to state in such oases 
exceptionally, on what authority the adopted reading rests ? All 
the other N Mss. have the reading drstayor. The Grantha Mss. 
and P. P. S. Sastri’s edition ( I, 53, 116 ) have quite a different 
reading. 

1, 91, 3 C s The reading rdjarsayo asan seems to me a very un- 
happy “ emendation ”. The N Mss. read rdjarsayo hydsan , so 
also P. P. S. Sastri’s edition of S ; while Sukthankar’s S Mss. read 
tatra rajarsayas sarve or rdjursayas tatha sarve. I think, we have here 
only one of those numerous palpable variations, which need no 
explanation by a lectio difficilior . I should certainly read 
hydsan . 

I, 91, 6 a s As nearly all Mss. read sopadhydto , I can see no 
reason, why we Bhould read apadhyato with 3 inferior Mss. There 
is no objection to the repeated sa before mahdbhisah , if we do not 
prefer to read tu ( on the authority of a great part of N Mss. ). 

I, 91, 8 cd *. Here the reading manasadhydyam has been 
adopted on the authority of Si alone, while N reads dhyayantl and 
S dkydtvd . Su. is probably right in choosing the lectio difficilior , 
the rare absolutivum adhyayam. He is probably also right in giv« 
ing the lectio difficilior updvartat of N against upavrttd of S. But 
the waved lino would seem to me more appropriate for °dhyayam 
( reading of only one Ms. ) than for updvartat ( reading of all 
N Mss. ). 

I, 92,2b: Here Su. adopts the reading Oanga sririva rupini 
of Si Ki, against the reading of all other N Mss. Oanga atrirupa* 
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dhariyi, whioh seems to me better. The same Mss. S 1 K 1 have in 
0 sayandt for sahlat of all the other Mss., which is rejected. Why- 
should Si Ki in the first line be of greater authority than in the 
second line ? 

1, 92, 7 d s The reading in the text seems to be only found in 
Vi. The other N Mss. read *• 

divyam kanyam varastriyam N 2 B)iu Da Dn Di. 5 
rajan kamyam „ Si K 0 - 2 . 4 

rajan divyatn ,» K; 

_ Cr* 

divyam kamyam „ Ni. 3 . 

The epithet kanya seems not very appropriate for Ganga. It is, 
of course, possible, that for this very reason other readings may 
have been substituted in the Mss. ( The Southern rec. has an 
entirely different pada •' dehi kamam varastriyah ) But if the Sarada 
text is to be taken as a “ norm, ” why should its reading be 
rejected here ? 

1, 92, 45 CS Here Su. reads wa ca tarn himcanovaca , with the 
majority of the N Mss., though SiK have the better reading m for 
ca. If we read ca, ca would have to be translated by “but”. S has 
a different reading. I think, we should not exaggerate the principle 
of preferring the lectio difficilior , especially when we have the 
Sarada Ms., the “ norm, ” as evidence for the better reading. 

If 92, 50 a : The “ emendation ” asteme does not seem to me 
justified in any way. The Kasmlrian Mss. read astau me, the 
Bengali Mss. astau ye, the other N Mss. imestau, S astau hi. ( P. P. 
S. Sastri’s edition, however, I, 91, 13, has ime stau. ) I cannot see, 
how asteme should be the source of the other readings. If we do 
not adopt the easier reading of the majority of the N Mss., we 
can follow the Kasmlrian Mss., reading astau me, which is quite 
possible •• 4 ‘ The eight Vasus etc. have of me ( in my body ) ... on 
account of Vasistha's curse obtained birth as human beings. ” 

I, 93, 1 d : Why manustm tanum agatah, which is only found 
in very few unimportant Mss. ? The evidence is divided between 
mUnustfh yonim a 0 , supported by three N "versions and the S 
recension, and mUnusatvam upagatdh, the reading of the Kasmlrian 
version and of ArjunamiSra. The evidence is more in favour of 
manusiih yonim , but also manuqatvam upa° is justifiable. 
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I> 93, 8b: The evidence of the Mss. is almost equally divid- 
ed between abhivi&ruta and abhisabditU, the first being preferable 
because it is supported both by N and S. The reading of the text 
atigarvita is, as it seems, only found in Si, is less suitable, bu 
can hardly be oalled a “ lectio difficilior. ” 

1, 93, 11 d : Here Su. adopts the reading of the Kasmlrian 
and Nepalese Mss. : devadevarsisevitam. The other N Mss. and the 
S recension have dev a devarsitevitam which is decidedly better. 
For the hermitages are frequented by “ divine Rsis, ” not by 
* gods and divine ®sis ”, deoah belongs to vaaavah. Even apart 
from that I should attach greater importance to the agreement 
between three N versions and S, than to that between two N 
versions, even if one is the Kasmlrian. In the very next verse : 

I, 93, 12 d, where the Kasmlrian Mss. alone read vanesupa - 
vanesu, the reading of the other Mss. parvatesu vanesu is given 
even without waved lines. Why should Si K be of greater autho- 
rity in verse 11 than in verse 12 ? 

1,214,9 a: The “ emendation " atipritya for hyatipritya is 
really unnecessary, for hi which is found in all N Mss., including 
Si, occurs so frequently as an expletive in the epic that an 
emendation is out of place, even if some S Mss. have api for hi. 

I, 215, 2 d : Both in verse 2 and in verse 5 the Kasmlrian and 
some other Mss. read °yacchatdm for °yaccha'am, the only possible 
form. Yet our text gives prayacchalam in verse 2, and in verse 5 the 
correct form. 

I, 216, 10 a : The reading yat( Si Ki. 3 $ 1 Di T3 G 2-6 ) is 
impossible, referring to the masc. ratham. P. P. S. Sastri's edition 
reads yam in the text, and notes yat as the reading of two 
(Grantha) Mss. The correct reading yam is given by the majority 
of the N Mss., and by M, the best representative of S. 

1, 218, 14 d : There is a great variety of readings. But the 
reading jaladharatamahulan in nearly all N Mss., including Si, 
makes good sense, as also the reading of S, jaladharamuco ’tuldn. 
I am at a loss to see why the reading which, 

apart from the bad Sandhi, makes also bad sense, is given in 

the text. 
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I, 218 » 27 : Why vyalisthanta on the authority of S1K1 ? The 
correct reading vyatisthanta is the reading of the majority of N 
and S Mss. The authority of Si Ki and V 1 was not strong enough 
for adopting the reading hataujasdh , not even for a waved line 
under mahaujasah in the same verse. 1 

These remarks do not touch the general principles 
adopted by the Editor. Thus, it is certainly a sound principle that 
in very doubtful cases, when other tests fail, that reading should 
be chosen “ which best explains how the other readings may have 
arisen/' and that “ this will often be a lectio difiicilior ” ( p. XCII ). 
But it seems to me that this principle has been carried too far by 
the Editor in some cases. 

When I object to emendations in a few cases, I do n o t mean 
to say that the principle on which emendations are resorted to by 
the Editor is wrong ( pp. XCII-XCIV ). 

The preference given to the Kasmirian ( Sarada ) version 
is, no doubt, justified. While stating, however, that the Sarada 
version “ is certainly the best Northern version and probably, 
taken as a whole, the best version of the Adi ”, Dr. Sukthankar 
yet admits that “ this version is, not by any means, entirely free 
from corruptions and interpolations ” ( p. LVI ). Consequently 
he has himself found it necessary, sometimes to reject the readings 
of S K, and if I do so in some cases where he has adopted the 
Kasmirian reading, I do not differ from him in the general valua- 
tion of the Kasmirian version. The agreement between the Kasmi- 
rian and the Southern versions is no doubt a great indication for 
originality, because it is an agreement between independent 
versions, or as Dr. Sukthankar sometimes cautiously expresses it 
( see p. XCI )“ more or less independent versions 1 '. For there 
has been mutual influencing also between recensions and 
versions, which on the whole may be called “ independent *\ 
The Telugu Mss. are always, and the Grantha Mss. often con- 

1 I may add here a few errors, probably misprints, which I have come 
across, and which are not mentioned among the “Errata”, • Page 417, 
940* Is nanu misprint for na tu , as P. P. S. Sastri’s edition reads V For 
nanu makes no sense. — Page 421, 953 # d ; For samapadyata read sama - 
pa&yata ? —Page 846; foot-notes to I, 217, 1 a ; Should it not be rathihre^hau 
for ratha° ?— Page 849, foot-notes to I, 218, 2cd read pracchadayad amey’htma. 

5 [ Annals, B. O. R. I. ] 
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taminated from Northern sources ( p. LXX f. ). The best repre- 
sentative of the Southern recension is no doubt that of Malabar. , 
My own experience fully agrees in this respect with that of Dr. 
Sukthankar ( p. LXX1II f. ). But even the striking agreement 
between M and Si may not always be entirely due to their being 
independently preserved from the original text. Both KaSmlr and 
Malabar have for long been chosen homes of Sanskrit learning and 
Brahmanical culture, and there was intercourse between the 
learned Brahmins of the two so distant countries. 1 That Ka&mlrian 
Brahmins came to the Carnatic even in the times of Bukka Raya, 
we know from an inscription which records the gift of a village 
by this king *s great minister Madhava “on Kasmlr Brahmins, 
pre-eminent by their virtues and the country of their birth, travel- 
lers to the farthest point of the Carayanlya aticaranamnaya ” 2 . 
Nevertheless, if it should finally be proved that Kasmlrian 
Brahmins have at some time brought Mahabharata Mss. with 
them to the South, it is all the more remarkable that, while the 
Ka&mlrian and the Southern versions so often agree in their read- 
ings, they do not agree as regards the additions peculiar to these 
versions. This is indeed a strong argument “for the primitive 
character of cheir concordant readings 99 ( p. LV ). 

The greatest differences of opinion will naturally arise with 
regard to those readings which the Editor has marked as “ less 
than certain “ by a waved line printed below them, because the 
balance of manuscript evidence is equally divided between the 
different versions, especially between the N and S recensions. 
This is often a matter of subjective opinion. Some reader will 
think that a waved line was not necessary in one case, while he 
would put a waved line in another case where it is not found. As 
in every case the whole manuscript evidence is given in the foot- 
notes, and the reader can see by himself that a reading is “ less 
than certain,” I am not sure, if these waved lines, which no doubt 


1 Cf, Rao Sahib S. ParamesvaraAiyar and P. K, Nara- 
y a n a P i 1 1 a i in "A Souvenir of the Silver Jubilee Celebration of the 
Department for the Publioation of Oriental Manuscripts, Trivandrum (1934), 
pp. 73, 104 ff. 

2 Epigraphia Oarnatica, vol. VII, pp. 38, 256 f. 
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are a proof of the extreme conscientiousness of the Editor, could 
not in future be dispensed with. 

In his scrupulous consciousness Dr. Sukthankar has also stat- 
ed the unavoidable shortcomings of the constituted text in such 
strong terms, 1 2 that some reader of the Prolegomena may ask him- 
self in despair, if there is anything certain at all in the text of 
the Mahabharata, and if the attempted text reconstruction was 
worth the immense trouble and labour. A well-meaning critic 
has indeed once proposed, in order to save the Editor all the 
trouble, to print simply “ the best manuscript extant , 99 adding the 
variants of all the other Mss. which have been collated. Not a 
word need be added to what Dr. Sukthankar has said (pp.LXXXIV 
ff. ) with regard to this and similar proposals. 

The fact is, in spite of all the difficulties in the way of text 
reconstruction — difficulties which an editor naturally sees far 
more clearly than any critic could — the case is not quite as des- 
perate as it might appear in view of these difficulties. There is, 
after all, a considerable part of the text where the Northern and 
the Southern recensions are in full agreement, where there are no 
variants at all, or— more frequently — only unimportant variants. 
Only as a specimen, Dr. Sukthankar has selected a hundred such 
stanzas ( pp. LXXXVIII ff. ), but their number could be easily 
augmented, if greater latitude is allowed with regard to “unim- 
portant ” variations. These passages which are handed down more 
or less uniformly in all manuscripts of the different versions, will 
be of the greatest importance for a future study of epic style and 
diction. Years ago Adolf Holtzmann published a pamphlet 
“ Grammatisches aus dem Mahabharata ” ( Leipzig 1884 ), in 
which he tried to collect all the archaisms and solecisms found in 
the Mahabharata text, that is, in the Vulgate which alone was 
then available. This was an impossible task at that time. a Only 
now, when we have at least the critical edition of o n e Farvan, a 

1 For instance when he says ( p. CII ) “ The MahSbhSrata is the whole 
of the epic tradition: the entire Critical Apparatus. Its separation into the 
constituted text and the oritioal notes is only a static representation of a 
constantly changing epic text ” 

2 Apart from this, the pamphlet is full of mistakes, as I have shown in 
my review ( Oesterreichisohe Monatsschrift fur den Orient 10. 1884, 307 f.; 
11, 1885, 33 f, ). Today it is quite useless. 
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beginning can be made with collecting materials for an 
“ epic grammar. ” Only now we have something to go upon, when 
we want to know the peculiarities of epic style and grammar. 

For there cannot be the least doubt that the text of the Adi- 
parvan, as we have it now before us, is nearer to the original 
Satasahasrika than any one manuscript of whatsoever recension 
and version, and than any of the previous editions. Above all, it 
has been possible, not on any subjective grounds, but on the clear 
evidence of the manuscripts themselves, to purge the text of 
numerous later additions, spurious slokas and long passages. 

To many Hindus it will be a surprise, if not a shock, that 
there should be so many interpolations in the Adiparvan, viz. 121 
long passages in the Appendix, and 1634 short passages included 
in the foot-nctes. Yet the evidence of the manuscripts leaves no 
doubt of their spuriousness. Many of them are only found in 
two or three late and inferior Mss. A great many of these pas- 
sages are absurd, childish, contradicting of the immediate context, 
or else palpable additions. Bat not a few are written in the same 
style and diction as the rest of the epic with such skill, that they 
could not be detected as spurious, if they were not found to be so 
by the manuscript evidence. Yet I hardly believe that even one of 
these 1755 passages relegated to the Appendix or the foot-notes, 
will be found to be a real loss to the epic as poetry. 

No doubt many a Hindu reader will object to the exclusion 
of certain passages which he was wont to read in his Maha- 
bharata, the Northerner in the Northern or the Southerner in the 
Southern recensions. Dr. Sukthankar himself has drawn attention 
(p.LX f.)to the dramatio scene at the Svayamvara 
of Draupadl, where Karna is rejected by DraupadI as a 
suitor on account of his low birth. Many readers will not like 
to miss this scene in the text. But there can be no doubt about 
the spuriousness of this passage, as it is not found in the Sarada, 
in the Bengali and in the Southern versions. And Dr. Sukthankar 
shows that the loss of the epic is not as serious as one might, 
at first, suppose, since it is a palpably faked and thoroughly 
unreal situation. ” 

There will no doubt also be readers who will miss the 
K a n i k a n 1 1 i ( Appendix I, No. 81 = 1, 140 in the Bombay edi- 
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tion), this raoy pieoe of Macchiavellian teaching put m the mouth 
of the “ minister ” Kanika. It has been relegated to the Appendix 
by the Editor on the authority of the Kasmlrian version alone, 
along with four other passages which are also found' in all Mss. 

except the Kasmlrian. Kanika or Kaninka Bharadv&ja is the 
name of a teacher of Nlti quoted by Kautilya ( p. 253 in Shama- 
sastry’s 2nd Ed. ). Dr. Ganapati Sastrl, in his commentary on the 
passage, 1 relates an anecdote about this Kaninka, in which he is 
said to have lived at the court of a king of Kosala. In the Santi- 
parvan ( MahSbh. Xlf, 140, Bomb. Ed. ) a conversation between 
Satrunjaya, a King of Sauvlra, and the Bsi BharadvSja is related, 
in which Bharadvaja gives the king a piece of advice on polity. 
In the colophon the piece is called “ Kanikopadesa. ” E Dr. 
Sukthankar ( p. LI, ) describes the Kanikanlti in the Mss. of the 
Adiparvan ( Bomb. Ed. 1, 140 ) as a “ replica ” of the Kaniko- 
padesa in the Santiparvan. I should prefer to call it another 
recension of the Kanikopadesa. The Kanikanlti in the Adi- 
parvan contains 65 nlti slokas, besides the fable of the jackal, who 
deceives his friends, the tiger, the mouse, the wolf and the mon- 
goose ( 25 fclokas ), which is not in the corresponding piece 
of the Santiparvan. Of the 65 ( resp. 63 ) nlti Slokas only 
33 are identical or similar in both. The Adiparvan recen- 
sion makes on the whole a more original impression than the 
more pedantic Kanikopadesa in the Santi. Nevertheless I think 
Dr. Sukthankar is right in declaring the Kanikanlti to be an inter- 
polation. It is certainly an after-thought, to make Kanika or 
Kaninka of the Bharadvaja Gotra, who seems to have been a 
historical person, probably an old author of a work on Nlti, the 
minister of Dhrtarastra. It does not mean much that there is no 
reference to the piece in Ksemendra’s Bharat am an jar I. When it 
was missing in the Kasmlrian version, the Kasmlrian author 
would naturally omit it. But it is of more consequenoe that the 
Javanese version and Devabodha’s commentary do not refer to the 
Kanikanlti ( pp. LVII f. ). 

While Hindu readers will probably find that too many passages 
have been excluded from the constituted text, many a Western 

II ( Trivandrum Sanskrit Series No. 80 ), p. 215. 

* “ KagikopSkhySna” in Protap Chandra Boy’s edition. 
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soholar will be disappointed to find any amount of passages in the 
constituted text which he was sure could not be genuine and 
original parts of the Epic. I confess that I myself had hoped that 
the critical edition would confirm the spuriousness of such passa- 
ges, for instances, as the various childish and contradictory stories 
which are meant to justify Draupadf s polyandrous marriage , 1 or 
the Sakuntala episode in the form in which we find it in our edi- 
tions, whioh could not have been the prototype for Efilidasa's 
drama . 8 

We must not, however, allow our wishes to manage the facts 
of manuscript tradition. The Editor has certainly followed the 
only sound principle of relying entirely on the evidence of the 
Mss. themselves, viewing with suspicion any part of the text 
which is not found in all Mss., which is found only in one 
recension, or only in one manuscript, or in a small group of 
manuscripts or versions. This principle is based on the experience 
that copyists of the Mahabharata have never found its text too 
long , s whence we have no reason to assume that a passage omitt- 
ed in a recension or version, had been omitted from a desire to 
abridge the text. Therefore, unless we can find some other valid 
reason, why a whole version should have omitted a passage, we 
have to assume that its omission is due to its having been added 
to the text in more recent times. Passages, however, which may 
be suspeoted on ever so plausible intrinsic grounds, must remain 
in the constituted text, if they are found in all versions and Mss. 
They may be interpolations, nevertheless, but then they must 
have been added at some earlier period to which our manuscript 
tradition does not reach back. The elimination of such passages 
is not the business of an editor, but must be left to that critical 
study of the Epic, of which the critioal edition is only the b e- 
ginning and the only safe basis. 

1 See my Notes on the MahSbbSrata, JRAS 1897, p. 7 35 if. The Southern 
Recension has one additional such story, Appendix I, No. 100. 

2 See my paper Ind. Ant., May 1898, p. 186 ; and Hist, of Ind. Lit. I, 
Caloutta 1927, p. 376. The source of EBlid&sa's Drama was probably the 
Padma-PurBpa. See Haradatta 8 a r m B, PadmapurSpa and KBlid&sa 
( Caloutta Oriental Series 1925 ), which ought to have been mentioned in 
Dr. Sukthankar's note 4 at page XXVIII. 

* See above p. 163. 
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Dr. Sukthankar has, by his edition of the Adiparvan, created a 
high standard of workmanship, and it will be no easy task for 
his collaborators who will have to edit other parts of the Epio, to 
keep up this standard. On the other hand, these collaborators will 
be greatly helped not only by the example set by the first editor 
in the edition itself, but also by the scholarly way in which he 
has treated, in the Prolegomena, the complicated manuscript 
tradition, and mastered the whole problem of Mahabharata text 
oriticism. The Prolegomena will be an inestimable help to the 
editors of other Parvans, though it is by no means certain that 
the manuscript tradition and the relation of the different versions 
will be exactly the same for the later Parvans, as for the 
Adiparvan. 

Before I conclude, I must not omit to refer to the beautiful 
illustrations which are a worthy ornament of this Edition, con- 
tributed by the Ruler of Aundh, Shrimant Balasaheb 
Pratinidhi, by whose munificence the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute was able to start the work. 

It is highly to be desired that this monumental work of 
scholarship, which is also a work of true Indian patriotism, may 
in future also always receive sufficient financial support from the 
Princes and governments, and possessors of wealth in India, in 
order that it may be possible to keep up the high standard that 
has been set by the Edition of the Adiparvan. 



FAMINE IN ANCIENT INDIA 
BY 

R. GANGULI, m. a., M. Sc. 

Foreword 

In this article, the current theory that ancient India was sub* 
ject to acute and recurrent famine has been attacked from diverse 
standpoints and has been proved to be very misleading:. ‘Ancient 
India 1 has here been intended to mean ‘ India from the times of 
the Rgveda down to the end of the Gupta-period. * 

Beginning of India’s degradation seems to be synchronous 
with the invasion of the Hunas; but recurrent famine appeared 
not till after nine centuries. Practically, only two famines of 
any severity occurred within the period - one in the year 917-18 
A. D. in Kasmir, and the other in Delhi country during the time 
of Muhammad Tuglak. The latter is attributed by Zia Barni 1 to 
excessive land cesses and the consequent ruin of cultivators. 
It will be apparent from the famine table given in appendix D 
that recurrent famine made its appearance from the time of Babar, 
and its frequency and extent went on increasing till the year 
1899-1900 A. D. saw the greatest famine recorded in history. A 
year later, a Famine-Commission was appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India. The Commissioners recommended that irrigation 
should be given a more important and permanent place in any 
future scheme of famine insurance. But has the Government yet 
been able to give full effect to that recommendation ? 

The above is, however, outside the scope of the subject treated 
herein. It nevertheless bears mention in as much as it supports 
in a way the conclusions that the article draws as a result of 
a comparative survey of the determining factors of famine in 
relation to ancient and modern India, and other scientific in- 
vestigations. Any comparison based on facts and figures is not 
possible in view of paucity of adequate materials. Yet, no less 
strong evidences have been presented to show that in ancient days 
conditions were distinctly far more unfavourable to the occurrence 
of acute and recurrent famines than those in modern times, thus 
leading to the only conclusion that goes strongly against the 
current theory already referred to. 

1 &•• Elliot's History of India, vol. I, p. 328. 
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I Introduction 

The Current Theory is Misleading / 

The Rgvedic Aryans who settled down as agriculturists in 
“ Sapta Sindhu ” - The modern Punjab, appreciated that timely 
rainfall was essential for successful agricultural operations. 
They believed that it was Indra who could help them in having 
timely rains and hence invoked his aid by offering sacrifices in 
his honour. The fact that Indra is the object of the greatest 
number of hymns is significant. It perhaps shows that the early 
Indians believed that if Indra was duly propitiated, they would 
have plenty of crops and famines and scarcities would be far 
from their doors. If so, it would be rash to stigmatise this belief 
as a mere superstition. It might have had a substantial basis; 
otherwise, Indra-worship would not have been continued and 
continued enthusiastically for thousands of years. It is re- 
markable that there is no distinct mention of famine in the 
Rgveda. Only in Bk 1, 112, 11 we find a reference to drought. 
Rv. II, 15, 5 refers to scarcity causing a number of people to 
migrate northward by crossing the Parusni. There are few 
other stray references, and it can safely be said that famines 
were few and far between in the time of the Rgveda when Indra 
worship was greatly in vogue. 

In later times, we find the King of Ayodhya boasting of his 
Kingdom as full of cultivators and abounding in corn 1 . In 
chapter 1 of the Bala-kanda of the Ramayana again, it is told 
that in the reign of Rama, people w ill have nothing to fear from 
scarcities and famines. The Kingdom of Anga is however, 
represented as overtaken by drought during the reign of Rom a- 
pada Maharaja; but it is significant that the evil is attributed to 
a default on the part of the King, 2 Jataka No. 276 also contains a 
similar idea. It narrates how famine once arose in Dantapura due 
to an unusual drought and how later, by observance of virtue 
by the King, rain was made to fall, cropE grew in abundance 
and the usual prosperity of the kingdom restored. Indeed the 
people and the King both believed that no calamity could befall 
a kingdom if the King were virtuous; and if any befell a 

i See Ayodhyakanda, ch. LXVIII and III- 
z BSlakSp4 a > oh. IX, 7-9. 

6 l Annals, B. O. R. I. ] 
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country due to a default on the part of the King, it could be 
got over by the King expiating his wrong. Jat. No. 75 refers 
to a drought in Kosala, while Jat. No. 199 speaks of a famine 
as a result of heavy down-pour of rains during the rainy season. 
The ChSndogya Upanisad refers to a famine afflicting a district 
for long 12 years. Such references lacking in details as they 
often are have led to the theory that in ancient India, terrible 
famines were frequent and long continued. But we find it 
difficult to imagine how acute famine confined to one tract of 
the country could last for a long period unless the afflicted tract 
was deserted by the people at the onset and turned into a 
desolated waste for that period. On the other hand, Me^asthenes 
stands for the statement that “ famine has never visited India.” 1 
The question of the relative veracity of Megasthenes may not 
be discussed here, and we may agree with Schwanbeck that u the 
knowledge of ancient India derived from the book of Megasthe- 
nes has only approached perfect accuracy the more closely those 
who have written after him on India have followed his Indika. 0 

Famine is the English substitute for Sk. “ Durviksa ' which 
literally means a condition in which alms are obtainable with 
difficulty. In ancient India, famine therefore, might mean any- 
thing from absolute scarcity to non-abundance of grains. The 
following summary of a story taken from the Jataka will be 
found interesting here. 

Once the grains had been carried away during the rainy 
season and there was a famine. But it was the time when the 
corn had just sprouted and all villagers came together and besought 
help of their headman saying, two months from now, when we 
have harvested the grain, we will pay you in kind.’ So they got an 
old ox from him and ate it. One day, the headman watched his 
chances for carrying on an intrigue with the wife of a house- 
holder, and when the householder was gone abroad, he visited 
the house. Just as the two were happy together, the man came 
in by the village gate and set his face towards home. The 
woman was looking towards the village gate and saw him. She 
told the headman, * Do not be afraid, I have a plan. You know 
we have had meat from you to eat. Make as though you were 
seeking the price of the meat. I will climb up the granary and 


1 McCrindle, p. 31 
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stand at the door of it crying ‘ no rice here ’ while you muBt 
stand on the middle of the room and insist on payment.' The good 
man entered the house and saw what they were about. He 
called the headman ‘ Sir Headman, when we had some of your 
old 01 to eat, we promised to give you rice for it in two months 
time. Not half a month has passed. Then why do you try to 
make us pay now ? That is not the reason you are here and to 
make his meanings clear, he uttered the following lines, — 

“ 1 like not this, I like not that, I like not her I say 
Who stands besides the granary and cries ‘ I cannot pay ’ 

Nor you nor you Sir '• Listen, now my means and store are smalt 
You gave me once a skinny cow and two months grace withal 
Now ere the day, you bid rue pay, I like not this at all 

( Cowell ) 

Thus, if there was an absolute dearth of grains, it is curious how 
the whole village could live on an old ox for two months. Yet 
it is definitely told the!; there was famine. At the same time, we 
are informed also that the store of the villagers was ( not empty ) 
but small . 1 Famine in ancient India did not therefore, always 
mean such a destitute and forlorn condition as we understand 
by it today. Of course, we have some references to a destitute 
condition of the people as caused by famine. But a scientific 
analysis of the determining factors of famine applied to ancient 
India would tend to show that acute famines were few and far 
between in olden days. 

II A Comparative Survey of the Determining Factors of Eamine 

The Agnipurana ascribes famine to either of the two causes of 
absolute dearth of excessive rain. But excessive rain was 
presumably rare or we would have found the people as muoh 


1 It is worth while to note in this connection the meaning of the Bengali 
word “ BS4anta’\ BS4an$a = BBder An$a = Exhaustion of surplus. In olden 
days, a householder signified his inability to give alms by saying “BhSpdar 
BSdanta” i. e. ” There is no surplus in the store.” TJptill today the same 
word is used in Bengali household significantly enough not in the same sense 
it was used in olden days. Now a days 44 BhS^dar B54an$a ** means “The 
store is empty.” 
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anxious to avert it as they were for securing timely rainfall. 
Indeed, nowhere do we find mention of any sacrifice or ceremony 
to stop an excessive downpour of rain. Kautilya in Bk. VIII, 
Chap. 2 says that “ absence of rain is worse than too much rain ” 
for excess of water would be drained off or kept off the field by 
“ Kheya ” or “ Bandya ” dykes respectively. 1 Acute famine 
was therefore mainly and primarily determined by drought. 

For a scientific enquiry however, as to whether or not famines 
in ancient India were more frequent* and acute than now, let us 
make a brief comparative survey of the following points of in- 
vestigation in relation to ancient and modern India • 

1 — Forest and rainfall. 

2 — Irrigation and method of cultivation. 

3 — The agricultural land and population. 

4 — Cattle and Bullock-power. 

5 — Transport facilities and export. 

Forest and Rainfall 

Beyond the outskirts of villages lay stretches of forest 
where the villagers had common rights of waste and wood. The 
Arthasastra mentions a Government Officer called “ ” 

(The Superintendent of Forest) and enjoins that the King shall 
keep in good condition forests created in the past, preserve game 
forests, elephant forest, forests for Brahmans, separate wild tracts 
for timber forests and also set up new ones ( TT^TT ^rarsar 

* ). * But disforestment has begun in India definitely from 
the time of Babar and has been continued ever since. The result 
is that rain-fall has considerably decreased, water level has sunk 
in many tracts and many tracts have turned into desolate waste. 
Once navigable rivers to wit the Sarasvatl, the Behula have been 
altogether silted up. Saptagrara on the Sarasvatl once an 
important port and prosperous city is now practically a jungle. 
Dredging these rivers is a good business at least from the view 
point of health and prosperity of the tracts on their banks and of 
the people living thereon. 

Forests again, play an important part in the control of stream* 
flow and protection of flood. Apart from sinking water-level and 

1 See the Narada Smyti, XI, 18. 

2 See Bk. I Oh. 19 and Bk. II Ch. 2. 
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consequent silting up of many rivers, floods and consequent 
destruction of land by erosion, the disforeBtment has produced 
even more serious effect. The people deprived from cheap firewood 
resort largely to burning cow-dung as fuel. The available manure 
has thus considerably decreased. Not only that ; the absence of 
surrounding forests and incidentally an export trade of bones 1 
collected to some extent from the fields, have deprived the fields 
from a further source of organic matter thus reducing the 
fertility of the soil to an extent. 8 

2. Irrigation and Method of Cultivation 
Over a large part of the country rain has always been un- 
equally and irregularly distributed and surely, that is why we 
find that from very early times, Indian Cultivators have sought 
to supplemet the rain-fall by digging wells and conserve it by 
tanks and storage reservoirs. Macdonell and Keith find dear 
reference to artificial water channels used for irrigation as 
practised in the times of the Rgveda . 8 In the Atharvaveda also 
such references are not wanting. 4 The Visnuparva of the Hari- 
vamsa contains a masked reference to the course of the Yamuna 
being diverted through Brndavana by Balarama. It was apparent- 
ly for agricultural purposes ; for Balarama is characteristically 
reprersented as the wielder of the plough ( Langala ) and the 
pestle ( Musala ). In the Sabhaparva Chap. CL 5 of the Mahfi- 
bharata, we find the hoary sage Narada asking King Yudhisthira, 
“ Are large tanks dug in your Kingdom at proper distances by 
whioh agriculture has not to depend entirely on rain ” ? The 
Arthasastra in Bk. 11 chap. I enjoins that the King shall construct 
reservoirs of water and shall provide with sites, timber and other 
neoessary things for those who would oonstruot reservoirs of their 
own acoord. The Jataka 5 and the Law-books 6 also oontain 
numerous references to irrigation. From the Arthasastra again, 
we learn that there was a special Government Officer called the 

Vide appendix B. 

* n 

• »* »» V. 

3. Vedio Index I, p. 214 

4 . See Bk. Ill, Hymn 13, 

5. See. Vol. I, pp. 188-191. and Vol. 5 p. *19 Cowell. 

The Nftrada Smpfci XI, 17-19; Brhasapti XIV 23; Yajfiavalkya i.11, 
156 eto. 
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Superintendent of Agriculture who assessed land at rates varying 
according to different methods of irrigation. The same book refers 
also to the significant fact that remission of taxes was allowed to 
those who built of their own accord lakes, tanks etc. or repaired 
neglected or ruined works of similar nature. 1 

Megasthenes mentions that India has vast planes of great ferti- 
lity all alike intersected by multitude of rivers and the greater 
part of the soil is under irrigation. 

Candra Gupta Maurya maintained a regular system of canals 
and a special department whose business was to measure lands 
and regulate water supply by sluices. Valentine Chirol writes 
“ in the reign of Candra Gupta Maurya, admirable was the 
solicitude displayed for agriculture then as now the greatest of 
industries and lor its handmaid irrigation/’ 

The Lake Sudarsana which was excavated by Pusya Gupta - 
the Viceroy of Candra Gupta and whose channels of irrigation 
were completed by Asoka, is one of the greatest monumental 
works that still points to th6 great importance that used to be 
attached to irrigation in ancient India. In later times also, 
kings dug many reservoirs for agriculture, the ruins of which 
are still to be found in Midnapur, Bankura and Birbhum in West 
Bengal and Tiperra and other places in East Bengal. 

As for the method of cultivation in ancient India, it may be 
noted that the ancient ; ndian cultivators who comprised a wealthy 
and respectable section of the people possessed a fair knowledge 
of climatology 2 , classification and selection of soil, 3 plant phy- 
siology, seasonable cultivation and rotation of crops, 4 protection of 
crops, 5 treatment of seeds and different kinds of manure. Indeed 
one will be filled with astonishment and admiration if he cares 
to look only into the elaborate injunctions as are found ?n the 

1 The Artbatestra Bk. II Oh. 24 and Bk’TlI Ch, 7. 

2 The Krsi Saijigraha written by ParSsara gives elaborately the influence 
of the planets etc. on rainfall, monthly and yearly indications of rainfall, 
prediction as to rainfall from wind directions etc. 

3 Vide the Artha^Sstra, translation by ShSma Sastri p. 198. 

4 Vide the ArthaiSstra Bk. II ch. 24. The system of fallowing and rota 
tion of crops was early known in India as the earliest literature shows it 
( vide ?v. VIII, 91, 5-6 ). 

b For means adopted for the protection of crops, reference may be made 
to Av. Hymn. 50, Bk. Ill; J5t. No. II and the Law books— Manu VII, 241., 
Yljfi. II; 161. N hr. XI, 29; Gaut. XII; Vi*pu V 146 eto. 
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Arthasastra, the Brhat Samhita and the Agnipurana regarding 
selection and treatment of seeds and the use as fertilisers of 
animal excreta, flesh and bones, beef and fishwashing, minute 
fishes and various kinds of mixtures and decoctions. A few 
quotations will bear out the truth of this statement. 

Thus, for the treatmet of seeds, the Arthasastra says, “ The seeds 
of grains are to be exposed to mist and heat for 7 nights. The 
seeds of KosI ( such as Mudga, Masa etc. ) are treated similarly 
for 3 nights ; the shoots of sugar cane and the like ( Kandabija ) 
are plastered at the cut-end with a mixture of honey, clarified 
butter, the fat of hogs and cow-dung; the bulbous roots with 
honey and clarified butter; cotton seeds with cow-dung, and water 
pits at the roots of trees are to be burnt and manured with bones 
and cow-dung at proper seasnos. The sprouts of seeds when grown 
are to be manured with a fresh haul of very small fish and 
irrigated with the milk of Snuhi ( Euphorbia antiquorum. ) ,?1 
And the Brhat Samhita enjoins:— 

“ To ensure inflorescence, the seeds before being sown should 
be treated as follows The seeds should be taken up in the 
palm greased with ghee and thrown into milk. On the day follow- 
ing the seeds should be taken out of the milk with greased fingers 
and the mass separated into single seeds. This process is to be 
repeated for ten successive days. Then the seeds are to be 
carefully rubbed with cow-dung and afterwards steamed in a 
vessel containing the flesh of hogs or deer. Then the seeds are to be 
sown with the flesh of fat hogs added in a soil previously pre- 
pared by being sown with sesame and dug up or trodden down 
and then sprinkled daily with Ksira. ’’ * 

Parasara in his Krsi Samgraha gives instructions regarding 
the use of farm-yard manure and tha Brhat SarhhitS in Ch. 55, 
17-18 points out that, 

“ To promote infloresence and fructifications a mixture of one 
adhak ( 64 palas ) of sesame, two adhaks of excreta of goats or sheep, 
one praUha ( 16 palas ) of barley powder, one tula ( 100 palas ) of 
beef thrown into one drona ( 256 palas ) of water and standing 
over for seven nights be poured round the roots of the plant 

1 Translation by ShSraa Eiastri, 2nd. Ed. p. 141. 

2 Chapter 55, 19-20. 
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Similarly, the Agnipurana says “ A good result is obtained by 
manuring the soil with powdered barley, sesame and the offal 
matter of goats mixed together and soaked in washings of beef 
for seven consecutive nights. A good growth of trees is secured 
by sprinkling them with washings of fish. 1 ” 

These ancient agricultural formulas except what is given in 
Khana’e maxims, are now forgotten. They are now buried within 
books — books that are neither available nor understandable 
to the illiterate Indian cultivator of to-day. It is thus quite 
evident that agricultural methods have suffered much deteriorat- 
ion in modern India. 

3. The Agricultural Land and Papulation 
From ancient days down to a long time after the Christian 
era, agriculturists were all Vaisyas. Other occupations that 
were legally open to them were cattle-tending, trade and banking. 
As such, the word “ Cast ” in those days did not mean anything 
dishonourable as it is now unfortunately thought to do due to a 
diseased and perverted mentality. Originally cultivation of the 
soil was the significant characteristic of the “ Arya ’ ’ and distin- 
guished the civilised from the barbarians. Indeed, in ancient 
India, agriculture was not to de relegated to the lowest strata of 
population as now, but had always been the occupation of a class 
of men who were respectable and educated, who knew their 
rights and exercised them and held an important position in the 
State. 

Proprietary right on land then lay with the “ChSsIs.” Opinion 
differs on the point. V. A. Smith, Samadder and others tried to 
show that the King was the absolute owner of land and water, 
while Jayaswal and others are of opinion that the King had no 
property on land. Perhaps, only the waste land belonged to the 
Crown, but in the Arthasastra Bk. II, Ch. 1, we find that “ The 
King shall not take away unprepared lands from those who are 
preparing them for cultivation " True, we hear of royal grants. 
But, Rhys Davids has pointed out that in royal grants, the King 
granted not the land ( as he had no property in land,) but only the 
tithe due by customs to the government as yearly tax 8 . Indeed 

1 See Ch. CCL XXXII. 

2 Buddhist India, p. 48. 
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in the ArthasSstra Bk, I. Ch, 19 we find' the explicit injunction 
that in royal grants, the recepient, shall have no right to 
alienate the land by sale or mortgage. On the other hand, the 
fact that tax payers had the right to sell or mortgage their 
fields to tax-payers is clearly borne out by the sanie treatise in 
Bk. Ill, Ch. 10. Private ownership of land is supported by many 
passages in the Law books. 1 What constitutes the proprietary 
right is clearly given in Brhaspati IX, 3, 4. The Xing had thus no 
proprietary right in the agricultural land. Only a defined portion 
of the gross produoe was payable to him as tax in return of his good 
government, and the tax was somewhat similar to our modern in* 
oome-tax. Division of labour and laws were so formulated that they 
indirectly safeguarded the interest of agriculture and agriculturists. 
By law, agriculture was set apart for the Yaisyas. It was forbi. 
dden to others castes except in times of distress, and it was a 
criminal offence if one caste ordinarily took to the occupation of 
another oaste. No land was allowed to lie fallow to an economic 
benefit both from the stand-point of the owner of the land and 
of the State. If one failed to cultivate his field or get it tilled 
by others he would lose the right to have any interest thereof, 
and any other deserving man might cultivate it and enjoy the 
produce. 2 This, together with the fact that cultivators had their 
own unions 3 forces upon us the conclusion that land-owning 
non-agriculturists if there were any, were practically in the grip 
of cultivators and were eventually foroed to give up their lands 
to those whose particular profession was to cultivate. Laws 
about debt and usury, sale and mortgage gave the necessary check 
to cultivators’ indebtedness. The money-lender was also a VaiSya 
and presumably a wealthy farmer so that if land at all went out 
of* the hands of a small peasant proprietor, it went to a wealthier 
neighbour-farmer, thus tending to effect a consolidation of the 
agriculture land rather than its fragmentation. Hindu laws of 
inheritance have no doubt a tendency to effect subdivision of 
holdings. But joint-family system was largely in vogue in ancient 

1 Bphaspati VIII, 27, XI. 32, 34, 35, XIX 17; NSr. VI, 20, XI, 20, 21, 23, 24; 
Manu. IX, 52, 53 eto. 

* See NSr. XI, 83. Also the ArthasSstra Bk. II Ch. I and the Agni-Pur. 
Oh. OCLVII. 

3 Gaut. XI. 20-81 see also the ArthasSstra, Bk. Ill oh. 14. 

7 [ Annals, fi, O. B. I* 1 
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India ; and there is nothing to disprove that instead of dividing 
the land, one brother farmed it and shared the crops with the other 
brothers. This was not impraotioable. There were no external 
factors to throttle rural manufacturing industries — in fact the 
provinces were alive with the bustle of manufacture and com- 
mercial undertakings, 1 and other professions were also legally 
open to them in which they oould engage themselves and thereby 
supplement the income of the family. Also, we have references to 
different parties joining together to cultivate their fields, and 
there were distinct laws for such partnership concern. 2 Thus, 
farming on large scales, 3 4 the indirect check to excessive sub- 
division of holdings and rural manufactories kept down the 
pressure on land though agriculturists were far more numerous 
than others as they are so now. The condition of agriculturists 
was good and as a class, they were regarded as sacred and in- 
violable. * In the Sabhaparva of the Mahabharata, the great sage 
Narad a is represented as asking Yudhisthira whether the four 
items of “Varta” — agriculture, trade, cattle-rearing and 
banking were carried in his kingdom by honest men as upon 
these depended the happiness of his subjects ; and whether the five 
wise and great men employed in the five chief posts namely that 
for protecting the agriculturists, the merchants, the city, the forts 
and that for punishing the criminals were doing good to his 
kingdom by working in unsion. 5 In the Santiparva, we find 
Bhlsma advising the King so that the agriculturists in his 
kingdom might not suffer oppression. 6 The Arthasastra again 
in Bk. I. Ch. 19 says that the King shall protect agriculturists 
from molestation ; 7 while Brhaspati enjoins that the husbandmen 
must not be put under any restraint. 8 Rulers had thus always 
evinced a keen solicitude for their welfare. 


i The AgnipurSpa oh. CCXXXIX. 

8 Brhaspati XIV. 21, 25, YSgfi. II, 262-68. 

8 JSt. No. 218. JSt. No. 389, referes to a farm of thousand Xarlsas or 8000 
aores. 

4 MoCrindle p. 32. 

* See chap. V, 79, 80. 

« Chap. LXXXIX, 24. 

7 Of. Agnipur. oh. CCXXXIX 44-45, 

> Chap. n. 37. 
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Hired servants were known in the days the Narada Smrti 
was written. In those days, the condition of landless agricultu- 
rists and agricultural labour was far from what it is now. It 
has already been noted that agriculturists had their unions. 
Naturally therefore it may be expected that it was they who 
controlled the market of agricultural produce. It was they 
again, whose lawful occupations were trade and hanking. At 
times if needs there be, agriculturists could get loans from the 
government 1 whose one interest was to see that they thrived. 
Smaller cultivators could find employment by hiring out their 
labour to their more prosperous neighbours and the labourers 
that were recruited from the fourth caste might profitably 
employ their spare time in the many local industries. There was 
then no such competition of foreign, well-organized, machine- 
driven industries, nor did the industrial factories all tend to 
oolleot round cities and towns only, as now; and this only fact 
above all, forces on us the conclusion that the whole outlook of 
agriculture and agricultural labour in India was not as hopelessly 
complicated as we find it to day. 

4. Cattle breeds and Bullock power 

Tending of Cattle is very important from the point of view of 
agriculture. In olden days, we find, specific rules were laid 
down for the keeping and employing of cattle, ( See Krsi Sam. 86, 
87, Par&dara Sam. II. 4, Agni. Pur. Ch. CCXCII. *28, 31, 33, 35 ) 
and for feeding and stock breeding. The Arthasastra mentions a 
Government Officer called the Superintendent of Cattle, whose 
exclusive duty was to supervise cattle in the country, keep a 
census of cattle and to see that they were being properly reared. 8 
Orders were issued by Kings restricting castration of bulls. 3 
Brahmanical bulls were public property and inviolable. They 
were the breeding bulls and that is why we find the ancients so 
particular as to their physical fitness. Visnu is Ch. LXXXIV 
directs that a Brahmanical bull set at liberty must be the offspring 
of a milch cow having young ones living. It must not be defi- 

1 See SabhSparva of the MahsbhSrata ch. L. I, 3 also the Artha&Sstra Bk> 
I, Oh. 19. 

s See the Arthatastra Bk- II oh. 

* See Asokan Pillar ediot, V. 
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cient in any limb and it must be one who protects the herd. But 
the manner in whioh the stooks were fed was most important in 
so far as the breeds depended primarily upon it. As to that 
manner, an idea may be formed from the following lines from the 
Artha&stra BE. II. Ch. 29. 

For hulls whioh are provided with nose strings, half a bhadra 
of meadow grass, twice the above quantity of ordinary grass, one 
tula ( 100 palas ) of oil cakes, 10 adhaka* of bran, 5 palas of salt, 
one Kudumba of oil for rubbing over the nose, one prastha of 
drink, one tula of pulp of fruits, one a<}haka of curd, one drona of 
barley or cooked masa, one dr ova of milk or half an adhaka of 
Burd ( liquor, ) one prastha of oil or ghee ( clarified butter ), 10 
palas of sugar and one paid of the fruit of srhgavera which may 
be substituted for milk. The same commodities less by one 
quarter each will form the diet for mules, cows and asses and 
twioe the quantity for buffaloes and camels. 

Every village was again provided with common pasture lands 
and wood lands. Common rights in forestry and pasture were 
very important, and in all royal grants of villages, speoial provi- 
sions were always made for them. We find Manu enjoining that 
“ on all sides of a village, a space one hundred dhanus or three 
samya throws ( in breadth ) shall be reserved for pasture and 
thrice that space round a town 1 . ” In the Arthasastia ( BE. II Ch. 
2 ) also the king is directed to make provision for pasture grounds 
on uncultivated tracts ( tstfr qspwt TmCM'II'T l ) 

A part of the fodder was picked up by the cattle themselves from 
these grazing lands, and the forest lands which by the way, 
supplied fuel to the people and saved much of the cow-dung 
nowadays employed for the purpose with a consequent loss of 
available manure, were also available to them. Herds of cattle 
were taken out to graze by professional graziers to whose interest 
and to those of their oharge, the Law books gave due attention. The 
herdsman was to take cattle to pasture when the night was over 
and take them hack in the evening after they had eaten grass 
and drunk water. After the crops had been harvested, cattle 
grazed on cultivated fields and also on current fallows. The 


J yin, 237, 60. YSjfi. II, 170 and the Agni. Pur- Oh. OCI.VII 18, 
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weeds on cultivated lands, plants growing up from the seeds 
falling before the harvest, the stubble and the grasses on the field- 
borders and along water channels were also available to oattle in 
olden days as now. Fodder crops were cultivated and m ad e 
into silage an old prooess in India as the word “ Sujavas 1 ” 
in the Rgveda indicates. The cultivators also provided hay for 
the stock. 

In anoient days the breeds of oattle were thus apparently 
fine. This is just beoause cattle tending was then in the hands of 
a class who understood the business and had means. The Report 
of the Royal Commission on Agriculture ( 1928 ) points out that 
certain parts of India still show very fine breeds of cattle and 
observes that they may be traced to the Bkilful tending by some 
nomadic herdsmen who formerly supplied oattle to cultivators 
and probably existed up to recent times. 

There has now been a general deterioration in the oattle breeds 
of India. We must seek for its oause in the decrease in the 
grazing area, the poverty and ignorance of the oultivator and 
many other factors that are practically outside control under the 
present circumstances. 

The Royal Commission Report records many witnesses 
advocating extension of grazing areas, but finding no possibility of 
additions to existing grazing grounds suggests concentrating on 
increasing the productivity. But, poverty of cultivators stands 
seriously on the way of the suggestion being carried into effect. 
Majority of the cultivators do not get sufficiently for their own 
subsistence and are ciroumstanoed to use for their own personal 
consumption maize, * bazra ’ * Jwar ’ etc. which in olden days were 
more exclusively used as fodder. One has not got to go far but 
only take a trip to the Santhal Parganas and the rural aroas of the 
district of Monghyr to see that cultivators at those plaoes do actu- 
ally use as their food the fodder crops of cattle. How then 
oan they be expected to improve the rations of oattle when they 
are denied facilities to do that of their own ? 


» VI, 88, 7 , VII, 99, 3. 
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As a result in many partB of the country, bullock power has 
come to such a low Btage of deficiency that good cultivation 
would ere long be impossible. To improve the live stock, the 
Beport recommends many methods amongst whioh some seem 
impracticable under the present circumstances unless they are 
supplemented by more vitally important ones. The Beport could 
not see its way to roeommend extension of grazing areas ; while 
it definitely advises the Government not to prohibit an export 
trade in some fine Indian bulls of which foreign countries have 
a demand. In the face of so much local deficiency and want, we 
find the advice really perplexing. 

5. Transport facilities and Export 

Transport was less facile. And as for export, we learn from 
the authoritative Periplus that food stuff was exported 
from Barbaricum (Karachi ? ), Muziris ( Cranganore ), Barygaza 
( Broach ), the Gangetic delta and the Makram coast in the 
extreme N. W. to Dioscorida island, Cona, Moscha in Arabia and 
further west. But the surplus only was exported after keeping 
sufficient to meet internal demands. In fact, every village used 
to keep by a store of grains as a provision against times of 
emergency. From the Arthasastra Bk. II, chap. 15, we learn that 
of the Boyal store, half used to be kept in reserve to ward off 
calamities of the people ( art: aruwprsw WMq<?Mi atm? I ). In Bk. 
IV. Chap. 3 again, we find the injunction that in times of 
scarcity help should be given from the Boyal store. From the 
Sohgaura copper plate inscription also, we learn that in' oaravan- 
saries a store used to be kept in reserve for times of need, in 
modern times on the other hand, export statistics speak eloquently 
for itself. ( Vide appendix B. , and also appendix A. ). 

Ill Malthus’s Theory Applied 

Again, many small scale industries that were once highly 
prosperous have been destroyed with the result that thousands 
of skilled men formerly engaged in those industries have been 
driven into agriculture, thus accelerating the pressure on land, 
and rendering a large portion of agriculturists unemployed and 
idle for a considerable part of the year, and consequently poorer* 
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The baneful effect of this on agricultural capital has also been 
incalculable. It cannot be denied that the productive efficiency 
of agricultural labour is now at a much lower level than it was 
formerly, and that the limitations of the law of Diminishing 
Return and those of the Malthusian Theory do' not applj 
to India. 

There is thus no scientific reason to show that famine and its 
horrors were more aoute in ancient days than now ? 

IV Conclusion 

Thus the above facts show that in olden days, conditions were 
distinctly far more unfavourable to occurence of famine than they 
are so now and tend to ascribe to famine in ancient India a 
meaning somewhat different from what we understand by famine 
in modern days. They also lead us naturally to the conclusion 
that in ancient India, famines were much less frequent and 
usually much less terrible in character than now, inspite of the 
fact that cross-country communications were then very slow 
ax.d difficult, caravans and boats being the only means by which 
surplus agricultural and other industrial products could be 
transported from one district to another and hence any relief 
measure to an afflicted tract neither immediate nor easy. The 
cause of recurrent acute famines of whioh India is in modern 
times the only victim is not far to seek if only we take into account 
the quantity of food stuff annually exported to foreign countries 
from her capacious shores. 

There are men who deplore lack of communication of the 
many remote Indian villages with commercial centres and 
advocate commercialisation of agricultural products, holding 
out that commercialisation would tend to increase the price and 
thus help in the betterment of the condition of cultivators. But, 
if national wealth is not prevented from being drained out for 
lack of facilities in manufacturing enterprises, commercialisation 
of agricultural produce alone would mean only just what it has 
meant so far in recent times, and one need not point out here 
that, though the price of food stuff has had a considerable rise 
within the last century, the condition of cultivators instead of 
being better nronortionately, has rather been muoh the worse for 
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it. To meet with the price of Indian raw materials foreign 
manufacturers have ever been trying to thrust their goods into 
Indian markets and make it impossible for Indian manufactories 
to survive the raids. Being unable to compete with more 
powerful adversaries, many manufacturing industries of India 
once highly prosperous have resulted in dying out within the 
last century. For an economic independence of a country, 
manufacturing industries must go hand in hand with agriculture 
and commercialisation has no sense if it is not consistent with 
national protection. Of course, isolation of villages is a bar to 
improvement of manufacturing industries for want of healthy 
competition. But, in ancient India, though communication 
between different districts was less faoile than now, we have 
yet many references to merchants travelling from one district to 
another briskly carrying on their trade. From the Jataka, we 
hear also of a whole village being inhabited by blacksmiths or 
potters or weavers or carpenters or other industrial workers, 
so that there was really no want of competition. Agin, in Jat. 
Nos. 186, 190, 195 and others, we find distinct references to over- 
sea trade also, and only Plyni’s remarks are sufficient to show 
that Indian goods did not sell at a discount in foreign markets. 

Modern conditions are however, much different from what 
they were in general in those days when “the excellent manu- 
factures of India were known to the Phoenicians and in the 
markets of Alexandria”, when the provinces were alive with 
the bustle of manufacture and commercial undertakings, and 
“ the inhabitants had abundant means of subsistence in consequ- 
ence of which ” Megasthenes says, “ they exoeeded the ordinary 
stature and were distinguished by their proud bearing. ” 


APPENDICES 

A 

It is said that today, famine in any part of the country does not 
necessarily mean an aotual shortage of food in the country, but 
essentially a local shortage together with a condition in which 
people are too poor to buy food that exists in other parts of 
the oountry. During 1896-97 famine, 600,000 tons of rioe had 
however to be imported from Burma ( see Report of the Famine 
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Commissioners of 1898). But, there can certainly be no two 
opinions regarding the fact that poverty and indebtedness of the 
cultivators are the vital economic causes of famine. Indeed, 
frequency and extent of famine increased in proportion the 
cultivators were impoverished. 

Railways and irrigation are the two sister remedies of famine. 
So far as the latter is concerned, the recommendations of the 
Famine Commissioners of 1901 have not yet been given full 
effect to, on the plea that the utility of irrigation is far too 
restricted to justify initial cost. On the other hand extension 
of railways was carried out with extraordinary rapidity and at a 
rate much in excess of that recommended by the Famine Com- 
missioners of 1880. Expansion of transport facilities however, 
contrary to expectation, produced effects more baneful than good. 
This was because there was no provision for other equally 
important safeguards. The rapid extension of railways brought 
about a revolution that was too sudden. It effected destruction 
of indigenous industries and the consequent concentration of 
labour on that very employment to which droughts are most 
dangerous. The historic methods of protection against famine 
were abondoned. The agricultural classes found inducement to 
sell their stock ; and the extravagant habits that they contracted 
eventually enslaved them to the money lender. 

B 

Export of rice and wheat— the two principal food-grains and 
also offish manure and hone • 

Inspite of decay in agricultural modes, it is interesting to 
note that India still produces on an average 36,000,000 tons of 
cleaned rice which is approximately 40% of the total world-produc- 
tion, and is the largest- exporter of rice in the world. In 1927-28, 
the export of cleaned rioe though fell by 45% as compared to the 
export in pre-war quinquenium, yet stood at 2,429,000 tons. The 
average revenue derived from export duty on rice at the rate of 
only 3 annas per maund makes a pretty big figure — namely 
about £ 900,000. 

8 ( Annals, B. O. R. L ] 
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The export of wheat and wheat flour amounts on an average, 
to 10,000,000 tons i. e. nearly 20% of production. 

During the last war, export of fish and bone manures dropped 
heavily, yet the average export of fish manure was more than 
12000 tons, and that of bone, more than 34000 tons. Thus, an 
idea can be formed as to the average export of fishes and bone 
from the country. 


C 

Some opinions on the effect of denudation of forest are 
reproduced here. 

Tn ISOS, Mr. N. A . Danzelf conservator of Forests in the Bombay 
Presidency Showed that the wanton destruction of forest had 
entailed barrenness and aridity on countries renowned in 
former times for their fertility ; that along with the woods, springs 
and rivulets disappear and cease to water the parched land ; that 
the actual temperature of the country is, by the destruction of its 
forests, very sensibly increased ; the rain, gradually washing away 
the vegetable earth from the sides of the denuded hills, condemns 
them to sterility, while these latter no longer able to retain and 
regulate the flow of water that falls on their slopes, are scored by 
deep gullies, formed by impetuous torrents, and the beds of rivers 
are one time dry and at another filled by sudden and short lived 
floods. 99 

( Extracts from the evidence before the Select Committee on 
Forestry . Parliamentary paper 287 of 1885. ) 

“ I ought to say that there is a great mass of evidence in India 
which tends to show that the denudation process has had an effect 
upon the water supply in two ways; one in diminishing the 
moisture of the country in the way of falls of rain and another 
in making the rain run away more rapidly and causing floods. 

( Mr. Pedder, Secretary, Revenue Department, India Office) " 

“ I have seen myself the effects of the denudation of hill 
slopes. I have seen a wellknown perennial stream dried up 
completely upon the slopes of the Nilgiris undoubtedly from 
the fact that the timber all round had been cut off for coffee 
planting (Col. James Michael, C. S. I. ) M 
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Famine Table ( Loveday ) 


Date 

locality 

References 

917-18 

Kashmir 

Stein’s RajtarariginJ, Bk. 5 V. V. 
272-5. 

1116 

Deccan 

Elliot. Vol. VIII. p. 36 

1291 

Delhi 

Vol. III. p. 140. 

1343-45 

Delhi country 

»> Vol. III. pp. 612, 620. 

1471-72 

Bijapur district 

Briggs ( History of Mahomadan 
power in India 1829 ) Vol. I 
pp. 493-4. 

1527 

Sind 

Etheridge ( Report on past 
Famines in Bombay Presidency, 

1868 ) p. 16. 

1540-43 

Sind 

„ P. 17. 

1554-55 

Delhi, Agra and 

Elliot. Voll. V. p. 490. 

1556 

Hindustan 

.. „ VI. p. 21. 

1576 

Delhi country 

» ,, p 297. 

1594-97 

Central India 

>, ,, p. 94. 

1613-15 

Punjab 

„ p. 346. 

1623 

Guzrat 

Etheridge p. 40. 

1628-29 

Hoozoor 

„ p« 63. 

1650 

Ahmedabad 

„ p. 37 Seq. 

1660 

Aurangib’s dominions Elliot Vol. VII. pp. 246-48. 

1676-77 

Hyderabad 

Scott v History of Dekkan ) Vol, 
II. p. 47. 

1685 

Deccan and 

Elliot Vol. VII p. 328. 

Hyderabad 

1702-4 

Bombay & Deccan Scott, Vol. II pp. 112-14. 

1718 

Bombay District 

Etheridge p. 40. 

1738 

»» i* 

Scott, Vol. II. pp. 210-11. 

1747 

» »» 

Etheridge pp. 26, 40, 60. 

1759 

>• »» 

Etheridge pp. 17, 19. 

1770 

Bengal 

Hunter ( Rural Bengal ) p. 35. 

1781 

Madras 

Madras Manual of Administration 
Vol. I. p. 298. 

1782 

Bombay & Madras Etheridge p. 17. 

1783 

Bengal, Belary, U. P. , 


Kashmir and 
Rajputana 

Orissa Report. Par. 18. 
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Dale 

1787 

1790-92 


1799-1804 

1806-7 

1812 

1819-20 & 
1822 

1824-25 

1832-34 

1853-55 

1856-57 

1860-61 

1862 

1866-70 


1873-74 


Locality References 


S. Maharatta Etheridge p. 103. 

Bombay, Hydera- 
bad, Guzrat, „ pp. 22, 50, 55, 105 etc. 

Kutch, N. Madras 
and Orissa 

N. W. Province, R. Dutta ( Famine in India ) 
Bombay district, p. 4. 

Central India of Rajputana Etheridge p. 116 etc. 
Widespread Madras Manual Vol. I. p. 298 


Etheridge p. 12. 


Bombay Agra & 
Madras districts 
N. W. P. Rajpu- 
tana, Deccan, 
Broach & Upper 
Sind 


Etheridge pp. 33, 78, 126. 


pp. 79. 18. 


Deccan, Bombay 
and Madras 
Sholapur, 

Madras, Guzrat, 
Kandish, N. Deccan 
& N. W. P. 


PP. 79, 95, 134-37. 


pp. 79, 101. 


Bellary & S. Madras, 

Deccan, Rajputana & „ p. 80. 
part of Bombay 
district 
Orissa, Behar, 

Ganjam, Bellary, 

Mysore, Hyderabad 

Parts of N. W. P. First famine after the 

Pan]ab Rajputana abolition of East India 

and Kuteh Company. 

Deccan Etheridge, p. 80. 

N. W. P. Punjab, 


Guzrat, parts of 

Central India, 1880 Famine Commission Report. 

Deccan and 
Rajputana 


Behar, & Bundel- 
khand Province ” 
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Date Locality References 

1876-78 Madras, Bombay, 1880 Famine Commission Report 
Mysore, Hydera- 
bad, U. P. and 
Kashmir 

1888-89 Ganjam, Native 1898 „ „ M 

Orissa states 

1896-97 N. W. P., Bengal, 

Bombay, C. P. , 

Berar, Madras, 

Delhi districts, „ „ „ 

parts of C. India, 

Hyderabad and 
Rajputana 

1899-1900 C. P. Hissar- 1900 
districts, Bombay, 

Berar, Hyderabad, ( The greatest famine history 
Rajputana and C. records ). 

India, Baroda, 

Kutch, Kathiawar, 

Native states of 
C. P. , E. Punjab, 

Bengal, Agra, S. 

Madras & Delhi 
district. 



DARSANASARA OF DEVASENA: 

CRITICAL TEXT 
BY 

A. N. Upadhye, m. a. 

PRELIMINARY NOTE : Darsanasara of De\asena, though quite 
popular in orthodox Digambara circles, was first brought to the 
notice of orientalists by Peterson in 1884 ( Reports II, p. 74 ), 
when he actually used it for settling the date of Pujyapada. He 
soon realised the value of this book, and printed the text ‘ from 
the first copy of the work that fell into his hands. ? Then he pro- 
cured a transcript of it ( the same as E described by me below, 
though Peterson numbers it as 305 ( 507 ? ) of 1884-86 ), compared 
it with a Ms. from Jeypore, and gave also a translation of the 
first fifteen verses of this * important tract adding a few remarks 
chiefly from the commentator ’ ( Reports III, pp, 2 ff., 374 ff. ). 
I grasped the importance of this text, when I wrote my paper on 
* Yapaniya Sangha — a Jaina sect ' ( Journal of the University of 
Bombay I, vi ). As the text printed by Peterson was inaccurate, 
being based on scanty material, I have given here a critically con- 
stituted text of Darsanasara with variant readings, after collating 
almost half a dozen Mss., most of which are from the Government 
collection now deposited in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona. My studies about Darsanasara will soon follow. 

Critical apparatus 

A . This is a paper Ms. , 10. 5 by 5 inches in size from the 
Jaina Siddhanta Bhavan, Arrah ; it has six pages, with ten lines 
in each page. It contains merely the gathas and has a few 
marginal notes. The colophon runs thus • cRRRTt ’UWR 

\cc\ ^T. | 

B. This is a paper Ms. , about 12 by 5. 5 inches in size, 
numbered 1072 of 1884-87, from the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona. The appearance is pretty old. It contains three 
loose leaves, each leaf written on both sides, each page containing 
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about ten lines. The skirts of the pages are broken at places. It 
is written in uniform Devanagarl hand with numbers of gathas in 
red ink ; at places some letters are dropped out due to the thick- 
ness of ink. It has only gathas ; there are many marginal notes 
generally giving the Skt. rendering of the gathas. The colophon 
runs thus '• it g n 

srsgjftffSrfr qT<Tn%n<Nf«n sfr 

cpHfrsfr cff^sr^qr srsf t(?)h%^ wrasinf ^ u 

wrore i 5 m n n 

C. This is a paper Ms. , about 11. 5 by 7. 5 inches in size, 
numbered 1088 of 1891-95, from the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona. It contains seven loose folios, written 
on both sides, each page containing six lines. It is written in 
rough Devanagarl hand with metrical stops generally indicated 
by red strokes, single or double. Ihe Ms. is quite new in its 
appearance. It contains only gathas ; the first 42 gathas have 
Sanskrit chaya written in small hand above the lines. There are 
many scribal errors : the copyist has not properly respresented 
long and short vowels, and almost throughout the stroke on u to 
give it the value of o has been uniformly represented by an 
anusvara. The copyist has a tendency towards n. There are 
other mistakes which could be very easily checked and hence 
not noted in v.l. The Ms. has no colophon, but ends thus* 
zm m&wmv > 

D. This is a paper Ms., about 13 by 8 inches in size, number- 
ed 1073 of 1884-87, from the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 
tute, Poona. It contains seven loose folios, written on both sides, 
each page containing seven lines. It is written in bold and uni- 
form Devanagarl hand with numbers in red ink. The appearance 
is quite new. It contains only gathas. There are a few scribal 
errors** at times p is written for y ; v is often repiesented by b; 
sometimes the conjunct is represented by a doubtful anusvara on 
the preceding letter, and often the necessary anusvara is neglect- 
ed. There is no colophon, but the Ms. abruptly ends : ffir sSfap&fa* 

U \ \\ STWR3 i 
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E. This is a paper Ms., about 11 by 8 inches in size, number* 
ed 507 of 1884-86, from the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 
tute, Poona. The appearance is new. It contains 100 folios 
( 26 loose and the remaining double ), written on both sides, each 
page containing 14 lines. It is written in close Devanagarl hand 
with such words as artha, sloka etc. written in red ink. The Ms. 
contains gathas as well as a long and exhaustive Hindi comm- 
entary. There are some scribal errors in the gathas, for instance o 
and conjuncts are not properly represented. The Ms. has 48 gathas 
with the Hindi commentary, and it abruptly ends with a very 
corrupt colophon •• fT^ II 

gscTT ll ? II The date, as I understand it, is samvat 1793, 
possibly it is a new copy of an old Ms. of this date. This Ms. is 
used by some modern scholar, as the beginnings of gathas are 
scored with red pencil, and in the middle there are marks of red 
and blue pencils. 

P. This stands for the text edited by Pandit Premi of Bombay 
and published with chaya, Hindi translation, critical and historical 
notes etc., in the 13th Vol. of Jaina Hitaishl, a defunct Hindi 
magazine. The text is readably good and materially critical. 
The copies of this edition are no more available. 

Pn . This stands for some of the readings in foot-notes noted 
by Pt. Premi in the above edition. 

These Mss. do not show anything like families among them- 
selves. Still this much can be said that C is very often in- 
dependent •, A and B closely agree among themselves ; some of the 
readings from Pn are really important, and I must say that none 
of my Mss. gives those readings. 

I am very thankful to P. K. Gode Esq. M. A., Curator, Bhandar- 
kar O. R. Institute Poona, whose uniform courtesy and readi- 
ness to help are matters of everyday experience for those who 
had the privilege of studying the Mss. in the Institute. 
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^ 5ri 11 m 

*!% f&TO°T qor{^-'^-on?T-Jl^HJT ] 

#?t n rii ‘ 

^-^tw-Srr-str i 

«tpjt c Tif^r^r 3^-^lt' II ^ ii 
%w 2i m frf^r i 

<Ffr fw* 2§ Bfa-w II s n 

TO I 

siBonw forf^i u ^ n 

arfrfcpr f ®^R i 
*RHlfe 3TOHT ^DIf2TT fjfa s|#5TT II 
fi-WII|-^ 3$^ tR5RT-ofq^ I 

55 J%l%-Soft II ^ II 
q 3TJTl%^-qT^SI tRs*^ | 

1 DE °T%tTf5-. 2 ACDEP jn%ar°, B alone %f&r with a marginal gloss °$prf 0 # 

3 E ^i=^. 4 E 3T SFT?4. 5 BCDE 0 oircJT^[ai, B has a marginal gloss ^rPT^aT- 
Jfrac. 6 C §ft. 7 0 <re|7ri, but the chaya reads JTff%in;. 8 P 5?gT0T, chVyV 

JTfPTT, 9 E vrsq^,| ? possibly it is # 5 =r°. 10 ABE Pn AB have a 

marginal gloss ^gf^srforTJ*-, C with tb © chayn %ggcrr 0 ; : P has 

chnya ?[-igzft for tf-^1%, but I have in view 11 EP spr. 12 C 

g fTl^R, C has chaya ^PT^; I> °fll^4* ? E OTrTTCS ?Tfl%ff|*FT; Pi ^ 

^ fTlW r ? f|^4 with the chaya ;B has a marginal glcss ^stoto- 

3 ft $ f ri ^q rr q , I have in view, 13 AB ^q^lf , DEP ^os^fx^r. 14 The 

phrase gr«F?T ^ occurs in ABD, but it introduces the verse i%KqfHT ©to., it is C 
alone which adds 3^%-^ etc., with the phrase 3TO ^ and numbers; that 
verse as 6: 1 have changed into and gi% into gflrT. 13 P^T§°. 

16 B 0^^ 17 BEP \%m. 18 ABD Pn and Hfigjf. 19 C 31%- 

Pj|0 20 DEP ^ougonl*. 21 0 m sr ^TT3TT with the chnyn 

TFT Pn ajrn&pT ?I^T ql^ft and qnr**l£t, while P im- 

proves from these. 3TifJ]^*qc^3Ti35t ©to.; the reading as in ABDE is adopted 
above: B has a marginal grloss I 

9 [ Annals, B. O. R. I. ] 
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qfarr m ^ ^ 11 ^ 11 

im »#i sftft t ^ i 

cfcf a 4j%gr a wtm «i 'tfftfr n ^ h 
m or sif sra afT ^ I 

II ^ ll 

sfwirt jjfjt aroofr 3 1 

qf Wfag w # fawgd&ft Moil 

*flO!-qgw I 

#(t 33^ 3WJWt %*ttf II H II 
f^-^rfw-Tnfiort orftor #r 1 

?m ** «m” sit ft®N3r ^-^fr 11 ?r 11 

^or i%?f” ^5jor ^ *rfa# l 
^5-on%I goTt 3I0OT-f^M clfl^ ll U ll 

w-sfHr R sif aftas I 

$-f§5t R *r 3 ^ '?n^-%sr ^ ll \v ll 

aw ^ ^nt ®rpw-prt 1 

f^r wm tfoRq vzm or$ 11 w 

§^-R3r &% t % 53-s**raT 1 

asr a? 5 §t 5 % ft * ^r 11 ^ 11 
R?rtR-w Rrerr Rm^R ^ 1 

lO^tff^BSPl. 2 E *r«F#Tt or ijt%T. 3 Chas the cA5 0 3 40 

3n?f 3Tc5 fTgr 3 E |H r^ftj. 6 AB onoi. 7 At the end of this gSthS AB hare 
the phrase qq^ v T i ffetnc^q;. 8 P y r f |% i TT%M, ® ^ aB 4 quotation in the margin 
trff^flfSi tt^y * hxiPlS-tfrW I 

lors^TOT $7% 3^0071 f?*JT-HWr II 

9 o srpT^St. 10 D frw TBf^r. H BBS SKi-. 12 CDEP ST^F^mr, 0 gives the 
chUyti 13 BCDE Jis^fM. I 4 B has a marginal gloss 

snfir gfrfT:. I 5 EP T^%rt. 16 BP ; 'q^Tis. 17 P firsRrPTlf. 18 At the end of this 
gSthS A has the phrase tfFPTjtpq^y)^, while B has ^rqfosqtpr. 19 CD 35$^ 
O has the chZya 3^71^5 for found in ABEP, E gives the chtyH 3qrwnq f 

80 D f%. 21 PE fWf|3R. 
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*T 3#T | 

*h*ri gf§q-tffaT q %f q n u H 

5l g°R% ft q pn qtfl k qR%m 1 

vm qir Nr qfajfcq %f| 11 n H 

qrcr-qq-qf&Hflqt 1 

Wk-'JJOHTTI: snranw qT#R ^ || Ro || 

anronontir qfa% <mw ofl^r f%' sra-^ffaFr 1 
qoRTWJT qqoT ^ ^ on^t sfN^q || R? n 
^ f^r ^fi sR*q #H 5 fq# 1 
fNFSJpr cfuu||cj^d| qfti%faqq crw 11 RR n 
ftonw-qillR 3r cf% qR-wr 1 

q# q% ftf% 11 rr ir 
fe^-qsiq^-^’ v sftf^-*RW qsrcqt 5ft | 
orftw qr^-^l q^r-^qt 11 11 

^-RT§q-w?fa qwr-qtql w qf^rat gBftft 1 
qfa$q ftqflq fr%f*R w 3 i^r 11 r^ 11 1 

sftqg u#r *flqt qnp 1 

sre* or f qooif dt m% ffi£-q>faq art 11 rr 11 


1 At the end of this gathE AB have the phrase fro'far^.TnTO. 2 P ojiTI n . * 
BCDE Hrft <>T. 4 P s^. 5 At the end of this gathS AB have the phrase 

frprfq*tn?*q. 6 p B has the gloss while C has JRSP%0R(IS : . 

7 ABOE 8 ABODE ir*tt. 9 P ofr^fR. 10 E wr g^t B3RB 7 3fl*T- 

cjfa-spmB. H D sprang TB; B has a marginal gloss toTITOT TO fl^TB I 12 DP 

W%f l S a »u i, AB simply ^rn%$<»T; A has a gloss i^rofalSTB 5 * ?^ qsfrGNt. IS P 
14 At end of this g8th5 AB have the phrase 3*|rHfronBP*. 15 C 
\STO ?°. 16 E %Bl. I 7 AB giif?. 18 P flflBBr. 19 AB °*®>naj. 20 E qfSTB. 
21 P BTOOT^l *jsr?T sioftl?. 22 B has a marginal gloss : aroi ®mTOf 

(etqft?f qRl ’ fqfi <pfal»iit ITO 1 TO 23 0 35®^ with tte cA3 ? a 

*4 ABDE n?°. 
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srcrft qn%?q q5#snr sfNqt i 
qfa qs* gqsirfa ii ii 
qq-SS i 

qfa^-qg*r-qr% qrfas-sqr *rfT-^€T ii Rc ii 
m % n-mt qq-srft qfa i 

faft-q^qt | %q%% ii ^ ii 

ftwfa TO ^-f^Dunoft i 
f^-q^n^-q^f qs-sq-sg^or-^ ll 3*11 
aw q *0£r #fa *praff %q-wroi-q%o0ft i 
qq^qqiflgqifa-qcr-lfaT qrq#fa 3 ii \\ ii 
% uj fq s <jtj3w gforw fawnq^r I 

fasft qfer m m swT-sfaw n 3^ ll 
aircft fffire n ft fawq-fafa*qq^r i 
?rrone-»ra^oi a 3FTltq-qor-%^^l ^ n 33 ll 
qfaqfsWT ffc# wk f^i %-q>I^ | 

#*n§q qros-fag^ ii 3 a ii 
^ qN qor faq^i q'fc-qft^i i 

spi^ °?fa ll 3^ ii 
qfWHRq-q^FT qiqr^i^ =q fa fa i 
fa^i fa=4% qqf|q ^-ti^ n 3*Ui 
^1 wq-^q-q^t i ?mq-fa^% I 
qqlqgfa q>| aq q^fa ii 3^ ii 


1 E sp|. 2 Pf with the chaya ff 3 C 5^|% ) with the chUyn 

gl iife t fi ; F tJ3fl%. 4 At the end of this gSthS AB have 5 It is in 

Pn alone that I find the reading gjwr-^'T etc.; A BCDP ^^jtr q^_ 

3P^, E *rrppNj^. 6 A 3Tn%l^r, BCD 3Tr?n$tr, E STlffo*. 7 C ft, 8 At the 
end of this gSthS A has 3TTq4RI?qi%:, B haS3nq\ft%q(% :- 9 E 0f§^ 10 C 
gei^Tt. 11 CD m^qq iBCTfi, 0 has the ch °V n 'Rii'BTOrTO^ 0 , ABPE q^^- 
^HT6*flp°, w *th this much material I have emended the text as q^gqqi^gijjfg. 

12 Pn ^orwjoJl iq (5^3. 13 AB ?jg, P E q’sqr. 14 D 3111% q f*nr- 
%oft. 15 D °f%f%33qt 3H3T. 16 P q?feqtr|. 17 Dq'fcqjftfi. 18 0 has chnyS thus 
qf?n%5mf«n sremfar 19 c 20 p °qsfi with the chnyn «r^ : 
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qfaq% ifa qfr s$t qoRstt 11 \t \\ 
qfaifa ^R-qfa $4r$qt q qR-faoqpfl 1 
qft qqq-qft qfat sisqt-%fa 11 n 11 
ait irf^ atpq 55-qitt 1 
qftq *R%qt farfMs qfa»ra%q 11 »« 11 
qtqqqqfa-fas&q qfaq q fafc-fa^i 1 

** W-p(fc 'tffaqq 11 » ? 11 
«?at *rc fte 3 $ sr% qf& fa faq-qfarcq I 
fJRg fa ^T-^q q II »R II 
q| qqqqfa-qttt tffaq?-qrfa-faqt-qfaq | 
q fa%f? it wt %qft 11 11 

q?R|%-TcWT qfaqqfaft spq I 
q qfafa gfaqT a a% fafafqutq II »» 11 
sfa^tq^t fair *ffc^-qfaqttt 1 
qfrcsn^fa fasq-aq ^fa 11 v'a 11 

qt faTC-^ fai^Tt 'Tft^q cff q fauq-fa^qr^ 1 


qwjtf%q-faqrf faq-q*T §1 II ^ II 

VO 


a€t q fa qiqqt q^-qq^-srfafa fa^rt 1 
qqqq^rerfar fassi-qsq-faqiit ft'* ll w ll 


fa q ^-qqr sftfaq-%qt qf W'* 1 
it qq-gst fa <rc r qq «fatt? 11 ^ 11 
3RF#HRif qtft? qqifaiq w 1 


1 E «rWJI>Vj9r. 2 C 411#. 3 Pn «£W%<rft if un*? 'T^Tf#. 4 At the end of 

this gStbS AB have the phrase : 5 E pR^. 6 P <o&T(Sp#. 7 

bp ofq^ f. 8 d 3papm6rr|q g<r, e 9 b stojttt 0 . 10 c ^tn 0 . 11 d 

5T?q^ij(f°. 12 A f j)ion%. 13 E rffi^t. 14 p a^T, B haB marginal gloss 

fii o Pmt . 15 D fareisr. 16 E qrfsqnt. I 1 * * * * * 7 B qroirqroT 0 , CD spronfforO, E srott- 
fWT°; P quo i MWfo l S . 18 A I?; BCDE ( or 

!%) P |%t5fffnor (fttrwt (f, ■» the reading above has an emended form. 1# P 

20 p ftf. 21 a qgrig^gr , p ?rRi^r. 
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li ii 

^ ^or-^r fRt unw ^ I 

*ns-35*Wta n n 

^ 3R#cRW | 

f% fcffcra^iT ii <a? n 


1 p «rn, on TO? IR'? B has a marginal gloss putting the number 990. 
£T%%. 3 P ^ng«T. 4 BD f?F gsnm, C ft ^ i have, however, nasali- 
T. 



UNIDENTIFIED SOURCES OF THE VIMUTTIMAGGA 
( Some Indian Medical Works ) 

BY 

DR. P. V. BAPAT, M. A., Ph. D. 

All Buddhist scholars have confronted a very interesting pro- 
blem since Prof. Nagai wrote an article in the Journal of the Pali 
Text Society ( 1917-1919, pp. 69-80 ) on Cle-t’o-tao-lun or Vimut- 
timagga as he rendered in Pali. Prof. Bunyiu Nanjio in his Cata- 
logue of the Chinese Translation of the Buddhist Tripitaka men- 
tions this work under No. 1293 although he renders its title as 
Vimoksamagasastra. This Chinese version of the Vimuttimagga 
was made by a Buddhist monk of Fu-nan ( Siam or Cambodia ) 
named Seng-ohie-po-lo early in the sixth century in the Liang 
dynasty (502-557). 

This Chinese text is the translation of the Vimuttimagga or 
VimuktimSrga written by Upatissa. I have shown elsewhere 1 
that this work seems to be entirely Indian in origin ( and not 
written in Ceylon as Prof. Nagai thinks ) although it was 
adopted by the AbhayagirivSdins, the opponents of the adherents 
of the Mahfivihara school in Ceylon. The Tibetan fragment of 
this text whioh I recently oould discover 2 gives an additional 
proof that the Vimuttimagga or VimuktimSrga was an Indian 
work in origin and that it was studied in Buddhist schools at least 
until the time of Vidyakaraprabha, the translator of the fragment 
into Tibetan* This Vidyakaraprabha is mentioned as one of the 
Pandits invited* by King Ralpachan of Tibet in the ninth 
century A. D. 

Vimuttimagga which is divided into twelve chapters, bears 
such a close similarity with Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhimagga that 
we cannot explain it as merely a matter of accident. I have 
shown in another plaoe what I think about the probable inter- 
relation of the two books. But there are some sections in the 

1 Harvard studies in Classical Philology XLJII 1932. pp. 168-176. 

2 I read a paper on this subjeot at the seventh session of the Oriental 
Conference at Baroda ( Deo. 1933 ). 

3 ‘ Indian Papijits in the Land of Snow ' by Sri Sarat Chandra Dai 

( pp. 49-50 ). 
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contents of the Vimuttmagga which, if they could be traced to 
their original sources, would throw a further light on this problem 
of the inter-relation of Upatissa and Buddhaghosa. 

The author of the Vimuttimagga seems to be quite conversant 
with the science of Indian medicine. In the seventh chapter of 
the book the author gives a list ol' worms in the various parts of 
the human body. The names as they are found in the Vimut- 
timagga seem to he the Chinese transliterations of Indian names. 
A comparison with some of the old Indian medical works such as 
Astangahrdaye,, Caraka, Susruta reveals that the names of the 
worms as given by Upatissa are different from those given in 
these books. Names of worms given in the Atharvaveda also do 
not agree. Further in the same ohapter Upatissa gives a fuller 
account of the development of the child in the womb week by 
week. Susiruta speaks of the development of the foetus month by 
month and not week by week ( See English translation by Bhisha- 
gratna ii. p. 137ff. ) 

I consulted and wrote to several Indian Pandits inquiring if 
they could possibly trace the source of this information given by 
Upatissa but so far I could receive information from none. I am 
therefore putting it before the Readers of the Annals of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. Will some of the 
readers throw light on it ? 

List of worms in a human body as given in the Vimuttimagga 
in its Chinese version ( Chap. VII ) 

The Vimuttimagga refers to 80,000 families of worms in all. 
It also gives the names of some worms as follows =— 


Location 


Name 


Hair of the head Fa-thien ( hair-iron ) 

Skull Er-tsung ( ear-kind ) 

Brain(mattbalunga) Tie-Quan ( mat ? ) 

subdivided into four categories : 

( i ) Yu-cu-ling-po ( ii ) Sa-po-lo 

( iii ) Tho-lo-a ( iv ) Tho-a-sa-lo 

Eye Thie-yen ( leaking eye ) 

Ear Thie-er ( leaking ear ) 

Nose Thie-pi ( leaking nose ) 


subdivided into three kinds •' 

( i ) Lau-kheu-mo-5(°hS) ( ii ) A-leu-kbeu 

( Hi ) Mo-nft-la mu-kho ( Mrn&lmukha ? ) 
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Location 

Tongue 

Boot of the tongue 
Teeth 

Boot of the teeth 
Throat 


Name 

Fu-kie ( or Fu-oie ) 
Mu-tftn-to 
Kyu-po 
Yu-po-kyu-po 
A-po-lo-a ( ®ha ) 


Neok subdivided into two kinds: 

( i ) Lo-a-lo ( ii ) phi-lo-a-lo 

Hair of the body ( loma ) Thie-mao (leaking hair of the body) 
Nails Thie-tsa-o ( leaking nails ) 

Skin subdivided into two kinds 

( i ) Tu-na ( ii ) Tu-nan-to 

Pleura ( Kilomakarh ) subdivided into two kinds •• 


( i ) phi-lan-po ( ii ) 
Flesh Two kinds s 


Mo-o-phi-lan-po ( Maha* ) 


( i ) S-lo-po 

( ii ) Lo-sa-po 

Blood Two kinds = 

( i ) po-lo 

( ii ) po-to-lo 

Sinews ( nharu ) Four kinds •' 

( i ) lay-to-lo 

( ii ) Si-to-s8 

( iii ) po-lo-po-to-lo 

( iv ) Lo-na-po-lo-ni 

Pulse 

Ka-li-ta-na 

Root of the pulse Two kinds «* 

( i ) Sa-po-lo 

( ii ) Y u-po-sa-po-lo 

Bones Four kinds • 

( i ) A-thi-pbi-phu 

( ii ) A-nan-pbi-phu 

( iii ) Tay -liu-tho-phi-tho 

( iv ) Ay-thi-ye-kho-lo 

Marrow of the bones (atthimifija) 

Two kinds * 

( i ) Ml-se 

( ii ) Ml-se-sa-lo 

Spleen ( pihaka ) Two kinds : 

(i) Ni-lo 

(ii) Pr-to 


Heart 

( i ) Sa-pi"to 
Boot of the heart 
(i) Man-kho 
Liquid fat ( vasa ) 
(i) Ko-lo 
Bladder 

( i ) Ml-ko-lo 
10 f Annals, B. 0. R. I. ] 


Two kinds * 
Two kinds •' 
Two kinds •' 
Two kinds : 

(ii) 


( ii ) Yu-phi-to-sa-phHo 
( ii ) Sa-lo 
( ii ) Ko-lo-sa-lo 

( Mo-ha-ko-loMahi* ) 
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Location 

Boot of the bladder 
(i) Ko-lo 
Cells of the membrane 
( i ) Sft-po-lo 


Name 

Two kinds : 

( ii ) Ko-lo-sa-lo 

Two kinds : 

( ii ) Mo-hft-sft-po-lo ( Mahft 0 


Boots of the oells of the membrane Two kinds : 


( i ) Lfty-to 
Mesentry ( Antaguna ) 

( i ) Cau-lay-to 
Boots of the intestines 
(i) Po 

Boot of the large intestines 
( i ) A-nan-po-a (*h§) 


( Mahft 0 


( Maba 


( ii ) Mo-ho-lft-to 
Two kinds : 

( ii ) Mo-ho-l&y-to 
Two kinds : 

( ii ) Mo-ho-sa-po 
Two kinds •' 

( ii ) po-ko-po-ft 


Stomach or rather its oontents (udariya) Pour kinds ; 
( i ) Yu-sau-ko ( ii ) Yu-se-po 

( iii ) Tsa-se-po (iv) Sie-sa-po 

Abdomen Four kinds : 


) 

) 

) 


( i ) Po-a-na 
( iii ) Tho-nft-phan 

Bile 

Saliva ( khela ) 

Sweat 

Fat ( Medo ) 

Strength 

( i ) So-po-a-mo 
Boot of the strength 

( i ) Chieu-a-mu -kho 
( iii ) Pho-na-mu-kho 


( ii ) Mo-ho-po-ft-nft 
( iv ) Phang-na-mu-kho 
Mi-to-li-hftn 
Sie-an 

Ba-sui-to-li-hS ( ft ) 
Mi-tho-li-ft ( hft ) 

Two kinds : 

( ii ) Se-mo-ohi-to 
Three kinds : 

(ii) A-lo-ft-mu-kho 


Five kinds of worms in 

The food in front of the body 
„ , , „ the back side of the body 

n ii ii >i left ii ii ii 
> i ii ii >i right i, ii i, 

and worms named 

Cftn-tho-sa-lo Chang-a-so-lo Pu-too-lo 

and so on. 

Lower two openings Three kinds • 

( i ) Kieu-lau-kieu-lo-wei-yu ( ii ) Chft-lo-yu 

( iii ) Hftn-thiu-po-tho 
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The development of a child in the womb 
from week to week 

as given in the Vimuttimagga ( Chap. VII ) 


1st 

week 

Kalala 

2nd 

M 

Abbuda 

3rd 

99 

Pe$I 

4th 

>1 

Ghana 

5th 

9* 

Five joints 

6th 

V 

Four joints ( possibly in addition 
although it is not so expressly 
said as in the following case) 

7th 

19 

Four more joints 

8th 

99 

28 additional joints 

9th 

week and 10th week 

Spine and, bones 

11th 

week 

300 bones 

12th 

«• 

800 joints 

13th 

99 

900 sinews 

14th 

99 

100 flesh balls 

15th 

week 

blood 

16th 

99 

pleura ( kilomaka ) 

17th 

99 

Skin 

18th 

>9 

Color of the skin 

19th 

99 

Eammaja vata all over the body 

24th 

9» 

NavadvSrani 

25th 

99 

17000 pores ( ? ) 

26th 

99 

Solid body 

27th 

99 

Strength 

28th 

99 

99,000 pores of the hair on the body 

29th 

19 

All the limbs of the body 


Also it is said that in the seventh week the child remains by 
the back of the mother with the head down. In the 42nd week, the 
shild is moved from its position by the windy element born of 
kaxma and comes to the Yonidvfira with its head below. And then 
.here is birth. 



MIGRATION OF LEGENDS 1 * 3 
A Study in Indian Folklore and Tradition 
By 

V. R. Ramachandka dikshitar, m. a. 

In the absence of well authenticated records for reconstructing 
the history of ancient India, north and south, the legends are of 
indispensable value as one of the sources of information. Being 
records not of facts but of beliefs, they are not entitled to much 
credence for historical purposes. But in very early times when 
superstition and magic largely influenced the minds of the 
peoples of the ancient world, the poet chronicled the beliefs of his 
times in such a way that the mythological poetry becomes, as 
Froude, the historian, has remarked, the foundation of all national 
religions. Such popular stories handed down chiefly by oral 
tradition came to be claimed as common property of all peoples. 
Hence the antiquarian can now trace folklore parallels between, 
not only, those of different parts of the same country but also of 
the countries of the world . 8 

Many of the Indian tales, for example, have been taken to 
Tibet and some of them have been published under the name 
* Tibetan Tales ’ originally in German by Von Schiefner and trans* 
lated into English fey W. R. S. Ralston . i 

The object of the publication is said to be “ to call attention 
to any features which the stories may have in common with 
European tales. ” The learned introduction to the volume shows 
how the legends have numerous European variants, though in 
some cases they have undergone considerable modification. So 
far as the fables about animals are concerned there is muoh 
similarity. As has been remarked “many of them are old acquain- 
tances under a new guise .” 4 

i Paper Submitted to the First Bombay Historical Conference. 

1 For such interesting studies see I. A. Vols. VIII, IX & X. 

3 Kegen Paul* Trench* Trubner & Co. London ( 1906 ) 

4 Ibid. Intro, p. lxiv. 
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Confining ourselves to India, we have a rich store of folklore 
in every province in India, the Punjab, Bengal, Maharashtra, 
Konkan, Andhradesa and the Tamil Nadu. A study of the 
legends of each of these provinces has been attempted and the 
results of such study have been from time to time puplished. 
Some of them have been incorporated in some form or other by 
the later writers and chroniclers. Having been handed down 
orally to a large extent it is but natural that these anecdotes 
travelled from one part of the country to another. The anoient 
poets and bards who found handsome patronage in the different 
courts of the reigning chieftains from time to time were primarily 
carriers of these traditions. Traces of these are found embedded 
in the rich literary productions they have left behind for our use 
and pleasure. The incidents ascribed in the biographies of saints 
and heroes in the two totally different traditions, -north Indian 
tradition as embedded in Sanskrit literature and South Indian 
tradition as embedded in Tamil literature, are a standing 
testimony. 

How the legends migrate from one part of the country to the 
other and how they are skilfully woven into the warp and woof 
of the traditional history of the land can best be illustrated by the 
following few examples. 

In the Mahabharata, the great epic of India, there is a well- 
known story of a Dharmavyadha, literally a righteous hunter. 1 

The following is a summary account of the story. 

Once there lived a Brahman Kausika by name, well-versed in 
Vedic lore. He directed his mind in the path of renunciation for 
a long time. While once sitting underneath a tree, one of the 
cranes on the tree Jet his urine fall on the Brahman’s head, who 
at once got angry and looked on the crane with fiery eyes. The 
crane fell dead. The Brahman came to know of his great powers, 
and became proud of them. Once he happened to beg alms from 
a house in the neighbouring village. At that time the lady of 
the household found her husband coming home wearied. She 
attended to him first, making the Brahman wait at the door for 
some time. After services to her husband she brought food to 
Ka ^ailra who saw her with eyes full of rage. The lady put him 

1 Van* Parra Ch, 209-219 — Kumbakonam Edn. 
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to shame with the remark 1 do not regard me as the crane.’ 
Kausika became terribly afraid of her wonderful psychic powers 
and asked how she came to know of the incident. 

In reply she asked him to go to Dharmavy&dha in the city of 
MithilS and get the necessary information. The Brahman became 
curious to know what it was. So he reached the residence of 
Dharmavy&dha and found him engaged in cutting the meat and 
offering it for sale in his shop. Kausika grew bewildered and 
waited for Dharmavyadba for some time after which he narrated 
to him the incidents of the crane and the lady and said that 
though he had toiled hard to earn yogic powers, still they did not 
bear fruit to him. • The reason was that he was totally lacking in 
dama and sama which are the fundamental basis of all higher 
religion and that he thought too much of himself, and that by 
coming to him his overweening pride had a fall. Having learnt 
this fact from Dharmavyadba, Kausika became wiser though a 
little Badder. 

Some of the incidents in this legend find mention in the 
biographical sketches of Tiruvalluvar, the celebrated author of 
the Tirukkural and Uyyavanda devar, one of the Saiva siddhanta 
saints. There has been a popular tradition connected with the 
biography of saint Tiruvalluvar. Apparently this tradition is 
orally handed down in Tamil land. 1 Valluvar’s wife, Vasuki by 
name, was an incarnation of chastity and literally practised 
what is said in the famous kural-veyha Daivam Tolal Kolu* 
nan toludolukuval. In other words she did not worship god 
but worshipped her husband. Service to him was equivalent 
to servioe to God. Once when she was engaged in attending on 
him, there appeared an ascetic apparently from the Konkan 
country for aims. On his way a crane from a tree dropped 
urine on him when he looked at it with anger that it fell down 
dead. V&suki made him wait as she was attending to her husband. 
The Brahman was put out and looked at her in wrath. To his 
great surprise she said in reply * kokkenru ninaittayyo konka- 
nav& ? ’ ‘ Do you regard me as the crane ’ alluding thereby the 
harm he had done to the orane. The ascetic became afraid of her 
powers and wanted to know the truth. She direoted him to her 


) See Vadivelu Chettiar’s Tirugflana CintZmanL 
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husband. Every day he came to Valluvar, and every time he 
was asked to come the next day. Months passed on. Knowing 
that the ascetic had grown impatient, Valluvar told him that even 
in domestic life one can attain fruits of penance provided it is 
done in the proper way and that even in ascetic life they cannot 
be attained if it is not practised as it ought to be. 

Another part of the selfsame legend in the Mahabharata occurs 
in almost the same form in the life of a Saiva Siddhanta saint, 
Uyyavanda Devar. 1 There are two Uyyavanda devars, one of 
Tirukkatavur and the other of Tiruviyalur. When Uyyavanda 
devar of Tirukkatavur was in quest of an ac&rya, there came by 
somebody who directed .him to go to Uyyavanda Devar of Tiruvi- 
yalur. Accordingly Tirukkatavur&r reached Tiruviyalur and 
was not able to find out the gentleman referred to him. A passer- 
by who knew his residence which lay outside the streets of caste 
men, directed him to a lane, which took him to his would-be 
teacher. The latter was a meat-seller and was sitting in his 
shop selling meat. Tirukkatavurar became stupefied at this but 
still he had faith in his greatness and hence prostrated himself 
before him. Tiruviyalurar finished the business of the day and 
then asked what brought him there. “To get initiated into the 
supreme knowledge” was uhe reply. “ 1 knew this beforehand. ” 
So saying he handed to him a manuscript of his Tiruvundi, the 
origin of Tirukkalirruppatu , an important work on the Saiva 
Siddhanta philosophy. 

Let us take up another example of the same legend as transmit- 
ted by the literary tradition in the Pancatantra and the Tamil 
classic tiilappadikaram. This is the story of a Brahman lady 
•killing in haste a faithful mongoose without giving the least 
thought to such an action. The legend is laid in the Silap- 
padikaram 2 as having taken place in Puhar or KSverippattinam 
in the time of Kovalan, the hero of the poem. The story runs in 
brief thus : 

A mongoose was brought up in a Brahman household in the 
city of Puhar. The lady of the house went to the river to fetch 
water leaving the child under the guard of the mongoose. This 

1 See &aiva SiddhUnta Varaldru by S. AnavarataVinayakam Filial, pp. 

14-15 ( Madras, 1909 ). 

2 Ataikkalakntai Canto 15. 11. 54-75. 
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innocent creature was a faithful servant. At that time a oobra 
came to bite the baby when the mongoose killed it and thus saved 
the child, and with its fa:,e besmeared with blood was waiting 
at the front gate for the arrival of the lady. The lady noticed 
the blood-stricken face of the mongoose and thinking that it had 
killed her child, she threw the pot on its head, and the poor 
creature was crushed to death. Entering the chamber she found a 
dead snake* and by the side of it the child safe. She regretted 
much for her hasty action. Her husband who came to know of 
her sin left her and proceeded on a tour of pilgrimage. Her 
entreaties to follow him fell flat on his deaf ears. But he 
handed over to her a copy of a sloka by which sho was to gain 
her redemption. With that verse in her hand she wandered in 
distress throughout the city to find one who could get relief for 
her. Kovalan saw this and by proper prayascitta he absolved 
her of her guilt after which she was once more united with 
her husband. 

This legend which is distinctly South Indian has been in- 
corporated in the Pancatantra 1 which is a mine of folklore- The 
story runs that a Brahman lady left her child under the care 
of her husband and went out to the tank with a pot to fetch 
water. The Brahman also soon left the house, even before his 
wife returned, to get alms- In the meantime a cobra came very 
near the child's bed. Luckily there was a mongoose on the 
spot. It sprang on it, killed it and saved the youngster. When 
the lady came, she found the mongoose at the front gate with 
its face covered with blood, and litttle thinking that it could not 
have killed her darling, she threw the pot on the poor creature 
as a result of which it met with instantaneous death. But when 
she went in and 6aw what had happened, her grief knew no 
bounds. She detested her husband for having left the home 
avarice-sick for which he paid the penalty by losing his son. 
Therefore it is said ‘ that one must not do anything wthout pre- 
vious examination and good deal of thinking.* Hasty action 
always leads to regret. 

i See the Pancatantra Peconstr ucted by F,. Edgerton ( American Ori- 
ental Series 1924, Vo. Ill.pp. 401-5. ) 

For another version see TantrffkhyByika by Dr. .T„ Hertel ( Harvard Or. 
Series pp. 132-33 ). 
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aparlksya na kartavyam karfcavyam suparlksitam 
pasc&d bhavati samtapam br&hmanl nakulam yatha 

This moral of a Sloka in which the legend ends is quoted 
by Adiyarkkunallar, the commentator of the &tlappadikaram as the 
very verse oft referred to in the idappadiharam . We meet with a 
number of similar folk myths which are the common property of 
all peoples and which migrate from one place to another. 

Let us now examine the Buddhist tradition and see how far it 
has been used in the Tamil literary tradition. The Jataka stories 
which claim a greater antiquity must have become popular in the 
early centuries of the Christian era as is evident from the 
Mariimeka/ai which is roughly assigned to the 2nd Century. 1 2 3 A. D. 

According to the Jdtakas 8 Mapimekalai was the guardian of the 
sea appointed to save worthy persons shipwrecked in the sea from 
being drowned in the deep waters. The deity left them to them- 
selves for seven days, and on the eighth day took cognizance of 
deserving men. The story goes that then the righteous Brahman 
Sankha was thrown overboard and was struggling for life for 
seven days, the deity appeared before him and after satisfying 
his hunger made him reach home safe. This story has its exact 
counterpart in the Tamil classic*’ Maxtimehalau The deity 
Manimekaladaivam is appointed by Indra, the lor<J of heaven, to 
protect the passengers on the sea from being shipwrecked or 
otherwise disturbed by the Baksasas and A suras. It is said 
that a predecessor of Kovalan who sailed on commercial 
business was shipwrecked, and it was Maiiimekaladaivam which 
saved him from finding a watery grave. It is significant to note 
that the merchant continued to swim for seven days on the seas 
when the deity offered succour. This was because he was a man 
of righteous conduct and deserved help. 4 * * * 

1 See Author’s Studies in Tamil Literature and History pp. 74-5. 

2 N os. 442 and 539 Vol. VI. Cowell ©d. 

3 Mayi, Canto 25. 11. 207-11 
Ibid 29. 1. 19. 

* 4 £ilapp. Canto 15, 11. 29-37. See for details author's paper on Buddhism 

in Tamil literature , in the Buddhistic Studies ed. by B. C. Law, Cal. 1931-pp. 

679-80; see also Sylvan Levi's articles on the Manlmekalai in the Indian 

Historical Quarterly , Vol. VII pp. 173. pp. 371 ff. 

11 [ Annals, B. O* E. I. ] 
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While there seems to be no doubt that the ancient Tamils 
have incorporated the legends from the Buddhist books, there is 
also much that could be spoken the other way round. The Ceylon 
chronicles, the Mahavamsa and the Dipavafnza , have several legends 
in common with the Indian folktales. Some of these may be 
mentioned here. There is first the well-known story of Manunltr 
kandacol an legendary in character. When that Cola king was 
ruling he caused the bell of justice to be hung near the palace 
gate so that it could be accessible to all, even to the animals. 
Once it happened that the Crown Prince went out in his chariot 
for a ride. On the way his vehicle ran over a calf. Its mother 
the cow grew wrathful and rang the bell of justice at the palace 
gate with its horns. The* king found his son guilty of a grave 
crime and had him executed. 1 

An interesting parallel to this story is found in the Mahavamia . 
It was the reigning time of King Elara, highly reputed for his 
even justice. At the head of his bed he had a bell hung up with 
a long rope the end of which was outside, so that those who 
pleaded for justice might ring the bell by pulling the rope. This 
king had only one son and a daughter. When this prince was 
riding in a car to the Tissa tank, he killed accidentally a young 
calf lying on the road with the mother cow. In great distress the 
cow rang the bell. Finding that his son had done wrong, the 
king ordered his son s head to be severed by the same wheel. 2 

We may also call attention to another folklore story, very 
popular among the Tamils even today. This is about an ancient 
Tamil king, known as Kumana Cakravarti. Tradition savs that 
he was a mountain chieftain and that he won much fame by his. 
liberal and munificent gifts. It so happened that his brother 
deprived him of his kingdom and so Kumana had to seek refuge 
in the wild forest. He knew that his brother had set a price on 
his head. Once a Sangam poet by name Peruntalai Sattanar met 
Kumana by accident and asked for alms. To this he handed over 
his sword to the poet to chop off his head and earn a reward from 
his brother, the usurper. 3 

A variant of this story is told by Mahavanda. Sri Sarhga- 

1 Palamoli 93. See also Periyapuranam t Manuniti Kanta Puranam . 

2 Ch. XXI. p. 143. Trans, by W. Geiger 1912. 

d Puram . st. 158 and 165. 
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bodhi was one of the rulers who reigned in AnurSdtapura, 
Ceylon. He was a pious king and kept the five precepts of the 
Buddhists to their letter and spirit. His minister who was 
known by the name Gothabhya had turned out a rebel and was 
marching towards the capital. The king fled alone by the south 
gate. A passerby entreated him to eat of his food. After the 
meal, in order to show kindness to the other, Samgabodhi said; 

' I am the king Samgabodhi. Take thou my head and show it to 
Gothabhaya. He will give thee much gold. ’ The poor man would 
not do so, and to aid him, the king died himself when the other 
took his head and showed it to Gothabhya The latter presented 
him with much gold. 1 

Such legends must be handled only with caution by students 
of history. But that their study has its own cultural value 
cannot for a moment be doubted. These legends refleot the 
tendencies of the age and portray ideas firmly rooted in the beliefs 
of tbe times. To this extent they are of great value though 
generally they will be found clothed in the garb of mythological 
lore. And it is for students of ancient history and culture to de- 
tach fact from fiction, on which alone much depends for a right 
understanding of genuine history. 


l MahTivani&a, Trans, by Wm. Geiger Ch. XXXVI p. 863. 



INFLUENCE OF TANTRA ON THE SMRTI-NIBANDHAS 
B Y 

Rajendra Chandra Hazra, m. a. 

Parti 

' The Tantras are one of the faotors which have contributed to 
the growth and development of the present Smrti-Nibandhas- 
They are of non-Vedic origin and deal with mystic rites and 
practices which could never attract the favourable notice of the 
staunch followers of the Brahmanioal religion. The Tantriks 
( including the Saktas, the Agamic Saivss, the Pancaratras, the 
Kapalikas, and others who imbibed Tantric practices ) were 
originally not regarded with favour by their brethren of the 
Brahmanical fold. The latter called the former heretics ( pa- 
sandinah ) and classed them with the outcasts ( patita ). They 
bathed with all their garments if they chanced to touch these 
so-called heretics 1 whose literatures also were much looked 
down upon. Such being the feeling borne by the staunch 
followers of the Brahmanical religion against the Tantriks, it 
seems somewhat strange to find Tantric influence imbibed in the 
earlier Nibandhas and the authority of the Tantras as a source 
of ‘ dharma ’ recognised in the comparatively late Smrti works. 
Hence the question naturally arises as to how the Tantras, which 
have always been styled ‘ Veda-bahya ’ by the Smrti-writers, 
came to influence the Nibandhas. In the following pages we 
shall try to find an answer to this and see the gradual progress 
and extent of such influence. 

The writers on Smrti, which is a continuation of a branch 
of the Vedio literature, seem to be divided into two sections 
viz. ( i ) those who adhered to the Vedio customs and rituals 
and regarded the orthodox Brahmanical works as authorities, 


> tSattrimsan-mate — 

BauddhSn FSsupatSfi-JainSn LokSyatika-KSpilSn | 
vikarmasthSn dvijSn sprstvS sacelo jalam-Sviset II 
KSpSlikSmstu samsppsya prSnSySmo’dhiko matah | 

Smrti-candrikn II, p. 310. 
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and ( ii ) others who were libeial enough to admit the influence 
and authority of the Puranas, by which are meant the present 
ones professing sectarian Hinduism. These two divisions, which 
are clearly perceptible in the Nibandhas, should be traced to the 
Smrti-Samhitas certainly posterior in time to those of Manu and 
Y&jnavalkya. As we possess very few of the Smrti works which 
were written between Yajnavalkya and the Nibandhas, we are 
not sure when such a division began. The later Samliitas, found 

embodied in the Unavimsati Samhita ( Vahgavasl edition) and 
betraying the influence of the Puranic religion by their references 
to and enumerations of the holy places ( cf. dankha-Samhita , 
Chapter XIV ; Vtsiiiu-Sarn , Chapter 85 ; and Atri-Sam verses 
135 ff ), their direction as to the worship of Ganesa, the fourteen 
Matrkas ( Kafyaycini-Sam ., I, 11 ff), Yama, Siva etc. (Usanas-Sam., 
IX, 105-108 ) and the like, seem to point to a time anterior to the 
ninth century A. D. Whatever the period of this division may be, 
it is, however, doubtless that the influence of .the Puranas on 
Smrti was due to the spread and popularity of the Puranic Hin- 
duism. The mention of ‘ Purana ’ as one of the fourteen sources 
of ‘ dharma ' 1 might also work at the basis of this influence. 
The Puranas, *as we have them now, were meant to revive the 
Varnasrama-tlharma and establish the authority of the Vedas 
by making a compromise between the Vedic and the popular reli- 
gions, one of the peculiar traits of this compromise being the 
chastening of the poular form of worship which was permeated 
with mystic rites and practices from the Tantras. It should not 
be thought that by this process of chastening the influence of the 
Tantras was entirely removed. Some of the mystic practices, 
viz. the performance of nyasa and mudra, the drawing of coloured 
lotuses or circles during worship, the blocking of the quarters to 
avoid evil influence, and the like, which did not go against the 
Vedic piactices but in the efficacy of which the authors of the 
PurSnas probably believed greatly, were retained. The underly- 
ing motive of this retention might have been to win the mind of 
the people by retaining some of their beliefs but we can not lay 

l Purana-Nyaya-MIm5ms5-Dharniasastrahga-mi6rit5h l 

Vedah sthSnSni vidySnSift dharraasya ca caturdasa It 

Yajnavalkya- Smrti I, 3, 
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much stress on this supposition. However, this somewhat liberal 
idea held by the authors of the Puranas towards the popular pra- 
ctices was mainly responsible for liberalising the views of that 
small section of the Smrti-writers which valued the Puranic 
religion. Consequently, a few of the comparatively late Smrti- 
Samhitas which are certainly dated earlier than the Nibandhas, 
imbibed Tantric practices to supplement those of samdhya, 
pu ja, etc. 

The number of the Smrti-Samhitas, which valued the Puranas 
as sources of ‘ dharma * and imbibed Tantric practices, was so 
very small that they could affect the Nibandhas very little. 
Hence in the Nibandhas the influence of the Puranas is slow to 
emerge. There are some, commentators on Smrti-Samhitas and 
authors of digests who have intentionally avoided quoting the 
Puranas. For example, Visvarupacarya (750-1000 A. D. , but most 
probably between 800 and 850 A. D. ) in his commentary on the 
Yajnavalkya-Smrti quotes not even a single verse from any 
Purana though he profusely draws upon both Sutra and Samhita 
works of no less than 37 Smrti-writers. It is not that before 
Visvarupa the Puranas did not contain any Smrti-matter but the 
fact seems to be that Visvarupa was quite unwilling to regard 
the Puranas as one of the sources of 4 dharma ’ perhaps on 
account of the latter’s professing a 4 dharma ’ which is 
composite ( vyamisra ) and. consequently, inferior ( avara ) to 
the Vedic. Vijnanesvara, in his Milaksara , follows his predecessor 
Visvarupa in avoiding Purana quotations to a great extent but 
not totally. The few verses quoted by him from the Puranas 
show that he could not fully ignore the authority of the Puranas 
though he tried to do so. Bhavadeva, in his Karmanusthana - 
paddhati ( also called the Dasakatma-paddhati or Daiakarmar- 
dipika ) quotes none of the Puranas but in his Prayascitta'nirupava 
quotes a few verses from the Matsya and the Bhavisya-Purana. 
There are other Smrti-writers who regard the Puranas as sources 
of ‘ dharma 7 and have no hesitation in quoting them, but even 
in their works the influence of the Puranas is not very great 
in the beginning but increases with the progress of time. Such a 
gradual increase in the influence is due undoubtedly to the grow- 
ing popularity of the Puranic Hinduism and thereby of the 
Puranas themselves. But the credit of liberalising the idea of the 
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Nibandha-writers should perhaps be given to those few authors of 
Smrti-Samhitas who first acknowledged the authority of the 

Puranas and imbibed certain Tantric practices. 

Thus, primarily the Pur&nas and secondarily the comparative- 
ly late Smrti-Samhitas were the causes of the Tantric influence 
on the Nibandhas. The authorities, viz. the Puranas and the 
Smrti-Samhitas, quoted by the authors of the Nibandhas to sanc- 
tion the Tantric practices and the §akta forms of worship, streng- 
then this supposition. 

We have said above that the Puranas retained certain Tantric 
elements from the popular practices. The great spread of the 
Tantric cult among the Hindus and the Buddhists made its in- 
fluence felt more and more by the Puranas. Consequently, the 
later the interpolations were made in the Puranas, the greater the 
Tantric practices made their way into them; and the greater the 
authority of the Puranas recognised by the Nibadha- writers, the 
greatei the Tantric influence found in their works. The Sakta 
Puranas, viz. the Devi and the Kalika- Pur aria, which also are 
called * Purana ’ and are, therefore, deemed equally authoritative, 
accelerated the Tantric influence on the Nibandhas. These Sakta 
Puranas, though often denouncing the Tantras, 1 naturally 
contained more Tantric matter than any other Purana. 

Let us now proceed to examine those Nibandhas the dates of 
which fall between 1050 and 1600 a. D. The Nibandhas which were 
written earlier than 1050 A. D. are not extant, and those which 
are dated later than 1600 A. D. are left out of consideration here. 
The works, which we propose to examine, will be divided roughly, 
for the sake of convenience, into several groups according to the 
different periods to which they belong. These periods will range 
from ( 1 ) 1050 to 1150 A. D. , ( 2 ) 1150 to 1250 A. D. , ( 3 ) 1250 to 
1400 A. D. , ( 4 ) 1400 to 1500 A. D. , and ( 5 ) 1500 to 1600 A. D. 

( 1 ) 1050—1150 A. D. 

Of the works belonging to the period from 1050 to 1150 A. D., 
the Kalaviveka of Jlmutavahana, Apararka’s commentary on the 
Yaj naval kya- S mrti, Aniruddha’s Pitrdayita , and Ballalasena’s 
Danarsagara are examined below. Though Laksmldhara, the 

i. cf. Devl-bhagavata (Vangav5sl edition) VII, 39, 14ff wherein the 
Tantras are discried and called 4 mohana-6sstra * and arguments are put 
forth to establish the superiority of the Vedio * dharma. ’ 
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author of the Krtya-kalpataru , also belongs to this period, he has 
not been taken into consideration, his work being extremely diffi 
cult to procure. There were also several other authors, viz, 
Halayudha, Kamadhenu, Parijata, Praka6a, and others, who flouri- 
shed about this period but of whom we know only from quotations. 

The Kalaviveka of Jlmutavahana ( 1090-1 1 30 A. D. ) 

The Kdlaviveka \ which deals with the proper time for various 
religious ceremonies, contains very little which can be called 
Tantric. Only in pp, 511 ff. it deals with the worship of Durga, 
a Sfikta deity. This worship consists of bodhana, patrik&-puja, 
bali-dana, etc. A quotation is made to show the different mediums 
of worship which may be a phallus ( linga ), an altar, a book, a 
parsvaka, an image, a picture, a trident, a sword ( of the length of 
15 angulas ), or water. It is noteworthy that neither the yantras 
nor the mandalas are accepted as mediums. According to two 
verses quoted under the name of ‘ Katyayana-sloka ’ the offer of 
meat is one of the main items of worship. On the dasaml tithi 
the 6avara festival ( Savarotsava ) is to be performed. During 
this festival, those taking part in it have to cover their bodies 
with leaves and besmear themselves with mud and other things 
to resemble the Savaras. They have to jump and dance at random, 
sing, and beat drums. 2 From a quoted passage this Savara festi- 
val is found further to require not only topics on and songs about 
sexual union but also the action itself. The violation of this, it is 
said, incurs the rage and curse of Bhagavati. This Savara festi- 
val seems to point to the fact that originally the worship of 
Durga was not an Aryan festival. The Harivawsa ( VangavasI 
edition) contains a hymn to Yoga-maya in which she is called 
KatyayanI, KausikI, etc. and is said to be worshipped on the 
Vindhya hills by the Savaras, Varvaras and the Pulindas . 3 

K Edited by Prataatha Nstha Tarkabhusaija and published by the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 

2. ‘ Savara- varpa iva parpSdySvrta-kardamadi-lipta-^ariro nanSvidha- 
samhaddha-valgita-nytya-gJta-vSdyadi-paro bhutva iti Savarotsava- 
padSrthah * . This is the explanation of the word * Savarotsava ’ mentioned 
1 n a quotation from Satya. Cf. Kalaviveka , p. 514. 

I Savarair-Varvarai£-oaiva ?ulindai£-oa supnjitS t 
mayUra-picoha-dhvajinT lokSn kramasi sarva£ah || 
kukket&i£-ohSgalair-me§faih siihhair-vyaghraih samSkulS 
ghaptfi-nin5da-bahul5 Vindhya-vSsiny-abhi6rutS U 

ffarivarh6a t Vispu-parvan, 3, 7-8. 
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Though the worship of Durga is a Sakta one, the authorities 
quoted by Jlmutavahana are : Bhagavati-Puraya , Vyasa, Linga- 
Puraya , Bhavisya- Purana, Devi- Pur aya, Bhavisyottara , Jyotih - 
saatra 9 Satya, and Varaha, there being no mention of the 
Tantras. 


Apararka* s commentary on Yaj. 

This work of Apararka ( about 1125 A. D. ), who was a Sllahara 
prince most probably of northern Konkan, 1 * * * * * * * is more a digest than a 
commentary. He quotes profusely from both the Smrti-works 
and the Puranas but never from the Tantras. Towards the begin- 
ning of his commentary he discusses the authoritativeness of the 
sectarian literatures, viz. Tantras, Agamas, etc. and from this dis- 
cussion we can have an idea of his vie?y. 

From the evidence of the commentary it seems that Apararka 
was not at all favourably disposed towards those who were in- 
fluenced by the Tantras. The Kapalikas, Sattvatas, etc. are 
classed by him with the outcasts ( patita ) and he explains the 
word ‘ pasandin * occurring in Yaj. I, 130 as ‘ Veda-bahyagama- 
vihita-karl pasandl * (cf. Apararka, pp. 143 and 170 respectively). 

Though Apararka holds the Puranas in high esteem, he does 
not recognise the authority of the scriptures of the Pasupatas, 
Agamic Saivas, Vamas, Dakginas, Kapilas, Pahcaratras and 
others as sources of ‘ dharma . 9 Following the Bhavisyat-Purana, 
which recommends only the Puranas as authorities on the com- 
posite religion ( i. e. the Puranic religion ), Apararka ignores the 
.sectarian scriptures and says that in the worship of deities 
( deva-puja ), initiation ( dlksa ), consecration ( pratistha ), etc. 
the rites prescribed by the Puranas, such as the Nara%imha 9 
should be followed and not otherwise. 52 


1 Cf. Kane, History of Dharmahastra , Vol. I, pp. 332-3. 

a tatas-oa deva-pnjSdau Narasimha-purSnadi-prasiddhaivetikartavyatS 

grShyS nEnyE \ evem dlksBySm-apy-avagantavyarii I 

Apararka, p. 14. 

evaiii pratisthEyEm-api purEpiadyuktaiveti-kartavyatS grShyS nEnyE | tesSm- 

eva vySmi^ra-dharma-pramEpatvena Bhavisyat-purSpe parijfiEtatvEt 1 

Ibid, p. 15. 
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In spite of all his strictness as regards the inclusion of the 
sectarian scriptures in the sources of ‘ dharma ' Apararka does not 
lack the largeness of mind of a real scholar. He allows the study 
of sectarian literatures for only an acquaintance with their con- 
tents 1 but does not admit the substitution of the Vedic literature 
with these. He is even liberal enough to supplement the Vedic 
customs and rituals with those from sectarian literatures which 
do not go against his own. But the customs which are con- 
tradictory to those recommended by his own sSstras must be 
discarded. 2 3 He is of opinion that, as the Saivas, Paficaratras, 
and others are often hated very much and also their literatures 
are looked down upon, whatever will be taken from their liter- 
atures should be tested by the authority of the Puranas . 8 These 
literatures should be taken as supplementary and not as the main, 
the limitation even in that case being that those derived from 
man ( pauruseya ) must not only be discarded but also hated . 4 * * * 

Apararka, though holding the Puranas in high esteem, does 
not like to follow unhesitatingly the directions of any book 
known as ‘Purana’ and is particularly oareful about the Sakta 
Puranas. He recognises the worship of the Sakta goddesses, 
Candika and others, but forbids the use of wine or the painting 
of the eyes with specially made collyrium for the sake of 
Vasikarana etc. es directed by the Kahka-Puraria. For the 
prohibition of wine the Brahma- Pur aria is quoted as authority. 
There are also further quotations from Manu and others to 
show that the acts of Vasikarana etc. are impious and should be 

1 VSma-DaksinamnSyadijnanamStram-evopadeyam * 

Ibid., p. 17. 

2 VSma-Daksinildijnanan-ca svasastrSpeksitasya tacchSstroktasyS- 

viruddhasySiigasya kasyacit svikarartbam viruddhasya tu tySga eveti I 

Ibid., p. 17. 

3 tasmat piir2n5diyukfciparyalocanenaivanusth3nam&dartavyam | 

Ibid., p. 18. 

* tasmSd-adtlsyatvenaiva Saivadi pramanamamistheyatve tvangatvena 

kenaoit kvacidamsenSdeyam sakalyena nanustheyam-iti sthitaih | tatrSpi yat 

pauruseyarh na kevalara-ananustheyam tad'ySvad-apramSpam-apiti heyam- 
apiti siddham I 

Ibid., p. 19. 
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considered es up& pcit&k ss. ApsrErk^s high regsrd for every* 
thing Yedic does not allow him to accept as a consecrator of an 
image a man who is a staunch sectarian by learning and 
accomplishments. Hence, he cannot agree with the Devl- 
Purana but prefers the directions of the Matsya- Parana for the 
latter's stricter views. According to the Devi- Fur ana the 
consecrators of the images of gods and goddesses of different 
sects should be fully acquainted with the scriptures and customs 
of those sects only, but the Matsya-Puraya says that they should 
not only be men of good character and conduct but should also 
be versed in the Furanas and know ‘ dharma ’ and the use of the 
Vedic mantras®. 


1 “ dirgha-kalam brahmacaryniii ” ityadina 

mady3der-Brahmapuranada« sSmanyato 

varjyatvenabhihitatvat i otena GancjikadyupakSra vyakhyStah , 
yad-apyanjana-vidhau Kalika-PurSne — 

44 KapSla-sampute krtva mahataila-ghrte t&tha I 

* * * >, 
iti tat “ atha satruih mSrayitukainah smnsana-kastkairagnim 

prajvalya ” itivat 

“ syenenabhioaran yajeta '* itivad-vadharma eva \ 
linhs5divad-vas!karapader-api tatra tatra nisiddhatvSt I 
tatha ca — 44 hiihsausadhinaiii stry&jlvo’ bhioaro 
mulakarma ca ” iti Manuna vasikarapam— 
upapataka-madhye parigapitam 1 

Ibid. , p. 15. 

2 yad-api Dcvl-Purane — 

41 Vama-Daksipa-vettS yo Matr-vedarthaparagah I 
sa bhavet sthapakah srestho devinaiii Matara ( trkS ) su ca n 
PfincarStrSrtha-kusalo Matrtantra-visaradah 1 
Vispor-grhl sadS sEnto brahmacari ca santidah n 
Siva-sSsana-vetta yo graha-Matr-gaparthavit \ 
grhastho brahmacari ca sthapakah klrtitah Sive i| 
saurSrtha-vedakah sdrye sthapakah pQjakah subhah |) ” 
iti, tad-api na vahyagamEnusthanalihgaiii 1 
tad-anusth5nasya ca Mats a-Purape nisiddhatvat « 
tathS ca Matsya-Furapaip— ■ 

44 sthSpakasya samasena laksaparii spnuta dvijah 1 
sarvSvayava-sampanno Veda-mantra-visaradah *| 
pur5pa-vettS dharmajno dambha-lobha-vivarjitah I 
krspa.sara-care dese ya utpannah 4ubhakptih \\ 
saucacara-paro uityarii pSsapda-kula-nisprhah | 

Ibid. , p. 16. 
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With all his abhorrence of the sectaries and their literatures, 
Apararka has allowed certain Tantric practices to creep into his 
work mainly through the Puranas which he respected much. 
The numerous verses quoted on the gift of cows from the 
Slcanda-Puraria contain a Tantric mantra which is to be 
whispered into the ear of the cow to be given away. 1 A passage 
from the Matsya-Putana dealing with ‘culapurusa-dana’ involves 
the painting, with powders of various colours, of a circle contain- 
ing the figure of a lotus inside it. 2 in another passage from the 
same Purana dealing with the dedication of tanks we .find that 
before worship a ‘mandala’ of a particular kind is to be described 
with the figure of a lotus inside it and coloured with five hues. 
The method of worshipping Visnu after bath is described after 
the Narasiniha-F urartu which is quoted as authority. The me- 
dium of worship is water, the fire, the heart, the sun, an altar, or 
an image. The sixteen verses ( vc ) of the Purusa-sukta which is 
the mantra in this worship is to be placed ( nyasa ) on the 
different parts of the body after the manner of the Tantriks. The 
sixteen articles of worship ( upacara ) are to be offered with the 
citation of the sixteen verses. Then the worshipper is to meditate 
on Visnu and look at the sun citing the verse ‘ hamsah sucisat — ,:i 
Apararka seems to have great belief in the sect-mark ‘Urddhva- 
pundra ? which is to be painted on the body after bath. As to the 
efficacy of this mark he quotes Satyavrata who says “ There can 
be no doubt about the fact that even a Candala, on whose 

forehead the white ( sect-mark ) Urddhvapundra is found painted 
with mud, becomes pure and worthy of worship. 3 4 ” 


l Orii hrlrii namo bhagavati Brahma-mStar-Vis^u-bhagini 

Rudra-daivate sarva-papa-pramocini 

i<}e idSnte ehyehj 

hurii kuru huiii kuru sv5h5 | 

iti dhenu-karpa-japah i 

-Ibid. , p. 295. 

2 , ** * * cakram likbed-varija-garbha-yuktam nSnSrajobhir-bhuvi 
puspa-kir^arb * * * 

3 Ibid. , pp. 140-141. 

^ Ibid., p.134. 


-Ibid. , pp. 313-319. 
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Apararka admits the Puranic DIks& ( initiation ) but not the 
Tantrio one, which, on account of the ‘jati-Sodhana’, makes one un- 
fit for taking part in any Vedic rite. 1 

The Pilrdayita of Aniruddhabhatta. 

In the Pitrdayitd ( also called the Kormopadesini-paddhati ). 8 
Aniruddha (about 1150 A. D. ) proposes to deal, after Gobhila, 
with samdhya, snana, vaisvadeva, sraddha etc. for the Chandogas. 
He also says that to write the Karmopadesini-paddhati he con- 
sulted the Gcbhilagrhyasutra , the Chandoga--parisista , the Smrtis , 
the Purayas , the works of Gotama and Vasistha, and numerous 
quotations occurring in the digests. * 

Though the nature of the work shows that it should have little 
to do with the Tantras, really it is not totally free from their 
influence. The belief in the magic power of certain Tantric 
practices was too strong for Aniruddha to be got rid of. So, even 
in a work meant for those belonging to a Vedic school, he cannot 
but introduce some practices which are derived from the Tantras. 
For example, at the time of performing the samdhya a man is to 
encircle himself with a line of water for protection ( obviously 
from evil influence ) after citing the mantra. 4 He should also 
summon the gods ( avahana ), place the syllable ‘ Om * on the 
different parts of his body ( Omkara-nyasa ), and block the 
quarters ( dig-bandhana ). 

The Dana--8agara of Ballalasena ( about 1150 A. D. ) 

In the DdnasTigara 5 Ballalasena deals with the different varie- 
ties of gifts quoting at every step verses and even entire chapters 


1 na hi purapa-prasiddhayaiii dlksaySm 

jati-sodhanam-asti | 

SaivSgamesu tu— 

“ prathamam sthSvarS jStih \ 

etSs-tu jStayah sodhya jatlsena Sivena vS || ” 

ityffdinS tacchodhana-darsanac-chrautakarmanadhikSritva— pra- 

saktih \ etc. 

Ibid. , p. 14. 

2 Published by the Sanskrit Sahitya Parisat, Calcutta. 

3 Pitrdayitd p. 1. 

4 Oih-k5rasya Brahma ysib iti raksSrtharii vSrinatmSnaih 


vestayitvS 


Ibid. , p. 5. 


* India Office Ms* 
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from the Smrtis, the epics and the Puranas, Towards the begin- 
ning of his work Ballalasena gives us some information about the 
nature and the contents of the Puranas and the Upa-Puranas. 
From this we understand that he was not at all favourably dis- 
posed towards the Tantriks and had little regard for the scriptures 
and the practices of these people. He does not draw upon the 
Devi-Puraria on the ground that it is excluded from the lists of 
the Puranas and the Upa-Puranas on account of its dealing 
with questionable practices and that it follows the scriptures of 
the pasandas . 1 Though he thus denounces the Devi- Purana , he has 
little scruple in quoting the Kaltka-Purana , which is also a Sakta 
Purana not devoid of Tantric element, most probably on account 
of the fact that the Kahkfi- Pur aria contained much less Tantric 
element than the Devi - Purarta of his time. 

Inspite of all his abhorrence of the Tantriks and their litera- 
ture and practices, Ballala has not been able to keep his work 
entirely free from Tantric element which, as found in his work, 
consists of the drawing of a circle or lotus before worship and 
which has been admitted only through the passages drawn from 
the Puranas. For example, to describe the ‘ tulapurusa-dSna * , 
the whole chapter 274 of the Matsya- Purana is quoted in the 
Dana-sdgara (fol. 27a-31b). According to the Matsya-Puruna 
this gift requires the drawing of a circle with the coloured figure 
of a lotus inside it . 2 

( 2 ) 1150 — 1250 A. D. 

Of the Nibandhas belonging to this period we shall examine 
the Smrtyarthasara of Srldhara, the Vajasaneyi Dasakarmapaddhati 
of Pasupati, the Brcihmanasarvasva of Halayudha ( of Bengal ), 
and the Smrtv-candrika of Devanabhatta. There were also other 

1 tattat-purSriop&purSpa-sarhkhyS-bahiskrtaih kalraasa -karma-yogSt \ 
p5sa94a-65sfcrffnumataiii mrnpya Devi-pur5pam na mbandha( ddha ? ) 
matra n 

-DSna-s5gara, fol. 4a. 

2 oakrain likhed-vSrijagarbha-yuktaifa nSnS-rajobhir-bhuvi-puspa-kirpaip i 

-Ibid. , fol. 29a. 

Also of- cakra-likhanartha-pancavarpa-ta 9 <hdaguj?dik 2 m cakrB- 
lamkara^Srfcham pueparjana ( V ) sSmagrlrh \ 


fol. 32a. 
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NibandhakSras who flourished about this time but of them we 
know mainly from quotations. 

The Smrtyarthasara of Srldhara. 

The Smrtyarthasara 1 of Srldhara ( 1150 — 1200 A. D. ), who 
probably hailed from Southern India 2 is an authoritative work 
and is found quoted in the Smrti-ccmdrika of Devanabhatta and 
the Caturvargaantamani of Hemadri. 

From the colophon it seems that Srldhara was himself a 
performer of Vedic sacrifices. The contents of his work also 
testify to this fact In his work he deals mainly with the Smarta 
rites, viz. sacraments, initiation, studentship, marriage, bath, 
Vedic samdhya, homa, sraddha, prSyascitta etc, with the addition 
of instructions on the worship of the sectarian deities. From the 
orthodox way of treatment of all these and from the use of the 
Vedic mantras, he appears to be more inclined to the Vedas and 
the Vedic rituals than to anything else. 

Inspite of all his regard for the Vedas, Srldhara could not go 
against his own times and ignore the influence and the authority 
of the Puranas, the authorities used by him, as he says, being the 
$ruti, the Smrfci, the Purana and the Nibandhakaras. Hence he 
has felt it advisable to include among the duties of the people, 
the daily worship of the Puranic gods and goddesses viz. Brahma, 
Visnu, Isana, Surya, Agni, Ganadhipa, Durga, Sarasvatl, LaksmI 
or Gaurl, the mediums of worship being added to by the picture 
(pata) the Mudras (coins?) and the Salagrama marked with 
circles ( S&lagrame ca cakrahke ). The mantras may be Vedic 
( viz. the purusa— sukta, gSyatrl or pranava ) or otherwise. In the 
use of the non— Vedic mantras the worshipper should have 
previous permission of his spiritual preceptor. The Sudras also 
are allowed to worship these deities themselves, the mantras in 
their case being merely the names of the respective deities. The 
method of worship should be as narrated above. The Tantric 
method also may be followed by all the members of the four 
castes, if it does not go against the Vedic one. But that Tantrio 

1 A.nSS. ed. 

a Kane, History of Dharma-fastra, Vol. I, p. 337. 
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method, which is totally contradictory to the Vedic procedure, 
should be discarded. 1 

From the option which Sridhara has allowed as to the choice 
of the method of worship, it seems that Sridhara is not very 
unfavourably disposed towards the Tantras. By this allowance 
he makes a great advance over Apararka who permits only the 
PurSnic way of worship but does not grudge the supplementing 
of the Vedic rituals with those, from the sectarian literatures, 
which do not go against the former. 

The works of Pasupati and Halayudha 

PaSupati, the elder brother of Halayudha of Bengal, is the 
author of the Vdjasaneyi Dasaka mapaddhati* The very title of 
the work suggests that it should have little to do with the Tantric 
practices. Though Pasupati says that he has followed the 
Nibandhas ( Nibandhanusarena ) in writing his work, he quotes 
none. He seems to be a staunch Vedic but recommends the 
worship of the Matrs in initiation ( upanayana )‘i 

From quotations we know that Pasupati wrote other works 
including the Bavva-mrvasva and the Vaimava -sarvasva. The titles 
of these two works prove their sectarian character. So, even if 
these works contained Tantric elements in a much greater degree, 
we would not have been astonished, the sectarian literatures 
having the Tantric influence at a very early period. 

The Brahmaitasarvusva 4 of Halayudha ( 1175-1200 A. D. ) also 
deals mainly with the Vedic rites and customs in which the 

i Atha devatarcana-vidhih — 

Brahm5parii Vi§num-!65nam SUryam -Agnirii GanSdhipam , 

Durgaih Sarasvatliii Laksmlm Gaurim v5 nityam-arcayet h 
A psvagnau hrdaye suryo sthapcjile pratimSsu ca 1 
SSlagrSme ca cakrahke pate mudrSsu devatah n 
paurusenaiva suktena gSyatrya pranavena ca t 
tallingair-eva v8 mantrair-arcayed-gurvanujnaya i, 
devatS-namabhir-^ a syac-caturthy-antair-naino’nvitaih i 
Sudr5parii caiva bhavati n5mn8 vai devatSrcanam | 
sarve vBgama-mSrgena kuryur-ved5nus3ripS j| 
gurUktena prakSrena veda-v5hyena nSrcayet | 

Smrtyarthasara , pp. 44-45. 

z Dacca University Mss. Library, Mss. No. 1567 A and D. 

3 D. U. Ms. 1567 a. fol. 6b. ( Gaury3di-m5fcrpuja ). 

4 Daoca University Ms. No. K554. The first leaf is lost* 
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Vedio mantras are used, but he does not reject the Puttnio ones. 
He describes the methods of worshipping the Sun, &iva and 
others after the PurSpas, once quotes the Padma-PurayM for the 
drawing of a lotus ( padma ) in the worship of the Sun, 1 * * * * * and 
recognises the worship of Candl* and the use of the ak^a-mtlft. 
He admits that in his time it was the custom to use the Purtbio 
mantras in the worship of the gods.* 

The SmrtheandriKll of Devanabhatta ( 1150—1*25 A. D. ) 

The Smrti-candrika * of Devapabhatta, a South Indian writer,* 
is one of the most important digests whioh were written during 
the period 1150-1250 A. D. From the fact that it was looked upon 
as authoritative and quoted by such prominent authors as 
Hem&dri (of Southern India), Pratfiparudradeva (of Orissa), 
MitramiSra ( author of the Vira-milroddya, probably of Benares ) 
and others, it is clear that it oooupied a very high plaoe among 
the contemporary works as well as among those whioh followed 
it. Hence it can be taken as a reliable reoord of the Tantrio 
influence on the Nibandhas of that time. 

Though Devanabhatta oalls himself a YSjfiika,* he does not 
ignore the PurSnio gods and goddesses; nor does he disrespect 
them. He begins his work by Baluting Qane&a and the goddess 
of speech ( VSglivarl ). 7 From the fact that he describes the 
method of the worship of Visnu only 8 and quotes a verse in 
which the Saivas and the Pfisupatas are denounced as untouchable 
and also a line from the KtLrma-Puraya whioh says “ Thera is no 
Vedio act more pious than the worship of Visnu, ”* it seems that 
he was a V isnu-worshipper. It is his regard for the Purfthic 

i Ibid., fol. 28a. 

s Ibid., fol. 30b. 

* Mra yadyapi SnryBdi-devatB-pttjBsu paurSpika-mantfB befcava ova 
vihit&h eanti tathSpy-aemBbhir-YaidikamantrasyopakrBntatvBt tat-pr paanga- 
naivSnuathSnSbbidhSnaib I eto. 

loid. , fol. 28a. 

« Published by the Govt, of Mysore. 

s Kane, History of DharmoiZstra, Vol. I, p. 244. 

* ySjfilka-JDevaijabhattopSdhyByeBa viraoitBySm etc. 

Smrti-candriks, Vol. II. p, 404. 

7 Ibid. , Vol. I, p. 1 ( VSgiivaridi Gape4aih ca natvB eto. ) 

s Ibid. , Vol. II, p. 531. 

» Ibid. , Vol. II, p. 534. 
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deities and their worship that has made his work susceptible to 
the Tantrio influence like those of his predecessors. 

Though, from the few Tantric traces that are met with in the 
Smrii-candrika, Devanabhatta also does not appear, like his 
predecessors, to be very favourably inolined towards the Tantras, 
yet he seems to have had greater faith in the magic power of the 
Tantrio practices. Such an impression about his attitude is 
created in our mind especially by the method of the Vaidiki 
( prStah ) samdhya which he has described in his work. Apararka 
introduced certain Tantric practices in the Vaidiki samdhya but 
Devanabhatta makes a greater advance over him. According to 
the latter this samdhya should include anga-nySsa, kara-nySsa, 
varpa-dhyana, mudra and gayatrl-kavaca. 1 Before performing 
the nyasss the hands are to be purified with the citation of the 
astra-mantra . 2 The number of the mudras that are prescribed on 
the occasion is not very small, their names being •• — Sammukha, 
Samputa, Vitata, Vistlrna, Dvimukha, Trimukha, Caturmukha, 
Pancamukha, Sanmukha, Adhomukha, Vyapakanjalika, Sakata, 
YamapSsa, Grathita, Sanmukhonmukha, Vilamba, Mustika, Mina, 
Kurma, Varaha, Simhakranta, Mahakranta, Mudgaraand Pallava. 
The processes of performing these mudras are also described. The 
varieties of the nyasas and the mudras amply testify to the belief 
of Devanabhatta in the magic power of the Tantric practices. 
The idea underlying the gayatrl-kavaca ( i. e. the armour made 
of gayatrl ) is also derived from the belief of the Tantriks in the 
protective oapacity of their mantras. The authorities quoted on 
nyasa are Vyasa and Brahma, on varna-dhyana Brahma, on 
gayatrl-kavaca Vyasa and on the mudras Brahma and the Maha- 
samhita. 

Devanabhatta recognises the utility of the use of aksamala, 
which should be made of pearls, rudraksas, indraksas, etc. He des- 
cribes the method of counting the number of mutterings and the 
effects of using the different kinds of aksamala by quotations from 
the Yoga- YQjftavalkya, Purayn, Harlta, vyasa, Smrtyantara, Brahma 
and the Bkanda-Puraya. 3 He allows the painting, after bath, not 

• Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 381-391. 

2 Ibid.. Vol. II, p.381. 

3 Ibid-, VoL II, pp. 401-404. 
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only of the urddhva-pundra but also other sect-marks resembling 
the wiok of a lamp ( varti ), a lamp ( dlpa), the leaf of the bamboo 
( vepu-patra ), the lotus-bud ( padma-mukula), the lily (kumuda), 
a fish, a tortoise ( kurina ), etc. For the method of painting these 
seot-marks he draws upon the Brah manqki-Purana and Vyasa . 1 

Though Devanabhatta does not recognise the TantrikI ’sarndhyS 
he prescribes, by quoting Pulastya, the muttering of the names of 
the sectarian deities on special occasions, viz. the name of D&mo* 
dara when one has lost one’s liberty ( bandha-gata ), Trivikrama 
when one is willing to conquer the enemies, and so on . 8 

We have said above that Devanabhatta has great regard for 
the Puranic gods and their worship. Consequently, he cannot 
but say something about the worship of these deities. According 
to him the medium of worship is either an altar, an image, the 
water, the fire or the heart. The method of worshipping Visnu is 
almost the same as that given by Apararka, the only innovation 
made by Devanabhatta being that Govinda, Mahldhara, Hrslkesa, 
Trivikrama, Visnu and Madhava are to be placed ( nyasa ) on 
the fingers beginning with the thumb and on the palm respective- 
ly. For this nyasa, the Yoga- Yajftavalkya is drawn upon . 3 

We have seen above that Devanabhatta generally quotes the 
smrti-works and the Puranas in matters, Tantrio or otherwise 
and that in only one case he quotes a Mahasamhita. The name 
Mahasamhita and the occasion on which it is quoted, seem to 
suggest that it is a Samhita of the Pancaratra seot. But, as no 
S ambit a of this name occurs in the lists given in the Samhitas of 
the Pancaratras ( cf. Schrader, Introduction tu the Pancaratra and 
• the Ahirbudhnya Samhita ), we can not stress this supposition. 


' Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 302-303, 
8 Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 502-4. 

X Ibid. , Vpl. II, p. 531, 



THE DATE OF THE KUNDAMALA 

BY 

Prin. A. C. Woolnbr, m, a. 

The prologue in the Mysore Mss. states that the Kundamala 
was composed by Dihnaga of Ar&r&lapura, while the oopyist of 
the Tanjore Mss. 1 records at the end of the play that it was 
composed by DhlranRga of AnGpur&dha. 

(Edition in the Daksina-bhar atl-grantha-m 5l8 series No. 3, 
Introd. p. iii X 

The first editors also state that in a manusoript oopy of 
Vallabhadeva's Subhasitfivall a number of verses of various poets 
are quoted at the beginning, whieh are not found in the printed 
edition ; among these comes the seoond verse of the KundwuSU 
escribed to DinnRga. 

Quotations from this play are found in the 

Sahityadarpana of Vitvan&tha, ( XIV oent. ) 

Srng&ra Frak&sa of Bhojadeva (BhojarSja) (o. 1050 A. D.) 
Mah&n&taka ( older than 1150 A D.) 

The first editors felt no doubt that the author was Dihnaga. 
Moreover they proposed to identify the author with the Buddhist 
philosopher, Dihnaga who is said to have flourished about the 
first quarter of the fifth century A D. and also with the poet 
Dihn&ga who is mentioned by MallinStha ( XIV cent ) and also 
by Daksin&vartan&tha ( o. 1100 A D. ) in their comments oa verse 
14 of Kalidasa’s Meghadfita. 

The makers of a translation 1 published in Lahore accept the 
conclusion that the author’s name was Dihnaga, but urge with 
good reason -that he was no Buddhist and distinguish Dihnaga 
the poet from Dihnaga the Buddhist Philosopher. They then acoept 
the oommentator’s interpretation of Meghaduta 14 and making 
Dihnaga the Poet like his namesake a comtemporary of Kalidasa, 
assign the Kundamala to the fifth oentury A. D. 

1. Tanjore Mas. Nos. 4342-3, One is in Grantha and the other in Telugu- 
soript. 

Veda VyBsa and Saran Das Bhanot. 
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The reason* given for preferring the name Dicniga to Dhhra* 
nSga are ( i ) that it is more familiar, which as an argument is 
double-edged ( ii ) that it occurs in the Mysore text, while the 
other is added by a Tanjore copyist ( iii ) that it occurs in one 
Mb. of the Subh&sitfivali. 

If the author’s name should turn out to be Dhlran&ga all these 
arguments for putting the KundamalS in the fifth century would 
disappear. 

Let us suppose however that the Mysore Mss. are correct in 
recording the author’s name as Dinnaga, and that this is the poet 
to whom Mallinfitha and Daksipfivarta refer and whom they 
believed to be contemporary with Kalidftsa. This would be 
definite evidence that Dinnaga the Poet was older than about 
1100 A. D. To make him as old as Kalidasa we must suppose 
either that the interpretation of Meghaduta 14 is correct, or that 
there waB an independent literary tradition worthy of credence. 
Now as the late Dr. E. Hultzch pointed out ( Edition Meghaduta 
1011, Preface p. XI. ) the earliest commentator Vallabhadeva 
( X. cent. A. D. ) does not find in the word DinnSganam an allus- 
ion to a writer named Diimfiga. Many scholars have felt that the 
interpretation made so familiar by Mallin&tha was foroed and 
unnecessary. We may well be sceptical as to the existence of a 
valid literary tradition relating to the times of Kslidasa. All we 
can say is that about 1100 A. D. Dinnaga was old enough to be 
assigned to K&lid&sa’s day by literary pandits. 

The only other argument that has been adduoed in favour of a 
date contemporary with or earlier than Kalidasa is based upon 
the character of the Prakrit in the Kundamala ( DaksinabhSratl 
edition, Introd. p. iii ). No details are quoted in support of the 
opinion that the Prakrit of the play “ reveals the literary develop- 
ment of Prakrit of the fourth and fifth centuries A. D. ” Several 
Prakrit passages are certainly obscure, but their difficulty is due 
rather to imperfeot manuscripts than to any archaic features. 

That the style 1 b ^simple and avoids elaborate compounds is 
no proof of great antiquity. So far it has not been possible to 
establish a history of Sanskrit style and vocabulary that makes 
it possible to date a given work within a century or so by 
its technique. Certain literary types appear later than others. 
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but within a particular type conservation and imitation main- 
tain a uniformity of style, that is disturbed more by an individual 
genius than by any changing fashions of succeeding centuries. 

There remains however the subject matter, which may show 
changes in point of view and method of treatment if the same 
matter is dealt with through a number of centuries. Now the 
subject matter of the Kundamala- the latter part of the story of 
Rama and Slta, has been dealt with frequently since the time 
when the VII book Uttarakanda, was added to Valmlki's 
RamSy&na. 

Dr. S. K. Belvalkar in the introduction to his English trans- 
lation of Bhavabhuti’s Uttara Rama-carita has given an excellent 
epitome of the history of the Rama story. 1 After mentioning 
some of the later modifications he has indicated some of the 
tendencies that are discernible in these i. e. Exaggeration 
Deification, Idealisation, Curse motif, Philosophising, Invention 
and poetic embellishment. 

Now if we read the Kundamala from this point of view can 
it be doubted that the process of smoothing away anything 
that might seem to jar in the representation of Rama and Slta 
as ideals of moral perfection has gone farther than it had in 
Bhavabhuti's play? The Kundamala may be simple in style 
but it is not by any means simple or unsophisticated in its 
treatment of the story. Is it not definitely later in develop- 
ment than Bhavabhuti ? There is no space here to pursue 
this theme in detail , } but one feature may be noted. In the 
Ramayana ( Uttarakanda Section 97 ) when Slta affirms her 
chastity before the assembly, a divine throne comes up from the 
earth. The goddess Earth places Slta on the throne which sinks 
into the ground and Slta disappears. Then it is that Rama's 
grief really begins. It is after that we hear he took no other 
spouse and used a golden image of Slta in his sacrifices. This 
return of Slta to the Earth was a feature of the ancient Slta 
legend. 

Now in Bhavabhuti's play there are two references to this idea 
of Slta's return to the earth. These occur in the play within the play 
of the \ II Act. The Earth goddess blames Rama for his conduct, 
the Ganges tries to defend him, Slta then ( VII, 72 ) requests her 
1 Harvard Oriental series, Vol. 21, pp. XL VII. 
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mother the Earth to receive her into her womb, but" the Earth 
goddess reminds Slta of her duty to her sons. Again when the 
Ganges proposed to put the two boys in Valmlki’s charge Slta 
( VII. 153 ) asks the Earth goddess to receive her into her womb, 
but is asked to wait till the boys are weaned. 

“ Prthivt — Child, follow my behest and look to the needs 
of thy sons until they are weaned. But after that -as shall seem 
good.” 1 

In the end Rama takes back his wife and nothing is said of 
her return to the Earth. 

In the Kundamala ( Act. VI. 24. ff ) when Slta makes her 
declaration in the midst of the people the Earth appears on the 
scene. All fold their hands and recite three verses of salutation. 
The Earth speaks to her daughter, who requests the goddess to 
vindicate her spotless character. The goddess does so. Drums 
sound and flowers fall in a shower from the sky. Rama acknow- 
ledges Slta’s purity by bidding Laksmana to salute her feet. 
Then urged again by Valmlki he takes her hand. The Earth 
blesses the reunited pair and disappears- There is no word at all 
of Slta’s return to the Earth. 

If the Kundamala is later than Bhavabhuti ( end of 7th. cent. 
A. D. ) we have the following result. 

( a ) if the author is Dinnaga the Poet, the date lies between 
the 7th. century and the 11th century sufficiently early for it to 
be possible to imagine that this Dinnaga was contemporary with 
Kalidasa. 

( b ) if the author be somebody else the play lies between the 
7th. century and Bhojadeva ( Bhojaraja c. 1050 A. D. ) who 
quotes it. 

There is no cogent evidence for placing this play in the 5th. 
century A. D. 


1 Dr. Belvalkar's Translation. 
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XXII 

A MANUSCRIPT OP BHARATA-&ASTRA-GRANTHA AND 
IDENTIFICATION OP ITS AUTHOR LAKSMIDHARA 
AND HIS DATE — 3rd quarter of the 16th century 


Aufreoht mentions two Mss. of Bharataffietra (music) by Raghu- 
n&tha viz (i) Burnell 60 t and (ii) Oppert II, 4099. The subject of 
No. 4099 of Oppert’s Catalogue is Natya. The Tanjore Ms. descri- 
bed by Burnell is fragmentary. There is, however, no Ms. in 
Aufreoht ’s Catalogue with the title M Bharatasastragrantha. 99 

The B. O. R. I. Ms. 1 No. 40 of 1916-18 is called “Bharata- 
sastragrantha. 99 It is a modern copy of a South Indian Ms. 
made in 1916 and consists of 30 folios. The following works and 
authors have been referred to in the body of the work : — 

arm, ( folio 1 ) , otst 

( fol. 2 and 4 ), ( fol. 3 ), ( fol. 3 

and 10 ), ( fol. 4 ), ( by the author himself- 

( fol. 6 ), ( fol. 6 and 18 ), 

( fol. 8 ), ( fol. 13 ), ( fol. 14 ), 

( fol. 17, 18, 24 ), ^p^fnf^ynar ( fol. 18 ), *rannftr 

( fol. 21 ). 

It would appear from the foregoing references that the work is 
a late compilation. The Ms. from which the present copy is made 
was incomplete and hence there is no proper oolophon from which 
the name of the author and other historical details could be 
gathered, in case they were recorded in the original work. 

1 Mr. Manomohan Ghosh in his edition of Nandikekvara'i A bhinaya- 
darpana ( Calcutta Ori. Series No. V, 1934 ), Introduction p. XX remarks 
about the quotations from earlier authors in this work:— 

'* It eontains passages from unmentioned souroes which include Dairfin 
and Mandikehtara. ” 
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We mast, however, thank Mr. Raghavam of Madras for 
famishing us with evidence for discovering the author of this 
Bharataidstragrantha. He paid a visit to the Bhandarkar Insti- 
tute some time ago and went through the above copy of the 
Bharataiastragrantha. Subsequently he returned to 'his native 
place Tanjore and while reading a commentary on the Glta- 
govinda of Jayadeva, called SrutiranjinI by one Laksmldhara 
( P. P. S. Sastry’s Descriptive Catalogue of Tanjore Mss. , Vol. 16, 
Nos. 10935-6 ) he discovered that the author of our Bharataiaatra- 
grantha is none other than this Laksmldhara. The evidence for 
this identification according to Mr. Raghavam is the following 

( 1 ) In the Bharatatfistragrantha the author refers to a com- 
mentary of his on the Prasannarfighava ( vide * ewtrEHUWlTOW- 
WTWI * on folio 6 in the list of references given above. ). 

( 2 ) The Tanjore Ms. of the SrutiranjinI on the Gltagovinda 
also refers to the author’s own commentary on the Prasanna- 
raghava. 

( 3 ) The B. O. R. I. Ms. of the Bharataiaatragrantha refers to 
the following works among others .— 

fip SSyVMww* and 

These three works have ezaotly been quoted in the Sruti- 
ranjinI of Laksmldhara. 

I believe that the above evidenoe furnished by Mr. Raghavam 
is quite convincing and establishes the faot that Laksmldhara 
was the author of the Bharata&Sstragrantha. 

We know from history that this Laksmldhara was patronised 
by King Tirumala of the Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagar 
who had a very short reign and who passed away in A. D. 
1572. 1 Tirumala was a lover of learning and the commentary 
SrutiranjinI though supposed to be written by Tirumala was 


•. Haros : Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagara, 19*7, p. 89Q, 
14 ( Annals, B> 0. B. I. ] 
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evidently written by Laksmldhara whom he patronized. 1 We 
can therefore infer that the Bharatasastra of Laksmldhara may 
have been oomposed Bay between A. D. 1550-1572 or in the 3rd 
quarter of the 16th century. 


XXIII 

REFERENCE TO DURGBATA VRTTI IN CARITRA- 
VARDH ANA’S COMMENTARY ON THE RAGHUVAMSA 

In my note in the issue of the Annals ( Vol. XV, i, ii, ) on the 
Date of C&ritravardhana, I fixed A. D. 1172 as one terminus to 
the date of this commentator because it is the date of the com- 
position of the work Durghatavrtti of Saranadeva, a quotation 
from which was found in CSritravardhana ’s commentary on the 
KumSrasambhava. Though this quotation was identified in the 
Trivandrum edition of the Durghatavrtti I was in search of some 
more references to Durghatavrtti in the commentaries of Cari- 
travardhana. 

Mr. S. P. Pandit’s list of earlier works mentioned by Cari- 
travardhana in his commentary on the Raghuvamsa does not 
include any reference to the Durghatavrtti. My own read- 
ing of a Ms. of Caritravardhana’s commentary on the Raghuvamsa 
( No. 48 of 1873-74 of the Govt. Ms. Library at the B. O. R. Insti- 
tute ) has given me the following reference t— 

folio 20— ffir ” 

This shows that Mr. Pandit’s list is based on a printed edition 
which may not contain this reference or more probably this refer- 

h Heras ; Aravidu Dynasty p. 516-17 — 

“ Tirumala has been supposed to be the author of the commentary entitl- 
ed tirutirafijirii on the Qita-Oovinda ; but one of the copies possessed by the 
Maharaja Sarfoji’s Sarasvati Mahal Library, Tanjore, professes to have been 
oomposed by LaksmapasUri, a worshipper of Daksinamurti and a younger 
brother of Eondubhatta of Oherukurn. Dr. Hultzsch seems to believe that 
this was the actual author of the commentary, and Tirumala his patron. 
LakfmaQasHri, called also RSmSnandSsrama and Lasmldhara, was a 
SaxhnySsl pupil of EpspS^rama whose family came from Cherukuru on the 
EpspS river. He is the author of Anargharoghava and the PrSkrit grammar 
Sa4-bh3$SoandrikS, based on the grammars of Trivikrama, Hemaoandra 
and Bhamaja. " 
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ence may have esoaped his notice. Whatever be the reasons of 
this omission the above reference to Durghatavrttikara corroborates 
the previous reference to this author on which I have relied in my 
note referred to above. 


XXIV 

DATE OF SAM VATS A RADI PH A LA-KA LPA LA TA 
OF SOMADAIVAJNA— A. D. 1642 

Somadaivjna, also called Somabhatta and Somaganaka, is 
mentioned by Aufrecht as the author of the following works 1 on 
astrology r*- ( 1 ) Kalpalata ( 2 ) Kalpavalli (3 ) Paddhatibhusana 
( 4 ) Brhatkalpalata ( 5 ) Samvatsara Kalpalata. 

The date of the Paddhatibhusana is given in the work itself. 
It is Saka 1559 ( = A. 1). 1637 ) Somadaivajfia was the son of 
Kudrabhatta and the nephew of Balarabhatta as he informs us in 
the Paddhatibhusana. He was the resident of Jalagrama (Jalgaon). 
He composed this work for his pupil, a Gujarati, Vasudeva 
by name. 8 

Of Samvatsara-kalpalata Aufrecht records, the following Mss:- 
( 1 ) “ K 244 ” — This Ms. is not described and details re. 

date are not given in Kielhorn’s list. 

( 2 ) “ BhK 37 ’’—This is No. 450 of A 1881-82 of the Govt, 
Mss Library at the B. O. R. Institute. 

The B. O. R. I. Ms. No. 450 of A 1881-82 is dated Saka 1699 
( — A. D. 1777 ). No date of composition is recorded in 
this copy. 

Recently, however, the B. O. R. Institute has acquired a copy 4 
of this work. It is a complete copy of 13 folios. At the end of 
this oopy the following verse occurs : — 



1 , Catalogus Catalogorum , Part I, p. 734. 

2. Velankar ; B. B . ff, A. B, Catalogue Vol. I, pp. 120-1. 

This is one of the bundle of manuscripts on astrology so kindly 
presented by Pandit Sukla of Berar through Raosaheb G. K, Deshapande 
of Poona. 
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The chronogram “ ” in the above verse gives ns 

Saka 1564 ( = A D. 1642 ) as the date of composition of the work. 
This means that the author Soma wrote this work about 5 years 
after his Paddhatibhosana. 


XXV 

A MANUSCRIPT OP T1TH1RATNA BY SOMADAIVAJNA 
In my note on the date of Safhvataaradi-Kalpalata of Somadai- 
vajna I have given a list of works ascribed to this author in 
Aufreoht’s Catalogue. This list does not include the work ftftr- 
fRWC a manuscript of which has been presented to the Institute 
by Pandit &ukla of Berar. This Ms. oonsists of 3 folios. The 
following verse at the commencement of the Ms. gives us some 
information about the author * — 

" ^ gg: i 

a# u ^ n 

The above verse gives us more information about the family 
of the author. His uncle was Balambhatta, his father Rudra, his 
grandfather Kakambhatta and his mother Kavamba and the work 
TUhiratm was written at the instance of his pupil Han. The 
author learnt the soience of astrology from his uncle Balambhatta. 

This Ms. of Samvatsaradir-Kalpalcda ( vide note above ) con- 
tains the following verses in whioh the author apparently refers 
to the present work fftRrcw — 

“ ? Lju£Lii^n?T% ijntfaoioTfcft 

H” etc. 


XXVI 

A COMMENTARY ON THE KVMARABAMBHAVA BY 
JIN AS AM UDRASUR1 AND ITS PROBABLE DATE— 
Last Quarter of the 15th Century 
The only Ms. of a commentary on the Kumctrasambhava by 
Jinasamudrasuri recorded by Aufrecht 1 is — “ Rgb 33? " , whioh 


\ Catalogue Catalogorum , iL 22. 
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is the same as No. 337 of 1884-87 in the Govt. Ms Library at the 
B. O. R. Institute. The colophon of this Ms. gives us some 
particulars about Jinaaamudraeuri. It runs thus — 

“ t wgi win 

srn>jr(*)*tvRi$ 

iflttir \ ” 

No other details about the author are furnished by the Ms. 

The Jaina Grant hGvali 1 mentions one Jina-Samudra as the 
author of a commentary on the Satakas of Bhartrhari. I am un- 
able to verify if he is the same as the author of the present 
commentary. 

In the Catalogue 1 of Jesalmere Bhandar Mss. however the 
following remarks about a Jinasamudraauri will 6how that he Is 
most probably identical with the author of the Kumarasambliava 
commentary:— 

“ w. ^ ^aK r ^rem.uim5u i % r « g rePt fsra- 

It is clear from the above lines that Jinasamudraauri lived in 
the reign of Devakarna of Jesalmir. 

Dr. Bhandarkar remarks in his Report 3 about the Raos of 
Jesalmir as under : — 

“ A Kharatarapatt&vali from Udyotana to Jinabhadra was in- 
scribed in the temple at Jesalmeru. It is dated Samvat 1505 
during the reign of Cbachikadeva. Chachikadeva is mentioned 
by Prinsep in his list of the Raos of Jesalmir. He belonged to the 
dynasty of the Bhattis, a branch of the Yadu race of Chandra- 
vamsa. ” 

Further details about Chachikad&m, Devakarna and other Raos 
of Jesalmir will be found in the following extract 4 from a prakisti 
inscribed in idle Jesalameru temple referred to above 

*. Jain GranthBvali, 1909, p. 809. 

“ — by 

*. A Catalogue of Mss. in the Jain Bhandar s at Jesalmir, Sanskrit PrastS- 
vanS, p. 18. (G. O. 8. Vol. XXI), 

*. Report on the Search for Sanskrit Mss. , 1888-84 p. 158, 

4 . Jesalamere Bhandar a Mss. Catalogue, (G. 0. 8. Vol. XXI,) Farliifta, 
0 . 70 . 
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| «fr|gqyarT| ^rfRism^^nr stt 

The two foregoing extracts from the Jesalmere Catalogue give 
us the following chronological particulars about the Raos of 
Jesalmir bearing on the date of Jinasamudrasuri 

Rao of Jesalmir Sam vat A. D. Remarks 

I i ~ 

I 1505 ! 1449 

| ( Contemporary of 

v ^nr , 1536 1480 j 

y ! 

was r reigning and 1583 ; 1527 

cgQTspiT was yuvaraja ' j 1 

I ! _ _____ 

Prinsep 1 in his list of the Raos of Jesalmir tells ub that 
Chachikadeo fixed capital at Marote before A. D. 1473 when the 
conquest of Multan by Babar took place and that Jesalmir became 
a fief of the Mogul Empire under Rawuls Jait , Nunkarn etc. It 
appears that Jait and Nunkarn mentioned by Prinsep are respecti- 
vely Jayalsinha and Lunakarna mentioned in the above table. 

In view of the foregoing facts we shall be justified in fixing 
the last quater of the 15th century as the time when Jinasamudra's 
commentary on the Kumarasambhava was written. 

XXVII 

DATE OF HAR1DASAMISRA, AUTHOR OF COMMEN- 
TARIES ON THE RA GHUVAM8A AND THE KUMAR A ■ 
SAME HAVA— middle of the 15th century 

In my note No XIII in the Annals Vol XIII, p. 344, 1 describ- 
ed a Ms. of a commentary called Prakasika on the RaghuvamSa 
( 7 cantos) No. 471 of 1895-1902 and showed that it was com- 
posed after A. D. 1374 or provisionally towards the middle of the 
15th century . I could not then say anything about the author of 
the commentary as his name was nowhere to be found in the 

1 , Essays on Indian Antiquities ed. Edward Thomas, 1858, Vol. II, p. 261. 
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extant fragment of the commentary. Since my note appeared 
I have examined another Ms. viz. No. 760 of 1886-92 which is a 
commentaiy for canto I only of the Raghuvamta and called 
DIpika 1 or PrakaSika 8 composed by one HaridSfamisra, son of 
Vignudasa. 

I have compared the text of No. 471 with that of No. 760 so 
far as canto I is concerned and find that these portions are 
identical though verse 2 about the author is wanting in No. 471. 
This identity proves that the Prakasika, the date of which we have 
provisionally fixed as the middle of the 15th century and of which 
only seven cantos are available at present was composed by Hari- 
dasa, son of Visnudasa. 

Further biographical details about Haridasa and his family 
are furnished by another Ms. No. 476 of 1891 95 of the Govt. 
Mss- Library. This is a commentary on the Kumarasambliava 
called Kumarakavyurtha-Dipiku. The introductory verse 3 is com- 
mon to all the three Mss. referred to above. Seven more verses 
follow, in which the ancestry of Haridasa is recorded. The family 
belonged to “ ??T5r*TiT. ” The great grandfather of the com- 
mentator was “ wg-, v “ rrfRirsr ” the grandfather, “ ” his 

father and “ ” his mother. 

The works and authors mentioned in this commentary on the 
Kumarasambhava are : — 3TTTT, ur7=r, ik^T^r, W&rg 

snor, stTwr, s^r^r, st%9PTT, srarnnw, 

^T3ETT^f etc. All these references being 
earlier than the reference to noted in our Note 

No. XIII are of no use for locating the exact date of the author. 

1. Verse 2 in the beginning — 

“ fnhjtb-T I 

t%^ II } II ” 

2 . The Ms. ends — 

vi^rsuTvnT^rf^TqjRi jtw mhir’ 

*, This verse runs— 

wt (^riTfriR n#q?r n ? n” 

in the Ragbuvaib^atikS Mss. No. 471 (f 1895-1902 and No. 760 of 1896-92 
while in the KumSrasambhava-tikS Ms, (No. 476 of 1891-95) instead of 
‘ HrVT (Tt^T% 1J|TP ’ in the above verse we have * ' 



ABHINAVAGUPTA AND BHAGAVATA 

In the last issue ( Vol. XIV, Part III-IV ) of the Annals, Mr. 
B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma, on the Annamalai University, has 
written an article of the date of Bhagavata Purina. I am not 
conoerned with his peouliar way — may I say, dash I— of putting 
old scholars in the wrong. I may only say that this could have 
been as well done in milder words. What I wish to point out 
here is about Abhinavagupta, the great Kashmiri author of the 
10th century. 

The writer of the article under reference has taken a quotation 
from Bhagavata, occurring in Abhinavagupta’s Gltarthasamgraha, 
a commentary on the Bhagavadglta. Nothing else would have 
been to the point ; but unfortunately, the position of the passage 
itself is little doubtful. I had occasion to consult some Mss. of 
this commentary in connection with my own edition of the Gita ; 
and the following is the outcome of my examination • 

The Government Mss. Library at the Bhandarkar Institute, has 
in its collection, two Mss. of this commentary ; of these one is in 
Nagarl, I may call it Kasmlrl Nagarl, from the peculiar mode of 
writing short bold letters, found in many other Katmlri Nagarl 
Mss. This Ms. does contain the passage from the Bhagavata, as 
printed in the Gita edition of th6 Nirnaya Sagar Press, Bombay. 
But the other Ms. in SSrada characters, and apparently of an 
older date, does net contain the passage under reference in the 
running text of the commentary, but the passage is found written 
in the margin. This, as I have said above, makes the position' 
of the passage doubtful. It is needless to soy, that as the passage 
is missing in the old Ms. the natural conclusion would be that 
some body at a late date, thought of the passage as applicable to 
that particular stanza and inserted the same in the margin, and 
later oopyists incorporated this marginal passage into their text. 

This alone, of course, does not go against the whole tenor of 
the article, and Bhagavata would still be dated as baok as the 
writer wants. 


S. N. Tadpatrikar 



SARA AND VARAHAMIHIRA 

Rudrata appears to be the first writer on Rhetorics to mention 
and define S&ra. His illustration of this alarhk&ra is as follows 

sr s* t 

35* II 

This very illustration was given later on by Mammata. How 
did the alamk&ra come to be named Sara ? This word certainly 
occurs in the illustration given by Rudrata. I have come across 
a verse of greater antiquity which probably was the original of 
the verse cited by Rudrata. The significant fact is it ends with 
the word Sara. The verse occurs in the Brhat Samhita of Varaha- 
mihira and is as follows =— 

“ 3^ *n*5$rr: sm* *TTC 

5* *£$ I 

Hsnfg 5FUT 3TUW *TCT 5TT 

Madhav T. Patvardhan 
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Presentation of the first volume of the Critical Edition of the 
Mah&bh&rata to Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, B, A„ 
Ruler of Aundh, 6th July 1934. 


In the presence of a distinguished gathering of the scholars 
connected with the Bhandarkar Institute and the elite of the City, 
Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, B. A-, the Ruler of Aundh, 
was publicly honoured by the presentation of the First Volume of 
the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata, the work on whioh has 
been going on at the Institute for the last 16 years. Mr. N. Q. 
Kelkar, B. A. , LL. B. , the Chairman of the Regulating Council of 
the Institute presided and presented the Volume of the Adiparvan 
on behalf of the Bhandarkar Institute to Shrimant Pant Saheb 
in grateful appreciation of his services to the Institute as the 
originator and the supporter of the Mahabharata Soheme. The 
presentation ceremony was preceded by an interesting lecture by 
Dr. D. G. Londhe, M. A. , Ph. D. , on the “ Metaphysics of the 
Mah&bh&rata” in which he briefly dwelt on the philosophical 
aspects of the Great Epic. At the conclusion of the lecture Dr. 
V. S. Sukthankar, Secretary of the Institute and the General 
Editor of the Mahabharata, read a statement on the origin and 
development of the scheme for the Critical Edition of the 
Mahabharata and the role played by the Ruler of Aundh in 
supporting this scheme by a princely donation of one lakh of 
Rupees out of which more than Rs. 60,000 have been already 
realised by the Institute. After the presentation of the Volume 
the Ruler of Aundh made a brief reply thanking the authorities 
of the Institute for the honour done to him and in particular for 
organizing and executing his scheme for the Critical Edition 
of the Mah&bh&rata in such an efficient manner under the able 
guidance of the learned and experienced General Editor Dr. V. S. 
Sukthankar, fully conversant with the Western method of textual 
research. The Chairman in conclusion thanked the Ruler of 
Aundh for his having agreed to the Institute’s request to receive 
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the ffirst Volume of the Critical Edition of the MahabhSrata 
projected in 12 volumes of about 10,000 pp. as it was an earnest 
of the Institute’s keen desire to complete the whole scheme 
estimated to cost about 6 lakhs of Rupees out of which about 2 
lakhs only have been realized by the Institute up-to-now and 
which, therefore, stands in greater need of financial support from 
the cultured and the wealthy public in India and outside. After 
the guests were garlanded the meeting terminated amidst cheers. 


Statement read by Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, M. A., Ph. D., Secretary 
of the Institute and General Editor of the Mahabharata. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

On the occasion of today’s most pleasant and memorable 
function arranged on behalf of this Institute for the presents* 
tion of the first Volume of the Critical Edition of the Maha- 
bharata to Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, B. A., the Ruler 
of Aundh in grateful appreciation of his initiation and princely 
help towards the execution of the scheme for the Critical and 
Illustrated Edition of the Mahabharata, I feel it to be my sacred 
duty to trace in brief the origin and development of this national 
scheme which stands unparalleled in the history of modern 
critical scholarship, initiated and executed by Indian scholars. 

The idea of a Critical Edition of the Great Epic is as old 
as 1904 when the work of an International Edition of the 
Mahabharata planned on behalf of the Association of Academies 
in Europe was commenced and continued in a somewhat luke- 
warm manner till it was finally abandoned in 1914 when the 
Great European war commenced and shook the entire foundation 
of western culture and civilization thus unhinging the minds 
of the western Savants for any serious resumption of the scheme. 

The Chief credit of initiating the Institute's Critical Edition 
of the MahabhSrata goes to the Ruler of Aundh for honouring 
whom we have all assembled today in this Hall of learning. 
It was at the opening of this very Tata Hall in 1918 that the 
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then authorities of the Institute, some of whom are unfortunately 
no more in our midst but whose memory and work are still green 
In our minds, accepted on behalf of the Institute the munifioent 
gift of a lakh of rupees from the Ruler of the Aundh who then 
presided over a meeting of the General Body of the Institute and 
urged upon the audience the need of undertaking and preparing 
a Critical Edition of the Great Epic. It was also here that the 
late lamented Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar inaugurated in April 
1919 the monumental work of this Epic Edition by writing in 
his own hand the opening benediction of Mahabharata. 

The progress since made is a matter of public knowledge. 
The late Mr. N. B. Utgikar was in special charge of the Maha- 
bharata work and was Editor from 1918 to 1923. He prepared 
and published the Prospectus to this Critical Edition in 1919 and 
brought out the tentative Edition of the Virataparvan in 1923, 
when he resigned and was transferred to British service. His 
love of tbe Mahabharata studies was mainly responsible for much 
of the useful work done in the early stages of the work. The pre- 
liminaries for the final Critical Edition being now somewhat 
settled the Institute appointed Dr. V. S. Suuthankar as General 
Editor of the Mahabharata in August 1 <25 i. e. about 9 years ago. 
The first fascicule of the Adiparvan was published two years 
later i. e. in 1927 and the last viz. 7th fascicule, containing many 
Appendices and the Prolegomena appeared in December 1933. 
Hitherto the General Editor has been able to bring out only one 
fascicule of the work every year inspite of his working full time 
on this Edition. To those unacquainted with the difficult nature 
of the work the progress in this editorial work made by the 
Institute hitherto may appear analogue to that of a snail climbing 
the mighty slopes of the Himalayas but the lines on which the 
work has been organized and the blessings it has received from 
the world of scholars have engendered an indomitable oourage 
in the minds of all scholars connected with the work and it is 
their firm conviction that their determined effort is bound to win 
in the end. Arrangements have accordingly been made to appoint 
two more Editors for editing two different parvans of the Maha- 
bhftrata under the supervision and control of the General Editor 
and with the appointment of other Parvan Editors in course 
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ot time, they Institute is confident that they will be able to lessen 
materially the total period of time necessary for the completion 
of this gigantio enterprise. 

Though the scheme has been initiated and executed by Indian 
scholars themselves under the auspices of this Institute no pains 
have been spared to give it a thoroughly international character. 
As a matter of fact a persistent effort has been made by the 
Institute since the commencement of the work to keep all Western 
Orientalists fully acquainted with all the details of the scheme 
and the strictly scientific manner in which the whole Critical 
apparatus was being studied and presented by the Editors on the 
lines of modern textual criticism, specially adapted to the require- 
ments of this unique problem in textual research. The Western 
Scholars have also been not slow to respond to our efforts and 
appreciate what little has been achieved by the Institute towards 
the reconstruction of the mighty fabric of the Epic text. The 
International Congress of Orientalists held at Oxford in 1928 put 
their seal of approval on the Institute’s Critical Edition of the 
Mahabharata and resolved to co-operate with the Institute in its 
heroic efforts, towards the restoration of the Epic text to its 
pristine purity, purged of all ugly accretions and resplendent 
with the glory of Aryan Culture and Civilization In pursuance 
of the above resolution Prof. Luders handed over all collations 
in his possession previously made in connection with the project 
of the Europenan Edition to Dr. Sukthankar, in 1932 when the 
latter was specially deputed by the Institute as its delegate to 
attend the International Congress of Orientalists held at Leyden. 
Another act of active co -operation from the European quarters is 
the presentation to the Institute by the Strassburg University of 
the photo oopies of Goldstucker 's Collations of European Mss. of 
the Mahabharata. As a natural sequence to these active steps of 
cordial co-operation from our European brethren the Institute 
Btrongly hopes that the Fund collected for the European Edition 
of the Great Epic and now in the custody of the Trustees may be 
made available for the Institute’s work on the Critical Edition of 
the Mahabharata. 

Besides the encouragement received by the Institute by 
active acts of co-operation from Indian and Foreign scholars 
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there has been almost a stream of appreciative criticism of the 
yearly Fascicules of the MahSbhfirata in responsible Oriental 
Journals of status and standing published in India, Europe and 
America. The notices of these fascicules appearing in the 
popular press have also echoed in the same encouraging strain. 

It is my duty now to turn to the other side of this MahSbh&rata 
scheme which need not, however, stagger you. A scheme so 
well begun on its intellectual side is not even half done. The 
Institute has succeeded in bringing out a Critioal Edition only 
of the first Parvan i. e. the Adiparvan - a bulky volume of 
more than 1000 closely printed pages. It is now 16 years sinoe 
the scheme was launched full sail and yet we are not even on 
the high seas. Our supporters in this work besides the honour- 
ed guest of this evening are no less than the Government of 
India, the Govt, of Bombay, the University of Bombay, the Govt, 
of His Exalted Highness the Nizam, the Govts, of H. H. the Maha* 
raja of Baroda and H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore, not to say of 
the Rulers of some of the Southern Maratha, Kathiawar and other 
Native States and last but not least the numerous donors and 
subscribers who supply the necessary stimulus to the organic 
growth of the whole enterprise. But even these resources now 
at the disposal ot the Institute fall far short of the actual 
requirements of the soheme. Out of the total estimated cost 
of the scheme viz. rupees 6 lakhs, the Institute has realized upto 
now about 2 lakhs, out of which the Ruler of Aundh has contri- 
buted more than Rs. 60,000, a sum by no means small considering 
the slender resources of his State. The balance of the esti- 
mated cost viz. rupees 4 lakhs is yet to be realized by the Insti- 
tute and the actual rate of the work of the Institute on this 
Critical Edition hereafter will be chiefly determined by the 
speed with whioh the balance of the estimated cost is made up 
by the principal supporters of the schme, as also by the general 
public to whom I take this opportunity of appealing for financial 
help at this critical stage of the MahabhSrata work. Much of 
the preliminary laborious work such as collation &o. in connec- 
tion with this Edition has been already done by the Institute and 
the editorial work, whioh is the mainstay of the whole soheme, is 
now in full swing, being accelerated by the appointment of two 
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more Parvan Editors as already stated. The Institute, having 
proved its credentials by actual work feels confident that its appeal 
for more financial help will meet with a generous response from 
the cultured public in India and outside. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I have briefly summed up in the fore- 
going remarks the salient points about the Institute’s work on the 
Critical Edition of the Mahabharata and I have to thank you 
most cordially for having listened to them patiently. The main 
purpose of to-day’s function is, however, the presentation, on be- 
half of the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute, of the First Volume of the 
Critical Edition of the Mahabharata to Shrimant Balasaheb Pant 
Pratinidhi, B. A. , the Ruler of Aundh, in recognition of his very 
valuable servioes to the Mahabharata Studies and the important 
role played by him as the originator and supporter of the scheme 
as referred to by me previously. The volume that will be shortly 
presented to Shrimant Pant Saheb is the First of the 12 volumes 
projected by the Institute, estimated to cover up about 10,000 pp. 
I feel it a great privilege to thank Shrimant Pant Saheb for hav- 
ing acceded to our request to be present on this most auspicious 
occasion and receive the volume of the Adiparvan which is a 
visible index of his love of the Mahabharata, made still more 
visible by the numerous beautiful illustrations interspersed 
throughout the volume and which are the creations of Shrimant 
Pant Saheb himself. The volume is a unique combination of art 
and research, or if, you ilke, the self and the not-self , of the Maha- 
bharata. It is my earnest desire and hope that with the necessrry 
financial help being assured the Institute will be able to bring out 
the remaining 11 volumes of the Mahabharata in rapid succession 
in the years to come. 
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' Reply by Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, B. A., ' Baler 
of Aundh, on presentation to him of the First volume of tbs 
Critical Edition of Mah&bh&rata on 6th July 1934. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I have indeed great pleasure in accepting today a copy of 
the First Volume of the Critical Edition of the Mah&bh&rata 
presented to me by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
at the hands of the worthy chairman of today’s function. I am 
very much thankful to the Bhandarkar Institute and all the 
members thereof for the great honour they have done to me in 
successfully arranging this function and appreciating my 
services to the cause of the Mahabharata, whioh is a work of 
great international importance. I am very glad to hear the state- 
ment just read out by the Secretary of the Institute and to note 
the progress made by the Institute so far in connection with the 
Mahabh&rata work. It is a matter of great satisfaction that the 
work of the Mahabharata has been highly appreciated by renowned 
scholars all over the world. 

It will not be out of place here to give a short account about 
the origin of the Mahabharata Work. The soheme of a critical 
edition of the Mahabharata took root in 1918. 1 had then published 
the Picture Ram&yana with 60 illustrations of various important 
incidents from the Ramayana drawn by myself and had a mind to 
pubish a similar volume of the Mahabh&rata, the great epic of 
India. But a friend of mine suggested to me the idea of publish- 
ing a critical edition of the Mahabharata and I readily approved 
of it. I had a long discussion in the matter with my revered 
Guru, the late Dr. Sir Ramkrishnapant Bhandarkar and he told 
me that the whole work of the the Critical Edition of the Mah&- 
bh&rata would cost about Rupees ten lac. I immediately promised 
to contribute Rupees one lac for this work, considering the 
extreme importance of the work. 

The soheme of the critical edition of the Mahabharata originat* 
ed in June 1918 with a small informal meeting convened by 
me to discuss the utility of such an edition. A formal meeting 
was soon, thereafter called in Nana Wada on 23rd June 1918 
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under the presidency of the late Sir Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar to 
which were invited many of the learned men of Poona, when the 
whole scheme was discussed in all its details and finally approved 
with the benediction of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, who also indicat- 
ed the lines along which work should proceed. 

It was decided that a prospectus should be issued indicating 
the importance and necessity of the work and the present position 
in Mahabharata studies and similar other problems. A small 
Committee consisting of myself, Prin. V. K. Rajwade, Mm. Vasudeo 
Shastri Abhyankar, Rao Bahadoor C. V. Vaidya, Mr. M. H. Modak* 
Dr. Sardesai, Dr. Belvalkar the late Dr. Gune, the late Dr. Ghate 
and the late Mr. N. B. Utgikar was formed for the purpose 
of issuing the prospectus. Thereafter the Mahabharata work 
actually began on 1st April 1919, on which day it was formally 
inaugurated under the auspices of the late Sir R. G. Bhandarkar. 
The work has since then been going on as stated by the Soeretary 
in his report. 

The present learned General Editor of the Mahabharata, Dr. 
V. S. Sukthankar, who is an experienced and enthusiastic worker 
took charge of the Mahabharata Work in 1925 and since then the 
Mahabharata Work is making satisfactory progress. Dr. Sukthan- 
kar has got 13 years experience in Europe of doing work of a 
critical nature and his services in the field of the Mahabharata 
have been very important and useful as will be evinced from the 
reviews of high appreciation regarding the Mahabhfirata Work by 
eminent scholars of the West. Dr. Sukthankar’ s name was first 
.suggested to me by Barrister V. P. Yaidya of Bombay. The late 
Dr. Fr. R. Zimmermann, Professor, St. Xavier College, Bombay, 
also recommended the appointment of Dr. Sukthankar and the 
Regulating Council of the Bhandarkar Institute approved of our 
recommendation. Dr. Zimmermann was a strong supporter of 
the Mahabharata Work and was highly interested in it. How I 
wish he should have lived today to witness today’s function and 
see the appreciation of this gigantic work all over the world. 

I must thank here most heartily the Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments and Indian States who have 
liberally contributed to the publication of the Mahabharata Work 
16 [ Annals, B. 0. R. I J 
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and without whose help the Mahabharata work would not have 
raafle the present progress. I must specially mention here the 
name of His Excellency the Right Hon’ble Lord Willingdon, 
Viceroy and Governor General of India, who has been an active 
sympathiser and supporter of the Mahabharata work all along, 
since he was the Governor of Bombay. 

The Mahabharata work has been making slow but steady pro- 
gress. I am fully aware that the work has not progressed as fast 
as we expected. But the difficulties in the way were many and 
taking into consideration the highly satisfactory nature of the 
^ork, the delay might be excused. 1 , however, strongly hope that 
the subsequent volume^ of the Mahabharata will come out much 
more quickly and the high standard of the work will be maintain- 
ed by Dr. Sukthankar, to whom a large portion of the credit of the 
Mahabharata work naturally goes. 

Before concluding, I thank you all once more for your kindness 
and the honour done to me today. The honour done to me is 
really the honour done to the gigantic Mahabharata work itself, 
for which I have been striving all along. I only hope that the 
Mahfibharata work will receive better support from Government, 
Indian States and the general public and the work will reach 
completion as early as possible. 
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Linguistic Speculation of the Hindus — By Prof. Prabhat Chandra 
Chakravarti ; Calcutta University ; 1933 ; pp. 406. 

Siegel und Charatctere in der M uhammedanischen Zanberei — By 
Dr. H. A. Winkler ; ( Studien zur Geschichte und Cultur des 
Islamischen Orients — Heft VII ) ; Walter de Gruyter and Co. 
Berlin ; 1930 ; pp. 187 ; Price RM. 14. 40. 

Orthographic und Punktierung des Koran — ( Zwei Schriften von 
Atn ‘Abu ‘utmSn Ibn Sa ‘id Ad-DanI ) by Otto Pretzl •, D. M. G. 
in Kommission bei F. A. Brockhaus Leipzig ( Bibliotheca 
Islamica Vol. 3 ) ; 1932. 

Verzeichnis der Onentalischen Hand- Schriften — von Gustav 
Richter ( Staats und Universitats Bibliothek Breslau ) ; Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1933 ; pp. 63 ; Price Rs. 6. 

Zur Ostsyrischen Lavt und Akzentlehre — By Theodor Weiss; 
W. Eohlhammer, Stuttgart, 1933 ; pp. 93 ; Price RM. 7. 50. 

Darsanodaya — by M. M. Lakshmipuram Shrinivaschar 
( with a foreward by Sir S. Radhakrisbnan ) ; Printed at the Govt. 
Press, Mysore ; 1933 ; pp. 522 ( in Sanskrit ) ; Price Rs. 5/- 

Manameyarahasya Glokavartika — by M. M. LakshmiDuram 
Shrinivasachar ; Printed at the Govt. Press, Mysore, 1933 ; pp. 
629 ; Price Rs. 6/- 
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Tungkhungia Buranji— or a History of Assam (1681-1826 A. D.) 
An old Assamese Chronicle, oompiled, edited and Translated by 
S. K. Bhuyan, M. A. , B, L. ; Oxford University Press, Caloutta, 
1933, pp. 262; Price Es. 10/-. 

Wirtschaftsstil des deutschen Spjtmittelalters — by Dr. Heinrich 
Bechtel ; Duncker and Humblot, Munchen, M. 8 ( Germany ) 
1930 ; pp. 368 ; Prioh EM. 12 ( unbound ) EM. 15 ( bound ). 

Subbtluliuma et Son Temps — by Prof. Eugene Cavaignac ; 
Published by the Faculty of Letters, Strassburg (France) 1932; pp. 
108 ; Price 15 francs. 

Orientalia 1 — von Hellmut Eitter, Pub. by the Arohaologisohen 
Institut des Deutschen Eeiches, Abteilung Instanbul ( Turkey ) 
1933 , pp. 85 : Price EM. 5. 

Vorislamische Atertumer — by Carl Ealtijens und Hermann v. 
Wissmann , Friederischen, de Gruyter & Co. M. B. H. Hamburg 
1 ( Germany ), 1932 ; pp. 212 ; Price EM. 15/- 

The Frazer Lectures — ( 1922-1932 ) by Divers Hands ; Edited 
by W. E. Dawson, F. E. S. E. , Macmillan & Co. , Ltd, London ; 
1932 ; pp. 304 ; 15s. net. 

The Prisms of Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal-( found at Nineveh 
1927-28 ) by E. C. Thompson, M. A. , D. Litt. , F. S. A. ; Pub. by the 
Trustees British Museum, London, 1931, pp. 36 + 18 plates. 

Elements of the Science o: Language — by Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewaja, 
B. A., Ph. D. ; Pub. by the University of Calcutta, 1932 , pp. 484. 

Iranische Deukmaler — by Ernst Herzfeld; Leiferung 1; Dietrioh 
Eeimer ( Ernst Vobsen) (Plates I to XVIII); Berlin, 1932; 
Price EM. 18 

Hatha-yoya-Pradipiku — Part I ( English Translation and 
Notes) by Yogi Shrinivasa Iyangar, B. A. (Second Edition); 
Part II— Text with commentary of Brahmananda , Theosophical 
Publishing House, Adyar, Madras, 1933, Price of Part ] — Ee. 1 /- 
and of Part II — Es. 21- 

Royal Correspondence of the Assyrian Empire — ( Translated in- 
to English with a translation of the Text and the commentary ) 
by Leroy Waterman ; University of Michigan Humanistic Series, 
Annarbor, 

Part I, pp. 492 ( Translation & Transliteration ) — 1930 
Part II, pp. 524 ( Translation & Transliteration ) — 1930 
Part III, np. 376 ( commentary ) — 1931 
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Ethnology of ManihiU and Rakahanga— by Te Rangi Hiroa 
( Peter H. Buck ) — Bishop Museum Bulletin No. 99; 1932; 
Honolulu (Hawaii) pp. 238 + 11 plates. 

Le Consliluzione Degli Stati del Vicino Orentc — Bv A. Gianuini, 
Instituto fur L’Oriente, Rome ; 1931 ; pp. 470. 

Festschrift Mem Winter nit z — edited by Otto Stein und Wilhelm 
Gampert ; Otto Harrassowitz, Leipzig, 1933 ; pp. 357 

B bliotheca hslamica — (Das Biograph isohe Lexicon Vol. Via) 
Teil 1 by Hellmut Ritter ; Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellsohaft; 
F. A. Brockhaus, Leipzig, 1931. 

Oriental Studies — in honour of Cursetji E. Pavry ( Essays and 
Researches on Oriental Languages, Literature, History, Philo- 
sophy and Art, by seventy eminent scholars from seventeen 
different countries ) ; Edited by Jal Dastur Cursetji Pavry with a 
foreward by A. V. Williams Jackson ; Oxford University Press, 
1933 ; pp. 503 ; Price 50s. net. 

Biography of the Empress Ting — ( A Translation from the 
Annals of the later Han Dynasty) by Nancy Lee Swann ; McGill 
University Publications — Chinese Studies Series XXI, No. 1 
1931, Montreal ( Canada) 

Harunu’l— Rashid and Clari s The Great— by F. W. Buckler, 
M. A.; The Mediaeval Academy of America, Cambridge, (U. S. A. ); 
1931, pp. 64 ; Price $ 2-25. 

Analysis of Abhisamayalanilara — ( Calcutta Oriental Series 
No. 27 )— Fasc. I by Dr. E. Obermiller ; Calcutta Oriental Press, 
Caluoutta 1933 ; pp. 106 

Madhyantavibhagasulrabhasyjtika — of Sthiramati ( Being a 
sub-commentary on Yasubandhu’s Bhasya on the Madhyanta- 
vibhagasutra of Maitreyanatha ( Calcutta Oriental Series No. 24) 
1932 — p ar t I edited by V. Bhattacharya and G. Tucci pp. (51+54) 

Die Madara’ijjun — ( ein Beitrag zur Geschichte Agyptens 
unter dem Islam ) von Hans Gottschalk ; Walter de Gruyter & 
Co. , Berlin ; 1931 ; pp. 130 ; Price RM. 13 

Livro da Seita Dos Indies Orientals- (Brit. Mus Ms Sloane 1820) 
of Fr. Jacobo Fenico S. J. edited with Introduction and Notes by 
Jarl Charpentier ; Uppsala •, pp. 242 ; Price Kr. 20 

The Characters Ch'ao and Hsi-bj I. V. Gillis Peiping 1931 
McGill University; Montreal Canada (The Gest Chinese Research 

Library ) pp. 44 
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Die Idee der Schopfung in der vedischen Literature — by Carl 
Anders Scharleau ; Verlag von W. Kohlhammer, Stuttgart, 1932 ; 
Price 7. 50 ; pp. 174 

Alexander's Gate , Gog and Magog and the inclosed Nations — by 
A. R. Anderson; The Mediaeval Academy of America, Cambridge, 
Mass. ( U. S. A. \ 1932 ; Price $ 3’00 ; pp. 117 

The Philosophy of Yoga ( containing tr>e Mystery of Spirit and 
the Wi*y of Eternal Bliss ) — by Elizabeth Sharpe, Luzac & Co ; 
London ; 1933 ; Price 2/6 net ; pp. 55 

The Philosophy of Bhedabheda — by Prof. P. N. Shrinivasa- 
chari, M. A. ; Shrinivasa Varadachari & Co. Madras ; 1934 ; 
pp. 366. 

Gita-Govmda — ( rendered into Dutch) by Dr B. Faddegon ■, 
Uitgeverij C. A. Mees, Santpoort 5 1932 ; pp. 192. 

Bettrage Zum Assyrischen Worterbuch-‘( II ) by Bruno Messner; 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. ; 
1932 ; pp. 112 ; Price $ 1-0-0 

Zur Ostsyrichen Laut — Unt Akzentlehre — by Theodor Weiss 5 
W. Kohlhammer ; Stuttgart, 1933 ; Price RM. 7-50. 

Die — Prajnaparamita— Literature — T okymy o Matsumots W. 
Kohlhammer, Stuttgart ; 1932. 

TJbereicht uber die Avasyaka Literatur — von Ernst Leummann; 
Friederischen de Gruyter & Co. M. B. H. ; 1934 ; pp. 56 
Price RM. 10. 






wirontr f^tRRRt ^qt ®fw- 

frnt xrwjRt w wfci fraq i aw w 

g n t q y ^g t t row r fi fwf^w ayafafro r \tisfqar- t vwl- 
aWT WgmQWvfaWter ^T^TR%^TR I W^WT 

sri^gmganc wwsrc*^* 5^ sqi%cq- a^f%aw wwr ^ arc- 
gfPft f Fgg, 3 THT^TRf q^Rf ^f?R jpfcf (TW qR- 
wrorcw fwsRar Qrarcor qrdfa 1 aw sqagrft it v?«w- 
^cWTWT^=aqaa wriNiwfSa; qt: 1 
WTwqwfa arapq? ft a a; « 
iftf ®%a= 1 wgsnsHi^r qqiR wtowtr— 

aqRTW^TT^R R%qtS^nRR 3 FR'. I 
qpR w wgFsna ?RRRqqj^ w u 

Wa*<N WT?R qtfqqai Rfawa: I 

qwrfl^wigawt fwwiq: Riftwrawf: 11 
wwai qR^ qoaan%% 1 
qeter w unw %q ^twwfoita w » 
aftgwaf ftWRW ^jwrsw r w 1 
q?T5W5I^arR SRlRltsraT^f il *R I 
wvnifRf9«ifl *trt#iwt ^wmisi^qRTfqqf w wfa- 

** 1 wi%nf aRiarwar qitiar 1 «mnmn% fqsartt 

awHKnwK^f ftfw: 1 warafa - a%i%t - sraftfa - ftqfafa - 
a*n|$ 5 TWTW - aHmqfqfw - Tiraiqfw - W^WTWl^ wfa 
arfwaift 1 sw w qiqwRf fa^fa: 1 

l iRUiiqin^q SJ$F*T WIRa firR — 

5 rw twaqir w tw aw war w a?* 1 
qraaiaaafw arnTfRgwat « 
q ftiftq: — RwwRiRiRqprJR 1 
^ * v ;i~^r fefl ftwR:— w^qntRqRi 1 





v gf&urnffcrf > 

h qqreqRqTqw-qqrei ^srenqisiygqn fpNnflsn st itsor i 
* qjqq^ -^a^retq ^ifisR • 

« s^qw:— |Reqq*«mn 3TI%5P*l: i 
c ^ f f^ng^r :— sr^ ra^r ^ $£» q^mnrrfsflrmqf^: i 
% RTfaqT^lSRT?: - ^qq^qraqTTqqrq: I 
So ^tjnfggT?:— inn^ni^sr^^i i 

s? ?o^gisFqre^— qiqqre<*i*nqrt5Rriq, q*:§qR*q sra^rnf? i 

?* *%q - Ri!%fr qqq?0R i 
S3 srw.— sresi «»!fT5?Timf i 

?« %qi3J q^S^q^q^:, ^fNfT|rf^q 3«t WT 

eqsRSTT t 

?h sr^qc?n^%j^T— qm^R wqT 3nnq: i 
S3 RVIR-.— qgq>TT?^5Rq ^ 1OT: I 

?« fcR— ; w^m .Bpfrasroc i 

v» 

S* sngq.— snfaqjR i 

qrqw*nrqq$r <jq qronwmr fqsrqquirq f%?m i 

SSRIR wq: sr=JRTjcTT: — \ T%n^:, ^ ^iq^TR^q:, ^ qqiq»«j i 
«R wsfq ^TT^qiT ?T% qqg 51**1** l cR fqqT^T Tq^iqm vniSfo 
^ i q ?*qrqi%lq»qi^i%q>q|Tftqf q*qR cfrSsmnf^ 
i qTRRgsrecftq^ ^roraqft&r fq^%iqq 

qir#if^qnirf qr i fgafar %qs^Tfqqj q^jqqcq^cr: i qrouftapm 
qsrfq #fq>q>q>TqTqqMl cT^Tiq 31**15^: *nfqo®5l51sq: *fq<*3- 
as?5gcqf%§[TO wr *m i rniii q|JT5Rr^?n%oiTrqf mvr i 
qfafsqqt qqr *3qm% cTSJT ^ Jgsjl'm *UJT I Jq«lT5 qfq# 
?f#r qn$ #q?r^ fqf^^sfq q $tt%;i fq^r^^rfRi 

?iqt rfR^^fl^rq qraqnqcf: i ^T^pqnt 5 ^ (q°5qi*if to 
fqosun'l^i^i *r i sRqRwn^tqq ®p*t« qriqqg q^g^^ rqq 
3 > q g q; i *rfqiR5T«?T ft^T fqmqq i aramft— 

^fqo^I5?I?J:-3T^iqn^iq;- *p?R: trqj: fqn#t qfJ ?Rqi5 

qrfqo^T I =q qq>?H^T?5iq!T *Tqf?ri cT*TT% STO 

>qg?KR(qqqi^qq fq=n qnfqossp* i *r fqcirqfn^Mq 
iqgsn^oi a^frasraqisw^c i wi^ Crcra qm gq ^ hot « 
a«n urawrof^wft Rcifi^r i a«w . hiq^iiiqbiQA^ i 



*31$ arrertH 


n 





; i c!«ji iq^s« 

i _ 

i *r aw aw isf ^tt^tti «ni- 

qw^r ^qratfCkieuwirawi q%r5q: i qiii q i am uqfamffi 
‘qqrac *ihri*N qnqotf ?rqm$i30T srumt i i 

*rfq a* srannwrc $£i%qt fqra^qq^i i «nq i amtf 

#q*qnfkrsraqi5^T ^nf^R^sfhw i ‘aram f| 3n?qsi:, 
3 *fi*fT?*j*rafV *rt%& «a«nr ‘snmrg qsjnra’ ?i% xn ‘qi 
<wni qw%artq<?5*q?f’ ?ti snq^Rq^srra i isjt q$fq- 
Rqf? sfifor m^-- antfi fq<ja: i an%reng- 

*RTR: WJd'- rqSEflf^ref^Ul'or W&U I fTd m cRTct3FII?qqqR- 

giyng i angqiaiir ¥nissn% 

cwtsppwrrt qK?q^T i qtqr^^Tiq^^d ^riqogd 
wi snffrsRn^ci’qT& cr facnsrewigaR 1 awirawnai g- ??« 
Mt«fe ‘urg^taa:: yjq^oir^’ f??w ‘grfc 4fcrcj i gqR goTsre% 
§# # *rawi%#f f%Ri= i ’ ?rar ^rq?RRf |%3 qrpqTi #- 
srigirrfa i rq^i gsnnro fqanraRRT 3^5 anpamfitr lew 
*q iffoflST R5Pd qi'ilci: I ‘^pHR jflHoimqrfRTqqfdTgcTRr 
fTi 1 3T?qi5q:— srTfisrrn^Rqmssrfnsnwq 1 urn^ qwit- 

fadiqTdfacTraflqiqsqlMlRRTqqfd 1 3Rfdl§t!T:-f%$^T: 1 ffd 

fSfen$rcn 

aw ^ qrawm: 1 cjjffrqq Irt; garner* 

lf|3fi^Q5qq^q»F?:: I 0^rt3j[;^ct^¥rT%s;qcl?;^q g$T- 

^qi^qrq gjRT |Titg: 3qq?q7: shfmtefSsTRTai g^qrsfqqn^: 
^ 3 ^ 5 Koi qiqonqn^iR^vrqTd; 1 3R 3qR>5T|^wq ifnbT- 
q«N SRTftqTO I ‘fflt^tsfq ggtsi ^TcTT^m qhwg l %W ffa 
qgq^rfra; , sr g qswif^WTffiRt: W^TrRT ^wq^rRI W 
qjJocfqwgqFmqRTg: I 3R tCW 5fTT?:— 

ssrrarra *a 5 %it gg a rasa re refa rg 1 ar. ? V*c 
am m fiRT^TTiTqw»TqtiTi : 1 *rfa*iraf qi f^qr wre*mrg*iT«rf 
««T fiRT ’fcrfW srf^^JTrrfWP^srRf^lTTTT^dS I ?R*TRW 
ay U rc ft aagawiftw attt srwnwg 1 WrraffR^^q qiT%°n- 
?5RTg H 5 KT®nt 3 STWW* i^litWr*«l$raS?TW 

fq^qt IJWWRI^ falT^ST <W STR5q*? » g^C* 



aflwawww I HHIQW ' l 




af$ d-H<ijHr<tww i u4 aarfq af^r^anq sreffaataig nww* 
aif%a% i sr&sfs? faaraaroaa ^ sfisfasiaa \ ^awags s * 

^rT^rfjrfHT «* % ?T?7cfr=I « C <WN* 

oia%g % TaaiaafnJTa ?o ftTarsistaT U f%ai*fa*awft ta 
qgfa a fcaa a ?3 qsjwaaafaa?aiai aa%$t«aTfaas^ i 

ara ^TafaaTar ^afrrea^sigaHaNa^ aarft— aiaift- 
fifr a aft r a tia aa?aq-*aiTScaq i a^ aas/aagiftasa: sifa»fil§as< 
HaareaaT g ajaiqtar sftarsaasroaa a*a?fr si ssnaag » agaftr- 
graiafa ag ^f arg i *aiar f^aaraaTaaTaqftagn^aag anra- 
*aif^re asa sifaa^a farira fams asasgat: 1 ( at* ao ^p 

^lffi ^r^ vciam aPT ag sEsrsE^r aara ag l^aarSiRi a*pa tiiaro i 
fqaft ^Taf a^aTr aa gaT?amfeana?a osasa ‘afqrtawfcaifo- 

»jai fqam^nra ftrot asaaa a i 
aa sairegtf *ar*a %•• gsrea afcrot: i 
* 1 % argasaa: i»‘iqagq*a jar iaa%:’ ?ra aassaaa g faam- 
a>req* a ^aia^s ag i T^aregaaantf sg?a are^T a 
gan?iaf aforaiaarfa aiaiag. ^nasn^?T% g fqgarftreK: i aa 
aaiasg— 

*aia< Tg-q? aa aaft ^aaafiraa i 
aresjg 3gara wa a arc a a faarc: u 
arc » aiaTgsaararciaa faaat a araaa • ^rgtfq urea aa^Tit 
aifaajre: i arc aa araraiaf qg.s«na ( ) araaraa siat 

gwft anrc%%a a *nrc£ aamrgarg i agafs«gftaoa^a arig- 
wra%argt *earc g aa^tfaaaCTama i *Tnr g areagaaiaq i ana . 
qaaTsffaaqTRaiiqai^aaTaTff a qjpa&f^p i%g gfi rw qii- 
araaa i 


aiasf aa ^areig— areas fasreaH aa gia* i grarc rereg s - 
aaeaifarctsaresfaia t a?a aa areangfti^aaaaT^ a«a a aia- 
aaaata: • ^ g fo^ ag— 

fqggrerca gsa aiggrcwa a ag i 
aaaa aia^sla afgararsga'Naa h 

tfa i faao#r— 

faaarsa faggea gramgsaiftoi: i 



STOW 


*raiS*irreiq<?5$T<n^ i ^ ^ f^qr , ^ n%f?qnn%g^- 
^ i q* 's&&nffti&r'$snw after* snr?ter«nK *r ^qf^wsit w 

N^t4iii^«t**. i an? ^r?qqTaq i q tq i ; ^ i* <i fcf - 

reira; ^Ri W<l ^SRl5W5«n I w fq^SR^ 1 fF&( f%Wl:— 

fqsq^r siqsr qq>< *qq i 
fRTffI*r fT% *iq> qftqT?q? 5§: it 
3#lfa% qt^tengw^aiq; i fq«rc*i% i sfsq- 

^TWT«jmi%5fq reRftS^ f%*nf> *\% cqcpsqunqoin'q H5r* q 
l%qm: I aqtjq oS^oiq;— 

l| f^TFT: I 

#*T «i^sisn^5 ^TJ?T5TTTq^iqSTq q $fT%: I *HWT^*nf- 
%ST JTTgSJ 5^fq ^RTC: *np* I 

qakq q^P* ftepmsfrcrT# f| affaafc u 
sq^fiqT^Siq q^OT^rg^qi q i *jjfqq®r|- 

fq^qft*nq: *qr*rterpqmiq qraR l 
5r ^fsiciqi ^i»q 5Rfn?mg: qm raqi 11 
qq?qqqqt ts^qraqrcff- 
lawftn- 

Tqsiftqrq stthott tewq: a^r^ter- l 
JTT9R|^ 5^tI% affafttaft PR II 

5IPC?:- 

qigMf 5 * *3TT% qqi§ sq | 

i%f% qnq *qoi fqa^qcrRsI » 

SRflfl qtefqrg sqra q^nlflqi^qTJqTiiqiqqq TOtoraftfffr 
• ^qvqRf I ?RT #f %£*?- ^ m : S^T rc*Ri (qq^ftq I f*f% 
*an% wgafterra t*qft #agaif* « ST%r?q3T^5jf f^nsfq fararqu 
I^qf*:- 

q?mqq 5gs%q faargsu: w^c i 
q fq*n*TT^?: ^cfU II 

awfat fa r mgrate ir fq$s*i%qganfq fqqw i uf%q fqgR^jqTfq 
<tewnr*«rcq raw5WH35%f|w^ i fqqfi: sqnsqri|srT qT- 

fPfffs^anqnaraq ftffr ^ ^g«ri<j^rqT iq^rmt qqr<r i 
qsni #1 qtfaq amq q* qi ai^samlaqterec i srff&faaqSq 
q^ai^ Rrqr sqgTq^ctqsrr.STq f%?qqqqiq i q*qr iraf^ 



Rfam* l RgRRhr 55 ns *mTf?R: r^sr s^gt r fof$nt- 
$R ^RRfisr fcggR I Sltf^UT R*JTTtfqTT RRTRgRFRj | 

‘ %Ri r%fT fR»ft?«6u?n i 

^g r ^gsmis? ^ r sg: ^*rfi%g: n 

cnt «rj^ ^ RsSfag RRgRf, **r& 

* fawfa RacR%RRre%iTR%: i ggsn ^sVrir Rwnan^ 

T^^T tJrR.— 

«frs*q 1% g&pinw I 

R3TCS5T ^TTtT?*T 1 RsflRR II 
S^KSg^ <%RI*R TRT^q^R I 
tRTT^ g*33qg: SSriWfr ?TrftstK: II 
sferafcr Rfojfcr ?m *mT s^rai^r: i ” 

RTORRai TOmqpRf stgggrg gg:- 

^wrrrri^r §5r§nRn%nS *gag i 
^ini 3r?ga* Riggr gR ii 
g*g sttrr gggr: ^rtvct spur g*gg i 
*fenR TqcTT#g ?n%R3|g?r qfafggg ii 

g^r RRfsr r«r i g^gfogscgig i gr^R ^sfigRtfifag i 
g^— 

§f* 3R gRH »TR ^RqfclfqqqgR I 
fRif^sn gi*Rci qajrsrrereg stgsrgrfr ggwigg r«r i gtrarf 
^i^gy^tTmi g<pit ?srr i | $ r i*m d i srkr %r 3 ^t%^i 
g^fe g ' 3R r fti%grcgR: %g: i ^g^gqjgR i 

fag%s?Tg*rc qg ra g g g cR rg fri fggR ?r rt* rrt— 

‘ frig g t%vr>t g i 

tqf * ir gg; wg ssrr ft: flat gg= t* 

tft I git ggroff ftgig: i%ga i <fr R?gtsfa *gT- 

sranigrisgr:- 

‘ ^Rf^RR'lHR R?gi qjrgf: S*gr%q>T: I 
ST ?R gfNg RR SRT R R^nr r || 
gf| gftqiRtR^ s[rT R^ 3^: ^UFRRR^ RSR R^n ggtff g«ff 

gRiaaiH i sifaqrgg g g rr i ‘Rg re grsft ggRgg f%i% g grR 
g^FR ’ fiw Rgg^StRg snfrragsfcg f qg% 5gg ®*<ga: tprcg 





g«W»f*F>qT Sicisqi I Tqg*HUi|*r*ft 3 qqfqqFT «cq 1 
qqiqi ftwqm srtfa: i ansRi qqsft gqqqrc* 

wn 1 Hmtng: f^crrasira^WTf sqra:— 
sierra iqg: q??q: srqftfam: i 

Tqarosra m= qsft *rr^qr: qqfiram: u 
qm piFtsr fqaws'Nrorwfrsfq gsref i fqgq?sq: ^qf ura?:: i 
A<QAV *3$ WTcR: t cTf^TOld Wl^q fl% q^Riq I a ^T g rq q fiq- 

9 R«Ffq^BI«lf fqtJrTT ynq q^qH iq ^q^PR^TS^En^- 
switni tqfjm wiq^rsrr qr&qr i wqgqTfq: wsiqawiqi'qm- 
*r?3 Jiifrqqscl* l^qfqdTJ 75 ^S?qT%H acgqifq^ qrfcria q^R 
q • gqqNwqqmTiqiqfq qtsiq ZWA qq?q«J: l 

an^wqqqnqr §&UAT q^rri 1 
^ qiqrqqR: *TOI*Qnfi$ft f^H%: II 

eft 1 *? qfsrerrqqq sqrq 1 qqiFcrcssrci 

W3A 1 

5c(tq: q^qsjq m Wtq qt q%9[ I 
5 IWRTqq%R 55 flclf 5 r q R T qaq ll 

ift ^IH*row 3 * p*qft: 1 ^n%TJTTrJcft fqqiqmf f^?iq:- 
qwfwnm q?q: ^TURT qnra^sqqi I 
^nqr?qi^tq W 5 q *TT3*nqq II 

eqra:- 

*3flR3m%#nqf q snareq^q ^*iq: 1 
ftft*niqqn*$qi A\wm- sret^sft « 

3 Tq q^qqiq* fqquft qietqsqqqTgqq ?rn snftq# l ‘sjqtSfcqq 
qT 3 fts$q%T 1 3 RqT qqrqrqsqrfqq^^qifoi’fTq ff?Kqq^%M 
f%qiffiqfq^rqqT5 qiaq^qt-- 

’qgf^f^qreiqT: *g: qR^TT qigTHrRSlT: I 
$qsiT% 55 qqrmqT: 1%RT*3 sfaqTTqq: 11 

HT^qfq:- 

q qfqqs^fqT snqqn^mq t 
q q c^ qf fq^T fqqi^qT ^ « 



^sof q i 

3®rfqmfq q • sr«n q *3=- 
qrsrois^qqfqqif ^Tgsft q ftqqqT^ 1 
q«qT*q fqcTT ^TRI^T^r qq qqq II 
ftgJT<nTTrrc fi^qfqj— 

arqq?q*q ^jgjlqqTq 3js?qiR3r. i 
55^rT 3|iqq m m^V ^micgg: II 
^tSqqq»m55TqTRqT% qNnraq^ 1 fq*n»TR?cnurwg^ fqfiq- 
qre nfam-— fqqqwn fqsqfcq 1 srs*qfqtfq— 

“ gt: T*qqq>q fq5TT qcRqqiaaq I 

fqWfTST^T cTr^R^RnJ q^3TT: II 

q«ir q% qqof q fRisfRqRg q 1 
q^q?:*RT3frT# gqrqrssfNm^qi i%q!q h 
qjq^qiqsrcrf 3 faqqNr qeq STtTRT q?m^qq l fqgwpfiq* 
fqqpiqjT^S^qHWqf qrqft q?*fq«qr srigqFPqf qiq??rcqg?q% 
iq^w-qT? qiirq^qq- - 

rq*r%g §qr 3 tr: ^rqoifqf R«nr*nra 5 1 
fawqai ^Ivn^i'*?: ^q^farac f%fqq qqr ^qftrqqr 

qqi% cr«ir qnq: I ‘l^TqqqniqrqT 3R?cTO?qqrcq fqqiq q«r: " 

( 3nq° q° ^0 ) ^ qiqqRfq*.— 

g?qT w Rst’fRT* ^qTqTqsqqraqnfaqTat l 
T^jnqTTrlT fqqiit fq^iqqR p^qich— 

aRR^TT STTcTC^ % ^cR qeftqq: 1 
*rcq>TqT:i»jq3t#q qgqnf^qqjl^qiq II 
STILUS*! vrfjR'iRqcgq^mq I 

3?«^qRl*qT^cR ^(jqJTqq^cTT qqR I 
^qnqf q??qqn3j qqn%q II 

fiq vrfitfNteq;^ w* srrifaraCi *rq*req- 

Hfq^?TiqqTfq?rq7 ^qqtaigqsjT^Tqif qiffqsqq:— 

? n* 5 s fiq j^m^fifct qn%^ra: 11^53$ i 



gu*5 srnwi4 




^3Rn ^thtct^ grgig’irgTOT gi II 
"9^ srsgqr g?gfn ud: ^g: i 
f»T*0d: g re rgrre n gr gT dm^rft gg*. n 
3T^TdTgf $rm?rf gT sngi qrgggt gqgs 1 
?srr?mgr fggr gr g ig ggt gggT gg<* u 
w%ar grwrf fggfTg: fn%g: gm*gg f^r i 
frn?m i gg fgg: g^teg: i 

3?agt Ssrg g*3 ^sqfg^ggi^g! « 

gro q-tv-m 


gg grgsr ggn « s rggri gsft t^rti gg ggg:— 

srwRi^f sr?regng g*g g^grggfigTq i 
ggrt gf ^ngg qg: g g ggt gig*gfg « 
fig i %rrg3j-f§rgt*r gfgigf g gfgugg^iqq i gftgq gn*i- 
1| g H qi ^g>‘ qggq i gg gggfggr grog ggi: g# gggfc i ‘gqft- 
f%gqgf n gg^g g igg^’ fig gfgqgrs msr i ggfigiqgR ggi- 
fggm gg gtst giRTfigr gg-qg* ' 
ggrifarg: gjg=g: sy^gigigittfa » 

fos mq&nm ggr— 

g^greg gi gfg; sg*qqTsg^%qtt « 

EggjgipTiqgT g %<qrT% ggar. « 
q q g igre n g gfgr fqgjfaftignfq gr 1 


-i m-i ' ■ - * ' * 

ff^ 1 q^agf TggTggt w: 1 g fggg>n qfgqggf*# tedift fR- 
fggRTfq $^fegg: 1 

arf^ggjT fgggg gr <*igiqr: ggg’C to t 
gg* snftfT! ggg ^rgrgggfgg^ 11 
fig 1 gq ssgifagg g^ gagret fln^iRgRrf%gwr£i4^M , Big* 

gg^fg^iRT«f fggrf»T3frgT sggfg:#ftrgMrqi^ ^fn^oig: 1 
#sgg r fgg# ggai fagggig qgm r qg f ■ 

^*o^it»d(ggigt g: gg^g f^gg^g * 
g <nwft ^gi^g: fng^gt^ggfg^ h 
3Tjjqsg:-fifcfcg: l 



1 W I Wf ^ 1 M 1 


fT*T. I 

S¥«r 

a* f^rrTr^n^%sft ^wns- 
<IHMW- 

»irs?t stwscwt i 

?T?5?TT STT3RTT ^1T%^^W^TKW: tl 

"wmisrfo vnwnsfrtfrR: i 
'fqqintM 9^s(^ ^^o7td4 f?TT%: II 

— 3T0 * 'W-ftt 

*pwn 3»53r^»T^#qggRf?EWT^*wir<^ sT^rurt^^i^sriciq iq 71 tv,- 
qnftr ^gr% p faw n mft 1 ^ p*n$;— 

3TTW^^gf^cP3T ^ ^T ^f*T. I 

srcRm *pn *nsn s^nynpR^ w « 
qw 5TTWTT «fT5TT cT^T ifNnt I 
3frgHj^^i , '0is«j ^m^r: ■ysu^dir i» 


argswj sn#r^i qr^t ff-g f u^iRun II 
1 srfaif^Osfii «jq?*nii qrrf^Tt ^isnsrafar qRwn *wr- 

fwrflgg# I f^5^-‘3TS3ra«T qr^fWTq, cT^TT% 
jprt fqpiffr, g^n% wprfa ct^tt% $ng»m%, rr^cn% «rnj- 
53RI^, cT?«R ^TT1%, c^TR *T$eWm, p«I% fawRTft, 
^tt% ^fiwnfwm, cT?*rre wrgrora?re$ TOPmftfa 1 
I ^*Tt5T I qr^tTIPlfq^W^lf^ H^ui 

1 cfilrciqH H^gWJTTl ?RTr?TRFf { — 

srcrNt 5^1?# ^tt i 

«T jjgqfelR ^ fW II 

trar 1 g^t *33jrrf?: 1 cri^jnwrenTTwwrraisn sn ^gnfsnrrar- 
ffcrsrsfc 1 3I%u<ii+Huw- srfq ^n^n^r^ar 1 

‘ fWVJWT ^<5n^T *TcTl% I 

gflfrgr. ?frqoii^ g fras* sfcr* 5 t?t h 
fi¥r srthr. 1 3 ^ 511 — ‘^rf^^r^Tn ’ ff?r » isfr^rgf 

#qwi qrSft ^.[-iirVjiir I 3R3TT^ 5TT g$Tgt I 

' ^ f%Htsf%t$piT st*tw. ’ *f?* gi$**sr awjss^ ^ fStft- 
l^sn PW* %sft 1 ( ngo H< ) fi% *g- 



a* gpmft araf ^aft<nmwp" i a*ai 

anm^ fi§ar i am <m ag«- 

a%mmr gra t ia: gfo r $ftar ear i 
a^aiarmft faa«at sremsat sm 5^ 11 
|f§adi%f>i%fsnima q^tgs 1 asnY^ a rai ^Y rc « 1 
qgsft ar apasalS^nfaft 1 

apsn% 5 i%n aasjjp a^ap n 
tf^ areamalaia 1 aaam namatffr a^a w'^cj 1 ^frea 
iflymww i ia fr amftrfsaiat #fa alaaNfr (at a. ^ a<-as)i 
3 rsria%cn:-f%^aT: 1 afaa 1 P% wwfw; 1 

am awmfireflfta 1 

^a a oa ma ra aaraa 1 



Sqr^qR.’ I 


ffluw# qhtsr:- 

3T53I^3refc!T% flft^T qqRCggS I 
i^dT 3 ^IT^R did! ftflw qdTs II 
?Td fd*dJrR: l^||s»T«T% fqdT, dqqi% HTcTT I 3R f^fRvq*: *fara* 

qmT q mi q fid^’ ir, siding: 

S# dTdl d5d* d t Rdfd qjJRTf q< dq qjKqTqqqqtTdq^ dldr 
d«TOdrat dTRd fqdl qidrqqq# q| I dqi q dTlrqTqq:— 
d 3 d*qT*q f 553TI dcdr ?f|d^sfq qr i 
d?*nq fqdT qidi siidT gqi.- qqftiddi: u 
qig^fliq qifd ¥ddr, d?qid d?sq: I q^ fqflld^iqqt fwt- 
W' ^IW^Tq OT1TO, d?qiq #R$dT SRTpdq gigqq ^ q 
STHK ^iqfqr faqrr^ q dT«qT tfqiqfqtfqiq I qfcCrqd qq- 
q*q?qqdT iq<f*qor SIIRTOTqgqT: *WRT 5S%*d I WiqSdtqi^ 
nrqqTJ qi^<RT: i dqpqr?r writ i 

qidqfq q f qiqf fqgqtdT i 

? Id qg%: I qwq HT3R*3< «JdT d'dri^ q^qRSTqsqnqtf 
Hq^TiqrqTqTn ?cidm?d fdq^T siddq snqgqret R^qT I 
d?dT% dfqdi l 

SRSd^i *rfawrcd*qr d^q qq ddd i 
P%qqrKJ I 

dfqi HTdqr qq qfsqT qisqqredqT i 
q^fqraqrdT^qt #5dq?qqq 5^q It 
fra i nw arid sngqR q dWRfr q m^rari^ q w i 

# m ^ndfldlfdSd^lddld- faddfcWd fapFt ^WI'^ I ddl f| ft|- 
q^iq dTfrd%n^ d*re formas q^ijr famd&r <p&q*9mr Rigid* 
*miq I qq tffl^iw^iddkfa d^d $d qfodRl qiPqrfq ^ri i didi- 
MftwfynraftOTi ad m¥9d ^#qtqdfa5i*d: I 





qe snf^r i <rq*iT% fqmqf eq?q«rrad flirsq i 

*q*Rq>5|7q^iT ^ ^TJnqsnqi^I%: I S Tr*TT^T T%- 
«l«i qi3q»*n0^fqqtqT5cRPfIT% 'qTfqqTcifci^ l gjf 


*n*q 


' — -w ' vt-i Vl'il\'*1l^ 

snq?rw5fq^TT¥ren?^wnj35iT ftwm gifrg: *Rk=riqu®i: ^m^t- 

qqiTO MrqwfrH^ui I cTTau?: fig:— 

5rf^cIT g gq^ fqfHqgg 1 
WTra^qranres srwrciwikqq?* » 

*f?i *mqs?ifa *q*fc 1 w?«&rora mm- i h ^ ^gH raft 1 % m- 
? snrniqg^gq-. 1 q sncwig^gq: 1 3 amqwgesgq: 1 v 
fqg- fqggqw - < h awng^gq: i s awngisgsr: i « *ug: *ng- 
«q?jg3T. I < af?qg«q^[53r: I % rr^TTl^gsr: 1 

q?3?nq«nq arpnq: 1 a?HR i gqifnq s^^rer: *r- 
iq q q*Siq*nq sn^rfeeqi^sqiqrcfi ( anqo qo ^© w?v ) 1 
^frvqiqi, a*RTq sflfqq: I ‘^t%iT 5?T$aT*qHqcq*q 
ftqsi *r^;g ’ era: 1 ciT«r%5fqT sn^rnr. 1 

«Wqm«q*nq g sTT^ott ftqqvnfift: I 
wra^n: qrenqerar %rm ^ st^ u 

ft% fr l rq i q q fa i g. l sfRfST— 

qraqrqrfa^ qren a^qficiq 1 
aiqrfqq* 3 qgrcq q?iqqg 11 

f^qffT:— 

Ssgsn: qprete$gn q?siT¥ngT%rr§m: 1 
mi *ra^d ^rai qi%f| w> 11 

qtq qqqq q cTTqg— 

si£r uraqq qwnf m <t%jt ^q?qrc*q m 1 
3T$^q Tq^rq $qfg fcTqpqgs* rqtg II 
ffa q^5n^f!fwqf^s^cqq I qfctq ‘^qRT^UTfqi^ qrqrcftsfq 
fqijqre q: i qtwsrc^qfaff SifciTg qis# ?i«n’ era 
q^rg^CRTOqs^nSfrqq %TSR^qnq ei<kqiqT«r qsmre^qwite^- 
tici aflnRHiqi^q 1 -?ra fanqra 1 freqre q ^ 

qiSRSW— 

q^reTqi3fc^q4«n%q>?fii%T : 11 
a ^Mi i O %feq>: 1 teqfqun^q 3 fiqufq m I q^STRIT qftq# 



pw remr 




«rrai i qq>Twrr t sn^f^a? snfassr^a qn* ffn 

f%si%»srr. i aa^sitq 'qaarqnr? *gffa m (fi°vro *h-?m) 
fi% *r?*r. i ga*q f^af^iRnT qa %arft 

^rsnrqfMN#^ qnqq i a^T ^r fq^.— -qaisfe*: ^ 

rqo«$i4i ^r; i tfar « 

m I 

asrtfqnniTf- 

f%¥TrRt q: gsr* 1w »IWt 1^551 ^afcqa: l 
Tqgsqonq qi sriiqi ^ a?^g q^q% ti 
apr fqgsngiqg^q ^sm arsqa q^sgqrqiarisTa faaT- 
gm %5 1 51 % gq>q i (qsrnf^rfa 

g fq*nqq>g*nqiqs$iq!Ti% i aa qR^qamiwigqNrftgsqaqtfq- 
flrcfq «3S ^qgaT qqfa I q qq>q !%Ri: ^ 5 T% 

^runsnfqqi^Tff^TRvn^t; gqi^qf a *aqpfc i tasmia *mR 
qi qaaiqqt: gai^ataiqiq srercnifacqiqnfaFT fl^R’SUf qi 
5^nf*. i cm %^Tgar gafqar*r ftdqar? ag:- 

sh^gi: ST5 sfaf^at rq*T?fTq gaqf? I 
^«^cT=r twa; <3 i reqqa q asr a n 
s y g fS af gcq^jairaqjaT^sft *=m aq fqaia: wrea3 ai%a aifa- 
aairg i anWts^aq i aaiqrcgaqsqs^q *h*qia afg- 
^r^q^qaawiiiq^ • sqqsrcsn^req sqm^n i^m i ^ u^<ot >- 
Hnilfa gq^ t 


^rgrtat g q; qn fc f &ngiMf qfiraaq 1 
qTJTTta a*q ?fTaeqt sfci: ^qn siaf%a: 11 


r?qaa *jpg%iqaiq a^gqafqdqarcqgfo Miagq** 1 ?^rfswt' 

S55llf^q;TK'Jwn§ wq^pq:- 

«*lf£a*g **3# qfofwv g #qrt 1 

— 3fo R MtO ? V' 

‘ qaft iftas ’ ?ra^qqtf H5 BR i aarq*r$:— ^i|- 

q^qqfoq ng aTa q g fo fr *r q^^rfl %?g si^g?qmfcT 1 %i%- 

^aqfqqqrqfawa ^%^%rfgaqa=qT - 


1 «gsq *Wlfaqafqq§S^q STiqa foil?: ffctft WH qi*q^ | 





TOT 71%?77 I Wti7faq7f4 

5 5f I fasg W9)??'f%^pT^iq^ltwrqT i 3T^f£- 

7lq<H ^fafn «i<* <yr Hi 7*7 ttirto:- 

3157157^ TTSTtqTT 77 >7 I • 

3T^3S*nq w»4qif q^gt 7*577157: „ 
77I5^q7iR7I57T%f7 7iq?7T »r77R77 fw>5 fqifRrfttfq 
7 * 7775*717 i 77 sf; <dqg* 77 q* : gftnilTfa giw 17777 n^t- 
TTcflfTR I Hg:- 

777 77g: TfTTgt 7T ^q afgi q^Hd : i 
fof77T577t* TTfq 7*7 7T7T 7 ^77 II 

7 * 77 ? fa7Srg*7 to *?%n: *177 i 
^TFfd % 7 *r^[gr wINrar * 17177 * h 
^^ aw roq^qTf3rqi%T i 31577711^777 f 75T7 7 T % 771717 *- 
3TOTKI5T g 7^ 7*7 ^gTTT 1 7^5 I 

gfir gi art^g i: sr*^g4*iftT?r. n 

315777 g$7f7^7lf^7T TTfqg ^7 ^7771* 7 1 ^ I 7^1* fwi- 
7** f#7R I 97 Q qn^wren;: I 77T»7n7 5 ^CRfiTOJRKs I 
qqfafNfr 51$7T*77I$77— 

STlfOllTTSTT: 77TT; 7rfMfc733*7 7T I 
f777t7 77 7*7 5I7T# 71*77 f^7T II 
7*ui 7T*7 f^f*7 7falT7Tqf*77$l7T5 I 

*31157 5t*tt 755071 *^ 35 ^ 1 * 7 * 1 ^ g 11 

71 7*7 3*571 7*7I» f^3r^TT^0JT 777 I 
3H7reqn*i^*5?i7 q*m *75717 Till: 11 
' ^ g fgrn^t 7^*71*1^1611511^*7* 7R! I 7^5*7 771571*^ 717T 77: 
T%TT, 77ST 7771 qr^O 7?717 TfaRft 1*571 7T I f*j?<f7*TO!*- 
717S757*: *1%7: I *17 I 

qT7717 31*9771571;% ( 77 7>**jq?17igf77 ) 77 T^TI— 

77mTgq?F 7117 1%9 (qU7: 777% ’ ?Ict ?T77T77^5r 

7>?^7T7 , 71117*7771*7 ‘fqn7qfS5ii**tqi7’ I v- w f*7 fq®7- 
7T^71I%«FR7^7Tf!J7^7nq *11*7517*7^177 7*7J7T0I7il*<If77T 
g*°77 1^ 71 l^ l771*l377=- 

71571 71*5*77*7 *7*ft7* 715*5*7 7 I 
*7|J**7 S^t^7 W?g7l7T75*7 7 II 







c&qf wqTwp ^rinrg: ftgwsn i 
sn^Tsf u ajfernrfa u 

|55 TT cl TcTq5re?TT3 I 3T*»kf ffr UfccWflqmH # 
f5f^i?fwf^r: i crsr nm &<■, c rfrq q sa 5? g{q o g«s{j3q %£- 

^MaUjrqu^^l^wH^ ^iqo^aTx^ a:g%Sfal%?H I cf?*n% $TS* 
^cf! crird o^rT^fqo^cI T l' 

^ %c^MRSf^»f^ i rr?«n% araftarteft 

siffipftgsi s i •m?T»^r55r^cTf?q3ni^fq^^?T5iT^ 
fWO i h^s n§ gsn^ isipfergi^ grf^grrwf^* 

cT#5T WSITOCT PJTT^ccITc* a)q fq U^I ?TT3 

cfTfqw^RTg; crsrjrV^fRF^ «ns«pflWteftnn# • 

WiggcTs af^fq?rmprto s?rrar ffa^nnc* f^a^ q%sfcq>rft i 



*ift-— snmf i arar sr«w gsp, <rf*n# *fep. 

a?*n$ srqfo:, icTfqg^tn^r, - laTqgfqam ^q q ls i qt ^ 5^1 w 
3 »rqi^^TT: i gq fa qg fe rnfrra qr*ft 1 *rr *r w« & w t 
ci?«ti^ fqcfi^j Sri *rR srfrrcsn# gsfar crar 

«r^q^ru# 3i?ngr?jf%^ ?RTi?qnrrq ijtffa jt 3 
*^egw? f^gsfra 1 h?*r figm, ci=r sr«ro ^*irft, crr*n% 
qN^rTT, cT?¥TT% 3T£T *TT g=TcFcTT #* 11 %^ ^ t OT^Tfa- 

qmn gsc^frr ra^rar ^ ^nffer^nfctifr 1 araror sr*n% $- 

ffc* 8 . effing fgclT, rT?*TT 3 JTTcTFt flgqft WTcIT cl^nKT g*W #*?[: 
cT^«n% Iht^:, *fcT^ 3 spq* dqgg fr * 

qari§qn<r i ua ftuTiwsrf^ srtr #- 

ggtm&p, tnpift i q?r 3 5j^gt t«it?r:, ^c- 

^T M^a^ ?r cTif^f i HT^JTm^i^ vngssr: • 

fraifq SHUT cT^R %TT^nsrTfg5r:, *fc|if § 

SKI# ^^g#^WT533r:, 

«ngs«p i tm^wigssromfaTO jfw ^^gtfamsrrissr:, a?- 
vfc ^\«^*rm¥ni3ST : » *t?t g ^r^wigg^ts^it %*nita- 

^s- rT^T wi Wigg^Tlf^Tf^on I WiggSTTOR WHf- 
qr*5r: cT5TTTq «m: qft ywflfrSW OTl f^ E fe p hw g <har I cT*- 

*tr ftqtffcn ^ ^ifw#3%3r!, ^n ^ re fi ig ft ssn, 





th» 


firawnp, nfcrro^, t%; dq*n% f^gt*n- 
«?«n% ieelV 

*mrt i aq*n% fqa w g ^^ t, gsmq j^M- 

gsn, fq$*n ^q»rf3(Rff;j5wi ^*r*n , nsrt®!iw^^ari!Q- 

qstfs^t. ^ptn% g fqgrwg:, cTfW* SlfairogT, cT?*n% fqrTRg- 

qnfor* I ga ra qq sa Rf vrfiforfq ag- 

qi^it niaiiignia®i^5!Tm%q»R: i a* swi mgrog*crq*n% 
DIQISdr<ia|Mienaif qjfrJITfaqJTC: I cf^Tl% *jf%- 

vu£L%Mfi^t qfaqrwgsp^gsqwmT q&nTTfaqtrc i aq*rilr 
yre^TfFTRt i^gfqcmrg T^g^d famrai^- 

qsfr n rfi ra nr : i aq*n^ qwwM > Rw^ q>rc: i >n*Rw ^ rercfcq 
qyqfc dq«n% ^W^r^ TRPftsfw^: I clgTtn^ #qwiffw- 

qw ft wwreq qg q t? qs*onfaq»rej i ^q^-a ref w^i- 
sn*nn^ snsn»wraS rm i gm&onsrc g %riitnff5«i- 

gw sngn»T ?#g: i *& sth**^* «T^qgxg«disq*c4i5m« 
gjfr l R I c!«IT *rf?frR i %T%q^gRT^nt 

W»rqr^'., aq g R frre i Q SRRMon «TC fJqiR^quq^l 

5figj!rai5*RT^Tqwf??i»n0i%N wi sptct qf^^qmr- 
^cfcrmif wn ( gngdqi^i ) s ww* 

ftRagfih 

•nqi^qiwRiw 7 hwhi- 

i 



qforyirafRre $f?rcs srqRs n ? 11 

'I 

qflq^ qi g B fd sH>v»m- mt^ ii * » 
qi ftw i f q ft yty afara; qfig?raiE*r* i 
*ra«n«i tow figqt 3qroftg% ii * ‘I 


gquftgro qrroiwqmg- 

f^hvts«z qRtaW* H TO • 

iTCTftsftn ffi rercfaiKn mror* qgf^w»T : « 





qqRfWfriq y lWfofSgqi qit *rrqq i mn ** snrq; - 
ftgffcs.qfaq* q<qfr w i w i ^ qqr ^ q;: i 
«fc snfr %efs?t s$Kq; ^arsfT* $g: n 

ffwft «hd=^^( I 

g wnsq *ig stort qsftfoin i 
q^Tcii lRf?f^ n 

— ngo \ - *oq 

fid ngqqrnnq i q?taf f^nqranfor q*qsn& sR’qnqgqqtf «r 
i prifrwMg i fqwdwq>T^»^1qqT#TT qtqrci^ vrmqrfft- 

i 

1%R#5 %/St 3TT5T: WnRJT fq*IFT«T^ I 

fr^ qmRWITqfqTgi qfcRTT% SI%f?qJlf^%f rTT£5T- 
t i KH I wft VR;ot q s fisqq i ^NrflgW fqqg •TR^TTi — 

* star ^rsrreqqf f^rqi sqirsrfor. i » 
9rkqr^^tjty>jiiftR!T^qraT^q[ i gtta gqjf^nrHft w*iq i 
gm#qf qSTrfsqT qiq| qgqmfffP i 
i^qar fosnfiqc4 tat wtf qrafeni— 

srgsjT in&sn: qngfqrq: i 

ftqfcq i eqi^^nfwr. mal,«iqEI$3 ^ II 
SWqrftasR— 

STtqJtqWTT^TJTST^ $tT ^T SnRiqiltTO I 
sngqTgfqgiTTq qsit^ qftni qgaq h 
qrff qg: 1 3T$q q rgq gqTiqqrg ^lqfg I qf%T% 9^Ktaii- 

sqqq&qraq; i iqqgwiiqqrqnc — 

• fqg*nggawigq a gq^<r gqTqtWTi , q^^ gsqjr- 

mmUHWl l [fo *. ?«-?* ] i ajqqi^i^TT Vlcqiqg:— 
l«iqi^q>l» q?qn«IT ?ivn RftwWNl I 
gq^rf^fKf qrf^.- sfhw q faftfcrc. n 
qcS5T#*m qrft sftqqRT %jgt^ i 
^'.^“Ai^iv! urn qfiwf gj^tfcR u 

jftwT qqr 3 qg tffcfaq *Wt qt h^oi qr i 



<R**$ wnmw 


f^T5r^ : /roit ^ sr ffa i g %?n i 

g ?f 3 C shtr sjg-ra u 

gtfqqqrratsrRif qtsn*Rwqra&nq; i 

sssf g f%r%g § 5 $ » 

gslqwiaoi^ ?w|jra q^T?n?RFT& q^qfl a^ranSrasn i 

3 nfv^f%qj q Tf Rgq q* 

3 rfafsren%# qsjrg anfatqfaq* a*ra i 
*T lit ?TT# rq^f srq»5q^g II 

^q$i— 

*raf qfagei jfagnraq §fh i 
qnajRR:— 

ftgmgqfehstrg^rfgftn f^ra » 
w^raraT tNrswngra^ ^srerosa u 
qsiHwIcifah a^agqquiRrfa v^m i raran— fgarsas 

^ ^ !> lf^n%T ?q T§[^ 5 ^nqf^nB qi«t Miciq*f** 1 3 i^qjq 5 f(fe|- 
atSI^tqraft qitfit qqRRffft ^ I qnnqsraRra q% 

VK*»i>tis»i 4 q% = 5 r ifqaillt ^firaRT qRjftrarf qfTR|RRT ! — 

era atqfa ^tt q*r qRrasra m 1 
fart «rrara qrar sr gag ^ftvrag^m 11 
Risqqrfr f^qrf^wqiwf|sri^STq »nraTraTg; qj era— 

srra %?tqg gg foi%g sftrai #q gqsqq: 1 
*i£: q*Rg gqr <ra sra 3 M qgag « 
% 5 qrafeni raa ra a m g fowRforc 1 sra «ra *rg:— 
w fggrc %g: §§? $ 3raTg§fl%wg 1 
^i?iq * fqrTT% rasi g& gg pn « 

1 ara*. i qqraraqrnf qjrraRjg:— 

aggr aarat ai$ q^s qf%g|i«raT 1 
tttg: asrang fqgfaf as* gfcm'qq? afgg u 
gq mcq gfNf rai?R 5 qwaRt 1 
. wfmf n~ ^rrit^ fhfafjqsftqgq 1 



*n?*\lk . L2lL* 1LL.I 0I<|| 


HO 


ST?T ^ftorf sq ms 3 q qf wfa g R * 

*isT ^ sj^g ssnspNft « 
spires g ST ssira^sj- i 
*!3rr sr^r %% ct%t*t ^snr ag » 
stt Tjm^irw^mrr^nfT s^n^ma u 
*t 3 STKftSR: I SflST^STt affas* SSITTTSSSITSUSmTg * ^ — 
snra^g ’ar ^at sr fqar srradsT ^ i 
3 tt?t% gr fesm art arte?* srwasom: II 

SJI? <%*ficTST gqf afNia sreng i 

STfr^ ST 3TW: S STTg og #51 STSTT Cg qtg U 

c#*> srag^TO *i$i*g sftf^^sRiT i 
SJSji^T ST ?l^: ST7T^T ST *T^g II 

*rgt- 

sffcFcftstf a ?TTSTT $ cl^Sg: SSTSTSW. I 

mgt,fgisTTT ^s ^ > isr *m*w>s n 

q?4t snara sn ^fvrsssnd ^gat srsg i 

ST TT ST§Sg ?iw ST3TSTRT: qTcTl^rT % ll 
1g?n— TRgsr^Ri^rcTSTT ^at i ^srt:— 

lf%STSTSOT ^SST SPOTI ^foR *Rg I 

f «JT ^ fait ? 8 IT ?ST^«hH I 

gan§?sot srrfq affasr m^H^ra 11 

iTSrsfifgsri^ fspm^rT VRS( I ^T*TT f % I TTt^TSr^HTt ?TSTg I 3** 
$lwri<l<Wg I 
STT f ET SW — 

lft$r wtarsf ^ sgnlf s&rrashw i 
ig#T gfMr aa? aranaf sraa^fa n 
am sr^agoitg ai%%a si^Tranmfq ai?^ ?r aigfor aam i 
STsnrrd^-^Tfn?; i arf^srmt ^n^csns |g^;— 
am ^?sr fa[STTs?s ssim ^ ar aaft gsr: i 





sftan ^ qfMrera g^T^ n, 

a* i^WT^TH 5a¥l%^nf ftfosRW'fi m 
ftitngs srnrcng iff nn^hregi nfa^g*nRTsfcn<Hia;*g- 

sisai^n ^ ?ffri q*nr sftita ^ ng i 
gaff sforra frTrau srarareaga *tg »i 
sint l %$RT g nrm i 

SRWlt CT*q3T3t gg*}gl adfW I 
*nircg nig* R3p«i nPiFn«? srawn n 
aa suR ian ra a gsrmmg ^mc^rm^Tr* nKreaa aasiftaig i 

aa a gra n ai ft anfayre snweaa acniftananEig i a a f»«nsanfr 
<rcsg*aara gift?* ffa mm^*rcw i »rc 

sff^irr^ ^^nssrcn^ «rit«f fang: 1 ^fts 
fgdwsna*-— 

nftaa q aifg a nat if gar a affiraft » 
agar 3>ren f g T g ana awmang It 
ajfosft gaantf^ft i surawi^ awai mgantespr. « 

nfiisgr ar v 5 farina; aagar: i 

nft q >f fg iga t a>: i f^fataa ' 

arcaraf tg|T cu^ai^wnr a*nfa*. i 
aramsT aarg f%fag ^ sftfa#gig " 
tfa n^: i gta% R^rama a saron* i a«n ^ ng:~ 
mgsg ^tera? ag *ata nr: • 

#a* f^ ngri l ngfr q?ar atfjiaa am ^gjafcrerfai^ ftrsn^fc- 
nftii nga: i wnr^TTftfnn iaia> qn?*m%^> afta«i a fMtamf 

^<nr. i ( *fto vi° tgp Rc-v < ) nfh^ f ^a n awnTSiTOTf&fagRf 

anjpft a nqcsftnra^ aa ^feng f^atf ag«— 

faarcg afftfta fiat fa aaaa i 
msr°u g^r^nr g«m^iw at aaf « 
nffircarwf < ?ia ®*aa 1 aw* u faf gaM Wifa* 

LWi^wier^ra > UR an f*^ii%itTwft ifife 
^af& i ‘ gTa$fa*tsaT$ ifignf afsan: « fra aifiw* : » iw 




jtt^wtoit fifjflit vunwrHT^ i smwrpsmn q wgat qnrerewr 
( *rr« v*q© ) wT^at*rc»w*r » <ntW4^ =— 

Higf^s a*P3F*V<R qi wmjafamftlfl $<%g i <ft 
g g*r *w pfe 5 1 arc#* a*r *ng^ q^nrcftf^Srgi i 

3*MK*RTtfl q$T I ^qgon^ sRORl* a»^<* *T S*T »W 

pftgfa'ft ^nrrfirsn: i fftarTcfraraaTa gsufi^rar q#g: i aw 
IT^IT^f^ 'q^tnf^Nsi *w l %* 

qnfaf^B (mgaa) ffi^rcrwsrq gsn^r n& i 3*w- 
faroaww^ g qrftwfaq^fcrc q$w fa$wwg q re qgw — 
3?eftarqnw5n% *Twwrenwi«|g: i 


qt^srawromri— 


atsras *^f?sn§g ^ rg e ^ q i 

fftforf sRijn 3g fagimS ag n 

msn% ^gwqif^ fqsprcq I ?i«nfo a #t ^ T^ a n g i g 
sriSMfrfawr sfq ^ircrcaw af^rcraaiq *rgw i a«n ^ ag.— 

3??ftawT*pni% ai*a aftw?r i 
a*a*t ?tt faaitwT3*n?g t 
sraWrowarfa araTiqarcaf?w?r n 
aTWiggqflS *J&*na 3 tt^t% ^ fq*rcar% qTftaTftqtffoal* 
sfaqaftor an^ ffwfa:— 

wgww aiganft fqgw# figw^rr i 
”a* ft #3 ^ * aiggwr; sre ftffian n 
aqraiaM^r a wig na* ^%r *m at i 
a?^at qr qsi arcrf wsfairaT: n 



ang^Tfqfwtg anwrcia:— 

q*g^ g aFg?rnwT% gaarft ag \ 
g aiaa*.-* wg» i * ci^ i irj 

^if»— * w* a fgq r gf f qi^. gawf wtwg 1 aw 
•mami gnrwwa*-- 



T*ra«mnrnt 


HI 


’ssnrf tRTtwtf aw*; f^gw aronaf^ 

3J$qfT$R& I grf%fygR* T Tg ^RSTJ— 

ft w «5 *irt: *«irai ptfg*. *itf*r. sm** i 
?iytn% g a smg ^sreftr 

wi ftgrgR sitse. 3<mtf ^RUT^smiainin^TU^thKi^Rmi- 

faiSI ^T TMTif^t ^r: i ^sfteRfg^ f^srar *r%: 

^fhwfirt&q? #r*rtr fiR Wf %?n: sr**— ^ fteR**- 

®R % gncgqf ^STT ft-RT ^*RfaR«N?RRcr. l H sr 
t: igfM; qrftmft*» a?fti%?R i ?t«jt ^ ftrerr$*if^in%R*' 
rtEr! **uiwqfg^ ss#s R S5 ff i3 i wn * 

wfm&mvwww*:**- 


anffeR^R^ra ^ ^NR qf^»h^5i** u m » 

*c«rc*r srjrt " 4tf*re?t h tnftvnftqft *R- 

qftsfroRT sr^e^R ” sn% RtoHmrcmw p i 

*fcl qS^WRWIR ^mra** i 




to totwrtj; ! 

^STitpEj^ f^s^TO, i 

sritototo s^ttottoto totoittot ( \ ) ?tt?toto *n£- 

STTOfef 3RRT WTTOIW ( » ) TO ^T g ^TO^S. IT^ TOfa g ^ l d- 
TOTR ITO^TOTO TOTT% ^ Rii^q cfr< Jl S ^« « T ^g^U^ TO TO 
3?TOTfo I ( 3 ) TO3 ?STOTTO*TOTOTi|g 3T?^FrT TTO^Tcf: qTOT 
cl^TOTm I ( « ) TOST TTOTcTOSTOTOfl 

qgfelwm I ( ^ ) 3TSJ ^ TO H^TO^RTsiren# 1 ^5E^ TO^ to 
raj*f^: 1% ?r3cTOTTORR I Hindu Law Research Committee TO 

#3r* 1% ?TTO T3TOTR TOWfaHTORT ^TT TO 

ttottoto'rrtott^ i 

?R fqaHJifq^aiI'4 g=TTO£^ 3TT«RTO» : • TO^ijP ^cTT TTOv I 
*&— 

TOT fqm ST ^TOT TO% gTOTqf? I 
sThrog# *r TOt tow ^ct; it 

— «g° V-?^- 

gT^iwnsptro faffo sro, itoto htto gjir 

to to jtto i snqroi^iTOnrf? * to*, i ri-^t mw$» i Q fa$ 
5TIRT I 3W: ^ITOlT^fq TTO3TTOTT frnftlfo I TO^T 

siTOra I $ I 3 ,tR I ‘ a^^t VMMc i fig r 

?f?T SfT^TIiq gsTT^STTO— 

‘ RTOTO S TO STTTfRTO^S TOT f%fa: I 

i TTOi^^si^rTO i tos* *r tortto ft^rir 

«T !T%^ %:l TTOS3J gJ?TTO TOT% ST95TOT I '* TOT ?f*TOs 
fp:’ TO ^TO3%TO?^ra3TOTTOTOiT '^’ TO *TTcTT- 

fqgfrenfrt3^^wfnqr%"TOi^?Ta^Tff»jTOT3TT?ftTO^[ to- stto^ 
wTBrngqa^ra to«jttot?i - ?i% to6J#*tto$OT3itostoH?to- 
SITf^re^T^ TOW5TI?* I 



sitasRTS? sra^iriir gsrcmtsgrFRq i 
3TS=Tr gagqt cn gqra ^gqrcq q n 
?l<f g q qfaB^q faqrff: i gj^%3TR?FqiSRg «RTI%- 

f^^urefi?rf^KJT^T?a%^t Rfw— 

qwqfawfKq gsr^snsff ^crq i 
sjcqtfrftsr qraaj ^T%reicf3j #g?R u 
srsroiFif ^rVtf gsrcwc! i 

cT^iTRS^fqo^t 5TT 3TKJ5T 3 q qTT^c* II 
sn%gTxnf ^rsTTru m s^n^^mtsftr qi i 
I^irt iNqarag ^j^nnf gppnfiis 11 

^fSPCTffeT cmRf ff ' 

flffsTl WITRqaj ^J5*qTiq q II 

^igq*n q«=M jp?H q^RR 1 

gf5%01 qRS-q gST^R SRRcP II 

unn^i - I 3T*tq qimvqfQ: qfffW^ig: gqr: 
»Tlmi?|q<ifqTSI^^qfrc|TI^?iTl^: ^qfSftffwreitS'q: %qiiq<T: 
^ cqtvRT.I 3n^%lf5TT^ I ^^TT HUT gniTTqfq:, qqTSq*qTT?nra- 

?qq#g qRtesqq 1 ganrraqg qrqqint qqr%- 

gfas=- ‘^^rtfoRTO^q: gsfr qTaT%RRTT^: I 
creq qqRRqRRRg HTcni^l^ q*F=R: || 

‘^nw^it 1 % qi^%i%E*hR<JTqT snqq g^rwqbi qsfipqr sir 

tt*w j snn?T I^gwq: I n.q qt 3Tfo?T q: gqi qsqT srgrqtfl q I 

?R 1 

3»3^ J? ^ 5 WW? rn^ qqRcT: I 
fq^^>T%qTt?fR(*l^^IcRTq q II 

qfagj- 

3R^n*. s^nm *51371 sngsneq *5Nfts% 1 * ?qqqj 

g3f ignrq m^ iqTgT q it ^fclRiq I q qft gq 

srfqpftqigr 3T?qqrg^rqT^: 1 gq qfqqffrqq q^^ngq *nnt 
qrasr fet^TCq qw eqi^fo^qT qf*qT»qq qw^fqfgfa qfcl- 
^ ^lrq% f*qT?qq ^sfiqq *qTqqq I T%iqq it 
q%q qgsnqa cr§ 1 q^isiq qrqstfa afMr srqqa qgqqnr- 
*roft wggTO 1 



t T3’ SIMrt 


S'* 

ST*!?*?:— 

srt ranraqai ^|*g ftxxxt gra i 
gr§r«>nf?3it ra% ranraragra fiRg ii 

?Tl^Rf5^Rlf sftfR*.— 

^RURf ^ipts SR#R: 3=r^lTi: I 
cT?rats*ntora ra sram g si qra4g n 
*?rf!wt ^J3TTOlf ^TTq fna# I 

fTlfflfarenra 5n^5:— 

^fqqgTqwrgK ^x ^raisnrarafq ra i 
3T3^^t Tggft ^ S3I?t II 

*WR4i3RX*ira qray?R*ibr3R I 
?rf|5r ^ ^ ragR^ex ftra i 

5TR^:— 

irw ^ crmstf firraRsi *t raRra i 
Intra wraraxsi 3^raTq ^ x?i*t » 

#tt HTWt ^ prriwn * it » 
qi’firafq cfIRT%fe?TT5 wi^ W n 
srasratw swRiraSwui^ graxtraif : f &sr lit 

fR, Wg g W fq fasTJRT SROR i 

^RfTeT W3 tm^tRRH^qntqR I 
xtt: #qil?<T 3fR Sl'«R cTR cT^tc? II 
fra re i fro tfr ' 3x4 pi«t fra f t4x rat ft^graiRra ^ g 
R xgggwmrag f t i ferra axra i ‘#^iaj ^rafox--’ 

fit raftraig i *xtgftx g *Rrara *** ssi«ffrag i ra^rararcg 
err ftrafq rag:, xrarat fncfraraxirai *raxt i rairaRtraqRx- 
firera *ra qreraRgrfra i axra qRnraRira sitgur rain %ra- 
sn^ra «x rag^x fetfaa i arra frararax ng*gwf ftuFRftwifM 
g-raxRnra$rax ^xfnftxraxsrati ?rran ra?x ; i fxrara wiggm S^ 5 * 
vxx^oiitqRirasxraqj^g s^rara *rag i 
*ra n an star gftoTx ngRrag « 
fit *g%: i ?w tn 4itw *Nf xraafN n sxsxxt i 



arg g fgqg %(gg: %g#r siTg«?rcinraj i gra* m»rr 
win » arnqgfcRTfgTg gfg?T y r re ggar i cT=rra: gmi |g }g > gh£- 
$f^>»r 5 Tf? fgig I 53 ^T#T g# 35 TWTO 5 ^TT%gT ?TrW^)*T- 
si i sra: qfg^rgfg ssrfqsnffw^^- 

XTItFTTR signor qg?r?g t 3T3 ggrg gg:— 

gigrrqir ggfggg snJfram: ga: i 
»inr%«JTg*T: TtF^r &J*m II 

stew i gng 6 g?gqigr g gnsrrisqwgg^a 1 gg g %g <3 
grgftqgrq^^ggi qfoigqnqigt Tqo^gg?gqggj qnggisr ^~ 
fg<gr araffgg'egg 1 gg g>?*fqfpgTfegw*gRfi%rfq 
wg 1 aw: sgisiq fag : gfqw^NRgqrgg- 

srrgrfg gfgn^itg $gig 1 gq grsgrsiq • snssgiggi-igsCTg 
gucgrgg: ‘ am gem gagg gTgRgqgq g i*gi fqo# 

'#*g%sgq ?*rcg gg ggrg *grg ggngr gg>g»%g sira: 3215- 
^r grggqn^gg srigg^rgR gitqn?rggrc giggrgusgqTg’ ?R 
sn gcg T gmmg 1 gg OTggrrggr siggreg qfg^jggT ggTw-ncr- 
g?g crjt firgj sgrg Rgg g q^igTg; 1 g g?grg 1 g?T gggR- 
cgR^T: ^rfvg ggr auq g g^Tcj; 1 qig^irakgreRq g 
gg$ gnt 1 ggr gggr. ggigig^r^T ‘ggragg ’ ?rgT- 
^TbqshkoTtggk^rqrqg grgf $gfg 1 |*n^ gjT^fgfggi g$g> 
g^giggsf:— sngtsgTgw^fTg?T?gt 3 fgg»gfg$£TgT: f% gmgf 
*gq^haf?M 3 nRfa: sji gig^gRoi $3: 1 grigjTfggsrreg ggf 
gggrafgwgvgr gw $3: 1 ggpn anq ^gfq?R grf%g fqgi* 
g^g gsgq%g qTqmgtg gg$J ggq ggiqig ®sg: fggi srfg- 
g^rancw^Rgqr gfg ggqr gjgRggg ^rRmatcggigr^griggiT^g 
5 fg^n%g??ggigw g;Tg ggif «n^r 

^gngm 1 i5jTg*gTqmgngr grgggscqgjTf : 1 a*g gg sprersgrg 
sng^gTgtn^T g ^g^ggnFraqiTgg: 1 
gtsrs^scggfi^: ^ffrf^grgW 11 (ft 1 
g?R jfig^g sng^gigqRg'i'fB gigg'rgg g *rgq»gterigfi%g%ft 

rafter qjgssng^figtng^gg gftmriTg: 1 gg ft^rigg %g®tjfq 
?fra>: 1 ara gg ^wr ^kggigrg ?f?qg?gg ?rngi: f^rgT: 
^g^gr^g ^g?rgi: gggggg Rnqo^g- 

fgffgggrgTs^g aftgmg^g gig^gRgigr arfq fnqygigiK- 



•fsr srmtif 


fPW fptnrr arq^ ftten^ T f s i snrfaqrra? qiipwi- 

mropnreqqTOi qwraRnrs i a^ n g^ np fm fg ^ f i- 

fon* fHrtfr fawnk i an? ^ qraresTrew qreqifqgf% era- 
qfcq *ng$§ ^ qnaqM ^nfqtssp? i ^iRPTr^rif^^ivn^* 
^■eranR i^?mp ? jrg5iT?:^'5RTf^ mwrcrqFnrjqsr i ^ 
^frnr^ftiJTCT Staff^rarnKTHt ^q;- ^wwmrqsRRifl* 
g iqgcrr sugnsr qraqfcq *traqfcq ’sr 

snfaossi 5rf^rg: f $ rag^r srrew^aft iqgrqsrersiqreng- 

qT?^wtq%g?^ 5 Ri ^TwqTci stfa^gq?a«i g qfa- 

g$*rfqf*R3 srraqhsq qr^qt^q %i% *$& * m^= i qm%qrr- 

S^qiqqriqwnqrcrqTg; i qq ^ qTan^gw%<»rTqqqTqwsTq 
nqg7iTt3ffq’|^r^r^rfqTJ5gfqf i%^ T%-qra ^ 
qffljprtaii^fvr. ^nfqo^sni i sfn i q^qr qriwjfqq ^R^m=r- 
lg^gjnt t%TTf : qi&q 5T<T %qff^01RTqi5ncR arrest 
i ^r ^far?*mrerd ^frfRrewcr wft i <T?n<aren#- 
qnrr: g^q>^areftqrrcfo^q vm wfa qmsfhp q?«n ?r% sm i 
arawrcq i garsnerafrqftMrq: q>T*ft 3 t i 

* *r fsfcr: fo?g qn»q: < qg sr^s smroreTOK f?ar q^srerq- 
grqqj cn%nr 33wr^?i?T¥n% ?rq*g faufa qiqrr: i q ^ 
‘qnqflRT I’ ??qT%rqT Ssmfasr^qoifqT^orTSifqiq^iqjmW l f% 
snrcn qrft«*mit qqf gii*n?T?qrq f ^ 1 %^ i?jratavrfSfat 
qsnq^rigqqon^ 1 qq ^ faogfq^qlgfa^iqrf&nq 

ra^igig q»T*g?qqq gqq lew^s < 3^ fqqqgggc* 
qfSnBngTagqT *fpfiui^T%qi?ci q'feqtSri ^ 1 ^ qqg srgg 
gsrqf^f^qiTd ^m^rgfTR qiqrcifqq?: 1 *r w q»?ri%g q>r% 
^jr qf^tct: sr?r ^ ^ir qrcjfra^Tsfr %q q.qr stot arg- 
w 1 aigqT g q*r q r%*nq < 3 *q% i%gqpri $fnftq.i g*raq- 

wnrmT: JTfim^s^sar: ( %5f srisr:. qisj um:, «rq? qqarer 

atsts. ?r wtw fHrn^fO %tq *rfcr 1 qrgq *gf?r$Tsdfw 
Ifqqft w-w garrmf ?r^sg^55*Taigqri*n% sfrari 

i^qrf^r: fjiusw gsr^jfk^^qrr^ qwr? 1 q#*?siq an% 
gqnnf wMqq^lr 1 q»fqiqT%q?mvrTsfq 

xm WTgfriq!I%qqT sn^«l^qT^<I!l ^ 5T?- 



5 TRT ssrnnt qTgfl mfTrPj I fqqt S 5 T fTC' 

gqrafqqtts^q frqfa q^qsiqq sqqqft ^farar 
gqqoi jqfqtreqra^q fii# fqfijqrqig • fs?fhraj tg:— qwra^t* 


&nq ^n<r • qra^qnrprqiq^ qfq qqry^qqcqvfraq i qf$ 
sime^icRT^ gsp s^f%qq qft %q^qqr^tog i q *qqfo 
aiTOTOfiP fqsrag niraTiRm ??qilqfpfitqq gsn 

*qif>q: t% £qf q?§qq srercr anraqqmrt ^ftfa^uq > ??qq 


qiq^qqaq^S *«ng 


WSrqftqif^T# rift r TIW f gsr^qrq^qqiriT 


sqrqqTfraT fqqsqfraf w qiqrirgTOs I 

*?qiq*qq qqq*qT 3 *qq rTrl^Wfltf TqTqqTqfq srfqqif- 
qfrai 3rar4 qqi^mq-q ^n 3=1 qsrcq qfq^frqTgrT 3i?q'5ng^Rr- 
3#! 3151 ftfvtJwRyqfo^m qqT^qqfTO&irarq TqqqT 3qqraqt 
qTiq^TRofTiq qffsq 1 JjqiSTcqq^rcT q^qiqqmqrea: i qqt 
qqg qrg?T#i^ 1 fll 5 wfwiKiSS ‘anTTqft^qgqq qqrq 1 
fra ?qiqq fqqqnfnq ^qilretfnc! *qfq>iq q q 1 f%g qqm- 
sn?q q?qr q*«yfa> qwqf q*qTfaq»iuqrqra crenggi srfar- 
qi-vfT qr q sraraqi: 1 *praftqi?qti^4>QqqS;|fiTi:q q qft 
clTf^UT I <$q <q Jjqi^^qqiiq^T: qi%^s?gq^oi^ra|f%s|fra | 

*ra? qra:’ frqr%is?T *$foiqm?qfw: 1 a?ra qrqr gq qgqi«r- 
qrqf qT^qjrqiTRgf^IT ?rT^fqilT: I snnn»q ^aqq^raqra- 
fq qqnq (qq^frai sqiw^qai *crcwrc«raT , qit 5 ir#>r ^ra- 
Bqq q>i q«nq»?WTq qq^qfsq I qq q ^rafcliqq): *qiqrci- 
gd^lrqfrqqqfsrf tf q 3 TrqRn sqraqrqid fqq?qf>qsr 1 sqfqqq- 

qrfquqr ?riq>rqq *sfanq; 1 qq fitm ^fqirar *rara qq 

^ftqf-Scq^fqoqrq^qi ^TqfJHcTC: I sraqT tfrqi ?ETTfqosq^q 
qqraqqq qifiqqTfqqqqff^rqq ^qfqqdsqfq^iqi 1 gqfqr- 
fnqq»q^qi: qffrarqiqrqsfq ‘ qigTJTTTfqq qil% *ni%qq: §q: 
an%g ’ 3iq qTl%qq*qq fqqqf q fhfq*q I 3irqS?mfar q 
qisn: I%g flltqqiraqqir in# • ^q qsqqqT^qqiq qifl fqfq- 
frq^qgqqqq q li*qi*q q;qfH%3 g fqfiqqt qfftqqq srfqpff^q l 
qqi^ ^iq *5 rafiqiiqq? #*liqqt*qT®%q#qq 5 *gTqgsq% 





vt 

‘ q qi3 : i wi^faqr q 

‘ qnqqqai s^ror quq #jq’ ift qra: f$g ^Nb- 
T%fqqg5Eq#T %nofqn^f qtfqqq^q ^qqjrqq q^ir qfqq^rqi- 
W?W$ «nt% I qq qTqqsft I %qf$%qff|rqqTfq^qfr qq^Frtq 
?13 q qi*qr aqq 3j2r^nqrfqfq^T#q qHqq i frWi- 

jffqf^fiqrg^ct qnqresqqqfqfqq I 

qmra<ftiMW i% qr^^RTsrsrq i 
stlt^f qTfq^q q qigsq^q fqqi II 
3Trq^«qT5fTq^3 q iq^ q^rq; qq: i aran^qi* q^fin^m a*q: 
^ciTqiiqf: l %fq*j 'sq^UiqrcIfJWqqq qfjqqq^qTqiq qqqsqT 
qT*R !%rr^: qii ^rqqaiq qivqq S3 qqqf qqmr qfOT qf q g q? 

ItINt qigsqqiT q qTqfcqqqsqi qqqcHE?qi5qT ^ |T§ q?fsq • 
(PW i sq^iqiq^wqsqiqT qqqr grqiq^qi'qrqq qiu: i 
ariqqqq^q a^fonfqqfacTrqTg I <sq *Eqq r q fa’q*q t qq q%q q*qT 
°q ^tt qc?r ?ra qqq^qx? qjrqgqrgfq^qq ^qfeim q w * 
qq q ^qrqqqqre'qrqJEq ^fl i s qqiqrqiq I 

aqqqrar q gq: q gqqf qua qr?qq: i 
^jqrqr qfq qw*T iqqqtqnr q fqr. I 
qqraRqqqT% ^sqqr ?ra qqqq i 
?qiqnq q>rfe^igTrarqqfT% fq^fq qqfqqtcTTSiq fqqntqTSfq 
q ?qq^qq ^NlTOf: I qq^q^q sngsqiqawqcqiT? qdqogq* 
qh'qqjiqj^qq ^qqq qT%qq i qgqr ;qrqrqqg qfdfl^farq 
qrqr q qfqrqqnqqq q^qr fqqTqT: qT£*faT% qi fr q^- 

qqgqq qi qra qqr%qr gqsrfqq^t ^qgvq* qT qqsqqrc- 
S3TT fqqiqT q qqqg: I 

3T'gqr5q^5 ^Tfqqq f^fqg-^d i qfaq q sftqi^qf 
gfcwp «qnqt qqiq foqa q^qq qq «Td: qsqiqi^Jtf qqqfq 
qfqqq^q^qr fq^tqq; fjqvrrfj i qq qq qqqiq«qf 
qfq^qfq ^3R crf%mq qrfq% #J% i qqq fHrt*qq?nq(? 

i ‘qq^pri^ ’ aq fqqtniTqqT ^Hcqi^r^qiwq’ fiW 
m4-. qnqqrqq i qqqf q uftq^m i 




cHqfcjf&qq crf| m ^q^qqRRqiq& I W 
q q erf *q5f q s fi q« | qga i qf? q cT^r qiqqfi qfawft ^t qqfq 
q sfter i ^ 3 «i gfq?gqR ■ qq pt qfqqsqqq sftegt TR i 
3tt g qisrfqqn? ‘qqi?iT% q^qref>rq qiqq qq q sri^rt faqre:’ 

gR o5^aio5T%a fq<J5I^r?igWr05KTOT% #1^ g?fi fHT 

^ l^ grgqTtfcqq i f% q qtqq>?3q qqR^qn^rnt qrarcq qreqi?* 
qnwiqq^rrsrq qq?qqfqR crcqmRnqqi qfiqqiR$ 
qranlqfq i argqt 3 R5j??qt qrq?q^qjna#q i qq Rteqqrfa 
tqqqi qf *gqmRiqi%: I qfq qiRTftqTT gq?qq; qjRTqq q^q- 
Rq ff% snq^g*qui q^|q« rr > 


T*rm$reT$rSRg?nN =pwi fqq?qfpqar ^fa qfgqq?!- 
sra?^f^oj^qgfT?T: l%wm *gfcrqiqqF£f TqqfRqqfcr qqgqT 
T^gglR: I ?R qq: qfRT: qqqfiq ? qpfegRq WgqqRSq fi igqTqT 

qqq qraranqqttoi«!TqqqRC qi 1 qq qqqq$TRr qr o qq qqn f^ 


asm cqiqqi% 1 qqnt qi% g*uqw*fqfitTi qw qq iff q ^^i%- 
^gqrcreqit i% Ararat ^Tir, qn%qqRf ^hrt qfq q§Rq- 
gqq>5®q qqqRqqrq^q *ri"qqq 1 %cfrsr : q$T' R^qqrqqrfq- 
TT5TeqqgFRVR H5J qqr qqT qT%qqt qtansq^ qiqq q %q f 


R^qf URT iqq^oj cqnRTTqqsqf^Tiqqn i gq g q 
qqT qjpqR qr^qq^qi sqqfR: ^Efernfaq: qnqqT?q* 
qTfRRfiq, RiqRqor qqq Rqsqrfqg qqi R i ri&hiMoi 


qmq 1 


WSliR I STqqqqtfqqtq: i qq RR$ qq:qTO«qffqqT RI ^qR 
qqi qniqqq I fqqvqT% q qTSSR|R«qfqTqTq *?qvqq *Tjft%- 
rrstr qqr^qqTTqqfRRqqrcqfqrnq^ 1 srar R 
q?RRTqqqiRSqq RqRlqqRRfqqklVi qre re qq I rengfa - 
qq l T% R lSraqffijSqfqq?qRf TjTRqqfq q® qfcTcT qRTgjftq?t 
qqcTT qfR??q?qq cftq RTqqfaqsq TftqrqTRRT: 1 qqqf 


tfmrenraq^nrTqf Riqgft qf^q%^WT«wgfq^gsi«n%g 
qfRRT qqf RTqRTqqiqqiRqqsqqTiq I §q R MiWRilqq 
qqqJTRRTgqqqunq q»rqf%t%: I qq R fg^rrq qq q^f: 1 
cR^nqq: qq q<ftq: q^r* 1 fesft qqfq fqqjRfrqt qfetefq ?t 
qsqrfaq qi3TRCir«nfqqR 

q^f^RT qifqqqw ^ffTOt qtfq ’ 



TO q R T H q 


Vk 

??qTT?qq I q>qTT%^ gqqqqcqq 5^T^JT(fcT I q>TRiq%^qq- 
sm% f5* |g& q !fe qggtegir<5TR qurarq^t q q^qfqRrfcr ■ t% qr 
qnqiT q fqqft ftq?qqrqi: qqsc%# ?qrqRoiiqT«i pqiqraq srfqgTs 
^rq^TqUq JTlTft mum *Ri;% q I qqi^qf ( fqqsqfjqf ) 
^3^ ?■§? qqrssNq qRqre^q q <p?q?q*; rqiqrql^iT irq^re- 
fM^ftmren ?qfq fqtfqRq I qqiq q ^fqfqqsqifo'qq^ 
qfqqiqqRq qsmq qqrqfTqqRsqfcj q^qiq ?qiwj qqm qg- 
qn^recqsqTqTiqq^fq qmi«qqilt%qnfiqq eqqRqq q qgqq I 
qqtSq qirqqcqi^RT go^nr: I 3*qq fqqRRqq Uqqmi^- 
qnqrrfqqf&RR I qfq qmrq qqif qqqqnq^qqcqrarq W qq- 
#qt qq qiq^Tr^HRqnq 3»q*ftqT qit^qqt %qqqiT^?>qilRr 
qqqTRrqiqiqrqqi^ToiTqt fq|qr q^fq: qqraq q?cnr 

qtqqqq ?qiql5?qTqqqqi^q fiq qq fgqiq qq qqf: ^frqqq: 
*qiq; l qqq qTsqnqqT^qT qq?T qiRi^qir qq%q #q?q i 
qq qiqqqyq qcqqT^Rcqq^^^qfffq?f qq sqq?R *qrg 
qhl[cqq I 3RTO qqq'*IRTSr% q5Tl%qqg i qqtqq q qqt q- 
qgqrq^q^iqqqigq «?q q$q qq?i qq^renqgRt §q 
%fqq^T eqqgKqqi qjfaiqiTq^q qqqi?q qqt qqqt 
r??t R^iq q»jqqqqRR qqrar ^qMtarr qqnqfqfarq- 
fqqqq<»q£ fqqqi^T^sq^qTqsqq i qrqqtqiaj ?t cf sqjqi qqr- 
*IRR l qSjifq^T^q qRqqqtsr qTqR^RTqrgq'iqr: i §qfrq- 
qwqqqRqfqq^, qreqR, 5TqqR, 3Rraqnq$WSTqRqS5TT 
qgqr %f sTr Rq4 Rqjtq qrorct qqfqitqq i qq 
q %^5TRiqqqT^qq'T»|qniqrjR^m%i%qqq^Tqq?aT: qrqq- 
fqqi^lfqqr qiqi*qqrq*.% q*qn qqq : qqra«R *qTg qqq- 
ftrftFO&fawft »pq qqq q qq: quqiqrqT qqqqrqrmq qg- 
^gqqRqRiq^U qraT%q?q Rficq fq^mfa i qq: qiqrq^q^ 

qcq^sr^q qRTfq i qqi q §igqqqf%qr q?q iftq^ qfqRq- 
qng flfiRq qqrqqf qiqsftqrSfRfq #H«q qtqqR 
qqiSRTR l ?T% qtq I 

rfq qg sqiwq qqraq n 




^fo sfavs ffror fri’ 

tiwt^t *r mu i 


3TT*r HFRPir:, rm^3T^Rtt K< nT f%f^3’TT:, qqqqW ‘ ffqjT 
’ *T7j«i(q *71*7 fqwq: qT^q Q 41 1 d *^fi '4R*rf^?[^qr q» iq I ^qiST- 
qq fqqqqq fjP^<uqf>Hf srfHnrvfnjtT: ^rarcnroTs^ spi qwq qqqqq p r- 
<ir^i»rrf^H*i<^^>«f<ii tinmi irrfqqq tdiim =qi5tn+i i q TqcjqqqqqqqT- 
*nqfqq ^qrcrqr qfqr q fq|»%<fr qrfrat # qP i q ^Tr q d T g q reui Tq- 

fT^ v: ^T^TT >: ^f I M H M <[0| i V3>l *TT \ ^ \ <j S^IgrtMi ^SJT*TT5^*T“ 

qpq qfHTfqrqi f%nfq qsqsqq $qf^r i fq 3 qqi qfra: — 3 7 ^^0 1 iv rr- 
sqq?qnT «rq-: — fit 'qrrqqTfq Tr^mwq^qtqT 1 sqqqspirsT qq?n %t *q: 
^Ti^Tiq^fli*q‘: qiKdi R <*> M ^i«i«i, , q^FTsqTfTOTT di^^i 

sqT^qtqTI^ qq^FTT fqqqT tqTqqTiqqsiqTq; — frqrTT^t qHH I HT# 
%r toitoi mintm qqq 1 siqifvq art^rg; t5ft * n m Ffy 
3TTfli'^q^E^ii'grqifrqT<7urq^T^TqTifTtf: 3fhr7$rn%Tt: y^Kq^i^i 

HqiWqSTTOT^qqqnqor Id 'M it'4'MKl*T7W4-MI qr qdd I «Ml<sqi- 

qro ftR^qnnf^qqrqT 3 37^n^P Tf^miqui^oi q %q?s TT^nqrqq- 
mfq f %3 ^^TqqrTnrqrfq tt^ht srmqqT^pTT 1 qq: qqrpiT sqtqqT- 
qrRqq^q qqqqr^r: arsr qf^rq qqg;: qqT qq qf^qrcq “ qreq- 
fqqi'Hiii T qqqp qT » fjTFqfqqrq qTqqrqr qrcgqr^ 1 

37*q HTR I Hqq qqFqqTriwmr 3TTT%qFT5qqTqT qqqsqfqqpTr- 
qqr 3T«q^T73 fqf^t: qqqrraqqfstrr: ‘qpfT^ qmq qrm’ 
qjqsqitit fqqq 3iqqqqT qr%s? q^qqf ^frra 1 qq qfT*rmT: 
arqrqrqf qfqi qTftfqqT qq qqqr 1 vmfsqqTTiqqrm^qt qnfrnr- 
tfq: qofrHTqt q?«nqf fTTT q %q«r ^Tlt qq fqF 3 qrairq^sqTq 
fqqT% : qr%T:q>iqqg«-qq 1 qfq: 37i^«5*7rqqr qoprat qrqrfrqq^- 
g rm ^q i vng ra: srqTqfq qf^fnpfidni q^qqqnqi Jrqftq qnt 1 

qqq7FTTq%HT 3T«q$rT 3 T q re q T fq< l t*r ar fit q ; q 
qr ^q f^ g i tffN q*< P^*q qqrqreqT qqq: 1 srq qq q^tqT srqrfrqf* 
fq qfq^I ^qqr 3Tgqtqqf qqi%: qqr^n^TTfq qqsnf qr«?q 1 



WrTvoM I <?«IHHT3FTT WCmwfc sftgW 5TT1R ^1% 

Jn^mt^ *m% i 

ana faggat: i gr^aaraaa ^^wfnm-TTT^’T’T^Tw^ar: 

q?iT«r^f^^ran i awra faaar aarg gr*r 3TT*aaa§TT: aramaq?* 
raaHa T ga q fef a a a a ai fa’^aTsaranaar: ’ 3 fta?<naqngn%a*r saiaaT- 
arc: i qaaa na^ganar argga: ngarcaa: i q-a%a g % ^p < t*t 5 t 
f^aa a-argsif Ra^a^ rag^ana aaawsrag^T mf^a: 1 tfrafor- 
«rrom R^aarrcgTgn% 5 aaTgg^aTaaT saaf?ar na ST Tfsp?: 
n^aaTaaT faqaiasarat aa ar aar TanaTar "arcaaorrarar sr ^t 
T iMm a rc s T tre a rfa aifa a f 1%: snargaa qar %aa 1 aanaa- 
lA m UTTqT^sfgT%: TafTTa^TaMaHSK TT^mfaHT »TTT: I $ %aa 


^NT aPFarTcSTa nangaa aaT ^fTT aagaTrcgsgatrca aaR: I 

naa aiara? an: Rnrca Taaa aa grasa faarcaTaa. 1 
%gai<a^oiTnf aa:, aarcagawaafafg: a arf:, 
a&, ^^-iHH^MIH fnr: a?a 7TT: gar aT^PT $Ta a R Ta arrcaTe- 
faa: nja:, gfirar aralr aa:, ^arar faraaT aanr HarcaT: ^arcag 
ag aiafiag mag 1 t^ a aaRTai garni arasaaraTaT aa g ?aa saraaT 
arnraar ‘aaT a*rca^ar:,’ ‘aa nr\ ‘mi Ran aa:’ grarfferi aa j f fr- 


srgnr f% nag^ argirasffag 1 a^angaifag spa: *£rfa: 
agmrc: T3i?ngiH , Rs<i rCrin aanarnar agisaamn 1 aa snaa 
aran aro^an aaifnTaTgaTnT aaT TaigaT: fara %aa ajnaraiaaa- 
anra ann nrcaaaTganrfn wtih agnawrca 1 ana aar — ‘ag: 
navat gra samra;’, aa ann RTanTaafsa,’ ‘nrcn^gt 

atrsnaa^a:,’ ‘araarnr ama a>aaTgi’ graTgTTa 1 ag n agua- 


ag: navar gra sprang’ ?fa qaa 


^ra: a*an*rca arrana anna ??a% n^aT%nfrmn«ngg’ ?% 
gaga anam amsTfang 1 HrcrrcnrnaTTan aagrra fnmraa? am- 

' s a 


ng 1 rNniaia: ^gaiat amrcagrgnaggaraTH agm arc^n 
at«ga i nfcg nfgg a aaT aanr fa t ara ar aaafa 1 gar^aa aaat 


a tsg T ^a i a i? a^ a|?aar a ^ qiaT ^ qf aar?f argspnafra 1 aw|- 
a at^aarai maniaTa ^argraTafaTa afaana 1 





iii 


**Ht«g|g gsrHSltgRT *T §fg#g: I gTHTTOgSTgr ^rfl^r 
ararmFT «THT gRgT gfltaTT *ft%?g f*gg gJ«gjTg I 3T^% 

vm^r^rgsing=grc# ar?g ^fg'tgf grafgufanggii' gggT gg sggt g- 
*=gm: i fgarf fg%ij wx§% *§ gg: gf m fig gg ggr^fgg i 

'm^Hnrrr? *r*gggj ‘ § giggr gg ?: 1 fra i gggirafigigg*vig;ft: 

gg*ftgfgrgT ggfgoTT tfgiggT gfgaiiggT ^ngr. igragragfggnf 
«<jm(«rai: i gf?g>T%gg>*gT *£gt gTg^*gg g?=g*gragraT ? g g gf*gg 
Tggg TW^TOTT^rmTH FTsFVT^TT g^gn I gggffiframgigT g gaTgsgi n g 
gtfftg^ggrftggRgfg: T%^TH I g%grgraggT g=T Tgg??g 3Tr«ft- 

gg, grggT grara *gggr ggragggggr fra ggrera gggfsngg i 

<rawT33 spR^ng %f rargjfTor$ gg«[ fgg^gg^gg g>f g g ? g 
gRT ggROT g^m I ^T^MURfRngRH gfgrgTgtgrfg ggg fR gi ffr - 
gg jfrgggT*gtggROT sggr^gjrgRg 
^TgT^rr: ggggg gTgRTg«g*rara g^ft: i 
3TTggrmTggr%gT gggfg ar^gg raggi 
grgg^ggfW spraRg^ra ragRggi'sjgfrag 11 

gTorrag fgggTqfgc^rgjTgvgT fgggrTfgggrg , I 
JTTgg^gfg'rggTgRnrg graiggraigig 

snTT ^ W^l5*R^f«T- 

^jnf^^^roT^T5§i?«ft fw^TT^vr^f^^rTO; i 
gggra g^grgfrafgw%fTg^TgggT- 
fg?gi3jig gr^fr igggg stTnraRnnTg gstggg u 
ffg i aig gggmgng g>gragg>gT gg5ggggp>iTi% ggggg gsrerggn- 
=gng y-’i+Ni^ang *mwih gsgigg^gsr ^guggira i ggRTigggj- 
jftgg gt$ gg gn%f graRTra«[ ggggrfggTTg gt%Rgrg gr grnffnr 
gfg ^Tg»fg%g*gra ggfra ggT gng rgragrra ggrra i ggf nmrg g 
gTrgrvnf : gggT angg ggpr vnf gg- frar ggra i 

fftftgT «jTi»iMf =g g^g* fgffgf gggg ! gg g?g gf^gsg- 
gggfg g*ggrargg?gg i sftgTsrafegnJS g $fVftfg sgg- 


fTT g f # gfggngg gg gggsfggg gm^gngnarggg gg^ragg 
gmgaggg gT gg g ggr ggTargggrgTtffra 's*Rt$ ^mfgg^r- 
grami gfgft g^Ng’ fit i 



iv 




ItrgFniTrfTTf 4fidflfidaiMH+«i+i3<ji$M<?«Mi» 

Tfft: *£r?t^ff: i ftopitTr =f ^vrr Ttifft<n%fT*re- 

f%W fn%tHTrt^ f ITflfFTT I ‘STT’fT?: IFTT W:’ fit 

tftct ifnm i H^m i ^ggH i *i i^ q? w p?f i f^jj 

ffft ftsFo^rr ffrtr Tiff Tfrgrrm: g nr^nfsTi 

fit i ‘titj HUTt nffTim:’ fit 3TT» gwTprgfr^ srnfSTFPT f*f%- 
Tlfrp ‘ tf ^FmfTTffmri f SfTTTorW ^ ftflt f ’ fit I 
IftHT^lT *f H^^ritftTR -r^RfTlf f TT^r. I HWf ‘fffl^rtl TpT JTH*. 
n ’Ftit:’ fit ^iHgifi-Tri tiTfHnri Tiff? gfg- sff st§ttt sfgerr 
Tifit i ffrersar % fit HrgfrFcTiir i h? tftfnrriftfff ‘t nsr 
sttstott: tin%tr 3 Tif f 3 T st^^it vurfmn t h»$ gtVf 

rTTiT tq; gt«rr.' fFfqrfgTT i raff r fTrarmrai TtranffTn-Timr rarerar 

<#r? Trjpf fit rtr%ffF*T <ra vnr fit sTraitjj hthhii i 


ST^TIfFTHT %«rffttt TFT fvrarai ^TTrtflR^trtlt I ffT ffT 
it wm TFy. Ttftrtrt nnritft htt Hfr *t n ^raftr ffit i irenra; 
TT ^FTITglt^r TF«T: ffnFffffrerar TrgjTtFF^rt I ft-J HrfFTT 
jt f TTHn%TTf^TTi ifrTTTF^ rairnffimra ffm^r tiff *nf qrraara; 
ftf?vrr ntar Trarrff TrfTfrarrrr ftg( i tf sufftTprat snuff 


T-urfTafi^grf- 


^n$r|sr t#tt: nf : qrara fit t f srraiKr fff %T%?fraT 
nt^FTTf t ■sftt vrnfTfrr. srafara fraf : fftm TFFtira 
n q mf vi tti tm t ti t t f m Tn^rf^tTftraqt kz ntftft n ira <rr<rat: 




qt tf 1 3 ftqtf iraftfra: qra^rT^t h t^nrt jt^tai: i 

qraftrafitTfranfir- 


•H<fuitTfT f ntfi raffrou ftimf qntsfTtT *rn- 

fTTfrftftS nq Iftf qTfWrgftsrrar f tTTff TTriff’T^TTFfT 

frararrt i 



CONCLUDING LECTURE 
BY 

Rao Bahadur R. R. Kale, b. a., ll. b. 

Presiding on the occasion of the concluding lecture of the 
series of 6 lectures on Hindu Civil Law arranged under the 
auspices of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 
with special reference to the Dayabhaga i. e. the principles of 
inheritance and succession, Rao Bahadur R. R. Kale, B A., LL. R., 
M. L. C., Advocate ( O. S. ) Satara, bringing the proceedings to a 
close observed as follows: — 

Mahamahopadhyaya Shridhar Shastri Pathak of the Deccan 
College has undoubtedly done a great service in bringing together 
various texts from the different Smrtis and their Commentaries 
bearing on Hindu law of and endeavoured to point out 

how in some respects the Judicial decisions of the British Courts 
have departed from the true import of the Dharma Shastra. He 
has also shown a critical faculty in discussing some of the points 
arising under Hindu Law. If such a use is made by old 
Shastris in their interpretation of the Law in the present chang- 
ed times, the work of research and reform will be very much 
facilitated. It is creditable to the learned Shastri that he has 
frankly admitted the futility and impossibility of reconciling all 
the Smrtis. At the present time much is talked about the 
•Hindu Dharma ( rules of conduct ) governing the Hindu Society. 

fe*rar sw? {$v $: ) h w: \ <r ^THcfrra \ 

which means Dharma is that which holds the society together 
and Dharma Sastra means the science which teaches the princi- 
ples by which the society is to be governed. Manu has stated 

urtmt wstt# g % 1 

When therefore we have to consider about Dharma- Sastra, we 
ought to look to the Smrtis. Now these Smrtis have under- 
gone a change according to the circumstances from time to time 
as is clear from the verse 
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3^ sargit smf*. Iffmrr g[T^>^ i 
3^ •pTTO; g*T$TOT5^<TrT: (I 

and finally it is said in the Mahabharata Vanaparva — 
rT^^rfro: grTOt T%TWT: l 
«ws srmoiu; i 
rfr# T^lfcT SSTSrU; I 
TTfnrfft *T<T:I*r T^r: U 

in the last verse Mahajana is to be interpreted as meaning 
great straightforward men ( ). Accordingly 
Smrtis have necessarily varied according a6 the surroundings 
were changed. The Smrti Books are thus not lasting authorities 
for all times invariable and immutable. They laid down different 
rules for different times and particular Smrtis prevailed in 
particular ages— 

g srrc^T ott: srmcrT utasm i 
mmav ^r: n 

What is called as the * Sanatana Dharma ’ are the eternal verities 
of morality and religion which stand for all times and for all 
places. It is not relevant for our present purpose to undertake any 
exposition of these and therefore I shall turn to the Smarts Dharma 
or Dharma Sastra. 

A historical retrospect of the Smrtis will go to show that 
this Dharma (rules of conduct) has undergone a change according 
to circumstances and the different authors of the Smrtis and their 
commentaries and digests have evolved a reform suited to the 
times and our task should be to follow in their foot-steps. At 
present a controversy has arisen as to whether any new Smrti 
should be prepared and if so by whom and in what manner. In 
my opinion the present Legislative Councils are the natural 
successors of the Smrtikaras and it is they who ought to introduce 
the necessary changes suitable to the present trend of enlightened 
opinion ; and in doing so they might take support from the old 
texts or extracts from commentaries. Laws are the collective 
wisdom of statesmen and leaders of enlightenad public opinion. 
From this point of view, if instead of one single individual laying 
down rules, a few leaders would after exchange of views formu- 
late any rule of conduct that will assume the form of a Smrti and 
will be a binding if passed in law. Jaimini, the propounder * of 
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Codana Laksana Dharma ’ has said in 26th Sutra of the 1st 
Section of the 1st Chapter 

and Mr. Dhaphatary of Nagapur has in his book of Dharma- 
rahasya adopted the same line of thought ; he has shown by 
various quotations from the Srutis and the Smrtis that the present 
rules of conduct both in private life and in relation to Society 
must bo governed by the opinions of selfless Statesmen and leaders 
of the present day. 

There are more than 100 Smrtis but 3 of them are the princi- 
pal ones and they are Manu, Yajnavalkya and Parasara in 
order of time. Each Smrti is divided into 3 parts ; one dealing 
with Acara, the 2nd with Vyavahara and 3rd with Prayascitta. 
As regards the 1st, it has undergone a vasfc change according to 
the changed times and this is but natural. If we take for instance 
Varnasrama Dharma. In the 1st two Smrtis, we find only 6 
avocations prescribed for the Brahmans viz. ?PT- 

srftirc sarsMWR. To this Parasara adds a seventh viz. Krsi i. e. 
agriculture. So aUo his permitting of widow remarriage under 
the text 

to ^ srcri3rar ^ qrraft qcfr i 

STPflniH* qT^Tt \\ \ U 

is well known. At the present moment the question of removing 
untouchability has become a live issue. Now this is included 
in the Acara portion of the Dharma Sastra and who will not say 
that it deserves an interpretation suited to the trend of en- 
lightened public opinion and lay down a rule which will be in 
consonance with it. It is not our present purpose to discuss the 
Ac£ra section of the Smrti. We are on this occassion concerned 
with the chapter on Vyavahara which formed the subjeot 
matter of the series of 6 lecures delivered in this Institute. This 
Vyavahara Chapter covers a very wide field which it is impossible 
to traverse in the short time at my disposal. I therefore propose 
to confine myself to a few observations on the rights of women 
to property and its inheritance. 

In vedic times the word Dampati showed equal rights of 
the husband and wife as being the two masters in a family. 
Whatever is acquired by one belongs to both, since Jaimini says 
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and again So also in later 

times Yajnavalkya’s text says 'EPTP ^THTSTcfrr- and Vijna- 
nesvara's Commentary on it expounds it thus; — “ when a divi- 
sion takes place ( during the life time of the husband if he makes 
it, or after his death when his sons make it ), a wife is entitled 
to get a share equal to that of a son. In later times however 
when the meaning of the word 1 share ’ was limited to a portion 
sufficient for maintenance, that this was a wrong interpretation 
was shown by Vijnanes vara by stressing the word *nr (equal). 
Similarly that the wife becomes the heir of her husband in the 
absence of a son is the clear text whether the husband died as a 
member of a divided or undivided family, but the interpretation 
that the wife becomes ah heir only if the husband died a divided 
member was a limitation put upon her right which is contrary to 
the original theory of joint and equal rights of husband and wife. If 
the husband and wife are both equal co-parceners, the wife if she 
survives her husband should be the sole surviving co-parcener, or 
if there are more co-parceners, one of the co-parceners. The 
following Text of Brhaspati lays down the correct status and 
rights of a woman— 

W smraTro^ ^ i 

f^cgffisrrTT * rch utf cpr M 

So also the has a similar text. 

V&fa rTT<%U# OTcT ^ II 

So the conclusion is that a wife should get an equal share if 
the husband makes partition among his sons and of course she- 
should get as she does get at present an equal share when the 
sons make among themselves a partition. Further even if the 
husband died an undivided member, the wife should get his 
share after his death as she is the one survivor out of the two 
along with husband's other co-parceneis. After having seen 
that a widow should inherit her husband’s share both when the 
husband dies as a member of an undivided or divided family, the 
next question that arises as to her rights in the property so in- 
herited. The limitation which has come to be placed on her pro* 
prietorBhip that she should have only a life estate in it is not 
reasonable. It seems to have been based on a narrow interpreta- 
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tion of a text in the Katyayana Smrti. Vijn?.neSvara achieved 
a great step in the progress of women’s rights by including in 
the word ‘ ’ ( in the Yajnavalkya’s definition of what con- 

stitutes Strldhana ) the property of a widow obtained by inheri- 
tance, thus making it, her Strldhana proper but the restriction on 
such Strldhana that she takes only a life interest in it seems 
perhaps due to a desire on his part to disarm the opposition then 
prevailing to women’s rights generally. The Author of Dayabhaga 
propounded the theory of a widow getting her husband’s 
share in undivided property after her husband’s death on the 
ground of her being an equal co-parcener in the joint property of 
her husband and other Members of her family; but he put a limita- 
tion that the widow should have only a life interest so that other co- 
parceners should take the estate as reversioners after her death. 
The same compromise seems to have been effected by Vijiiane- 
svara when he included the inherited property of a widow in her 
Strldhana but limited her enjoyment of it for her life. If at the 
present time we proceed to accept the interpretation of the author 
of Dayabhaga that a separation in interest should exist even when 
the family is joint and also apply it to Mitaksara School, we 
shall have achieved a great step in advance in regard to the in- 
justice to widows in an undivided family. 

In short the time has now come in the evolution of widow’s 
rights to make them absolute just as daughters and sisters have 
absolute rights to property inherited by them. Thus the evolution 
of womens rights which was begun by Yajnavalkya and his com- 
mentator Vijnanesvara should now be completed in the manner 
above indicated *, such a process will be in consonance with the 
tradition of women’s rights as they existed in Vedic Times and 
for this, further support may be found in the following text of the 
Smrti of Brhaspati *• — 

STFTT 3TTTT W \ II 

sforari ^ 3jrq\* n R n 

spfaw it ^ n 

Thus a resume of the past history of the women’s rights will 
show how they were affected from time to time. In Vedic Times 
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women enjoyed equal rights. Then there was a re-action and again 
a reform which has to be borne in mind in order to adopt further 
line of progress to restore women to their original status. In the 
raoe of progress all over the world if we remain static, we shall 
not be able to hold our own. If we want to keep alive our Dharma 
Sastra, we must bring about the necessary progress and reform 
in it by resorting to the traditional method of keeping before our 
eyes our Sanskrit and spiritual ideals and I am convinced that in 
this way the Dharma Sastra will be a living force. We cannot 
ignore the law of the survival of the fittest. It will not therefore 
be possible to stick to existing customs all and sundry. It is futile 
to ask people to do so. What is the use of raising the slogan 
* religion in danger’, every time, as for instance in the matter of 
touching the so-called depressed classes. Several of the old 
customs and rules and usages have already died out. It is no use 
crying that each Varna should observe its own avocations. A 
change has already taken place as it is must in course of time. It is 
impossible to resist the force of the waves of changing times. Of 
what use is it thereiore to preach that we should stick to all the 
externals of religion ; but we must look to the spirit and act 
accordingly. I would conclude by quoting a Sloka in the 
Bhagavat Gita together with its interpretation by Sri Jnanesvara 
since in my opinion it furnishes an excellent guide as to how 
all educated and reasonably minded persons should act at this 
critical juncture in our society. 

“ STSTFra nJ^TR 5fHtcT: I 

arTsnnw resfHrr: ” 

‘ 3% srgfT i itfcrVre; i 

srmr ur i wi w 
ssfttTT *nr*rfr t srshm ttt*t f^cfr i 
sept ^TT^rerT i ^t*t hst ii 

%*rozr \ str’rt 3ft*T II 

^ ftffr i ?r ” 

m ?r i St n 








stth stst: i ^mutTFir# hptot rafnim: *raf 

stohrto: ?IOT qHHRF^H tffoh *RTH qH I ^mut- 
<n? gci*fq^4 raw ran<rara?gHF3: qnq*rararer hhh i m%m^rr wrar 
irfT%: i Hw» qKrarara% ihtt Rtftww hw «ira<nH«h%: 

^ ranrafiiHwq: Hi^HHiraTwr: qiaqnqi£MTW3nT%rar qrararan 

hr? f th s H r th srtlrtrgHqimH* i qragtr ws&cgksfi *ra% stotof 
m^H^ i w qng#?RT^ to %^rt: *Nf?fHHs* raTwrrann^ 
*n ftmi*H t pf r guarani nff%: qw fw tfara Hrat^rm i rwonra- 
^nr o i t hwit gfaHrat gnraT ognraTHsrtfin i qH?q# qqn hhret$i%- 
%g grattH sr?»T^f3T^«iiprniNrr3r% fht, f^?ffm g rawwrfcHHT- 
qqor qf*stH 5 ttt i f%g raraqraraw** 

H«r, H W‘*RS f%<J aTTWR^HTTR ttw, H«H 

surcmf^HT *RT?TR0fr =H raraqFFTraTT, fr^ra ?Rf% ^T 
fg^r^TTOt SiTmRSnTOjsrT HJ%ST HtHTrarafl ^ #HTHT HHT H 
mir 3TF^T FTTH I 3TH qF FT^F1%?mhmi^Tn%Tn^HT %fw«IT 

3th:ft wpft qnfq rawrarcirra^ra ranrara’HTSr: m m T N F mT iy- 
FT^FH* Hit ^TTH 3ltH H^ftHHHF^T HTHgUFFH I HgH ^ H: ^tft 
3lWi HT HHTH HI 3I%^TH H ^ TOH HT^TTH^THOT: gHTT 

Hsn: HtTHT^H I 3Fg HTH I FgTHI qHt* TTHgt HTf?- 

hiih# cranrarijwr: wg^HSTHFraraTH; i%mnt i 

3T<T* THHgH'tHHFH I fHTgHHH *qTqHg5T HHHT HHT^HRmf 

fht q% HqrarararaiT: '4rararrr%<Jr: rararjmraraHR hhtth^tit htht 


* 3f|l ^Rl^raiqj HH*H?HIRHV^<l3HfHiIFqH[ IRqnq^rfpnRH Hgra- 

HR 9>3 qqs£ ftHtf Rqffi HIHI fdt *PH I *mf 1HKI%I 

f *h 

snf&tf ?:r<£c[R ^nqr^Hiq%HH fos i ^ h^hrw: - ?i% raiqq erg 
HHiq>4ra*F5'tF 5 ’Rq I 3TF gig qqfr franwriW: ra*q?RI- 

^rcifqHiitoi ni; qt<RFHC hf^; i 



am r reffrq w r sfgqft f flrgrg ggqnfft gw: t&w 

f%*rfg qTTgfh%qy ywprenf am-gfajjqgm: t ffr t| fn^: 

wqw i * jwtrto gg; sft'm*m%gpr fggmtf y> g g ^ r^ qg $gT- 
f3rfqgwmf3 g gglt i gsi i ^g&gsfNt f? fgft: i #: 

sfhrcqiTmw armr# g r ^gfe g ma^qw^gm TOWWrt g*g- 
Snnjf fg-ggrr: qn"3rgggTT: g**rr gi%rr gfcS - gqr qgt%iSfggm- 

r\ -. ^ — — — . *\ 

^vrtohh gTs^r^TO^T^^i n , m rawi & ?i fi *rp>^ ^i i srcntrr 

wfwi g^«rr qtf^fg: str: ggqrggqgriT gftfgm qg fgggt i ggr 
g wrvrggF^T grig e giwg rf g qg. q. qtfsrr^ srg«*n*ngf argrorf 
g gfeH^qctW^ gqgnq wgrfg qrt gsTgurr: vnfggngr^pmf^- 
qrr«s afemrfiTq: amrg i 3 ?h: qgg gem mn«»r<s gg 
onfq qg $wf q»^ gigg ?m *grgg i%«tm gjfgfqg 3 m% gg > *g: 
g^i'ijg i g%g sriwgffg q«n sfmrngsgsrroT g^ng gg- 
gg f^grgf :mfmg g fggrgg i gg ^pgrg gw. gtgmn%qr: 






